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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



To the Boa/rd of EdiicdUon of the City of Chicago : 

Gentlemen : At the close of another school year, 
those who have placed us in charge of the Public 
Schools of our city will require at our hands a full 
account of the manner in which we have discharged 
the important trusts confided to our care, and the 
success which has attended our labors. Of the pres- 
ent condition of our schools, you have herewith pre- 
sented the report of the Superintendent, giving a 
concise but full account of the working of our school 
system, and what has been accomplished during the 
past year. 

The duties of the Superintendent are yearly and 
rapidly increasing. Since the Board have taken 
charge of all repairs upon the school buildings and 
grounds, of the purchasing of new school sites, and 
the erection of new school buildings, all these, togeth- 
er with the largely increased number of pupils and 
teachers, many of whom are daily seeking and must 
have his care, direction and advice, tend to throw 
upon the Superintendent an amount of labor not 
originally contemplated, in the creation of his office. 
Many thousands of dollars of the school money are 
yearly saved by the manner in which it is now ex- 
pended, and the Board will ever feel the necessity of 
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aEowing such competent and reliable assistance in 
tlie office as shall give to the schools and teachers 
more of the Superintendent's instructions and advice, 
now rendered impossible by other duties claiming his 
constant care and attention. 

It is a most gratifying fact to report, that for our 
schools as they are to-day, neither the Board nor the 
city owe one dollar. Our new and elegant buildings, 
finished and furnished in the best manner, with all 
the modem improvements in furniture, and most of 
them in heating, unincumbered with debts, we hand 
over to our successors, as a legacy to coming genera- 
tions, showing, in a measure, our appreciation of the 
value of public schools. 

In this connection, it will be proper to present the 
valuation of our school grounds, buildings and furni- 
ture, as made for the City Comptroller, by persons 
well qualified for the duty. This embraces only that 
portion of the school property which has been pur- 
chased by the two mills tax. For this comparatively 
trifling yearly cost to our citizens, — a cost which, I 
am happy to say, has ever been, and I trust ever will 
be, promptly and willingly met, — ^we have the follow- 
ing valuable school property, against which there is 
no demand, unless it be a small yearly payment on 
two or three of the less valuable lots. 

SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

Lot occupied by the Dearborn School, $15,000 00 

" Jones, (Branch) 19,400 00 

" Moseley 20,000 00 

" Washington 8,000 00 

" Brown 8,000 00 

" Foster 2,500 00 
























Carried forward, $72,900 00 
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Brought forward, 172,900 00 

Lot occupied by the No. 12 5,000 00 

" " Skinner 9,460 00 

" »* Newberry 4,000 00 

" " Kinzie 9,600 00 

*' " Ogden 13,350 00 

purchased for the Ogden School (in bk. 17, Bushnell add.),. . . 10,000 00 

1 124, 300 00 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

High School 135,200 00 

Dearborn School House 5,000 00 

Jones School House 6,000 00 

Jones School House, (Branch) 1,200 00 

Scammon 6,000 00 

Kinzie 5,000 00 

Franklin 6,000 00 

Ogden 23,800 00 

Newberry 23,700 00 

Washington 6,000 00 

Brown 21,500 00 

Foster , 20, 200 00 

Foster (Branch) 1,200 00 

Skinner 27,200 00 

Moseley 22,200 00 

No. 12 1,200 00 



Total valuation of School Buildings $21 1,400 00 

SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

At High School $1,700 00 

Scammon ** 450 00 

Brown " 1,600 00 

Foster " 1,986 00 

Washington" 860 00 

No. 12 " 140 00 

Dearborn " 582 00 

Jones '* 460 00 

" " (Branch) 180 00 

Moseley " 1,666 00 

Ogden " 1,746 00 

Kinzie " 890 00 

Franklin " 880 00 

Newberry " 1,750 00 

Skinner " 4,860 00 

$18,198 00 
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Recapitulation : — 

School Grounds $124,300 00 

School Lots 211,400 00 

Furniture 18,198 00 

Total $353,898 00 

In addition, we have unexpended of the two mills 
tax, to commence the new year, and to pay expenses 
until the tax for the coming year can be collected, 
$13,754.94, and the only liabilities for school pur- 
poses, as stated above, are payments on two or three 
school lots, amounting to $10,130.00. 
. By direction of the Common Council, a committee 
has recently been appointed by this Board to exam- 
ine into the present condition of our School Fund. 
That committee has reported in part, and the Council 
have the result of their labors before them. I deem 
this matter of such vital importance, and the present 
condition of a considerable portion of this fund is 
such that I cannot refrain, in this report, from asking 
at your hands your most active, prompt and earnest 
co-operation with the Council, in placing this fand in 
some more reliable and safe condition. Some loss is 
now inevitable ; and without speedy action, more of 
it, and far too much of it, will be beyond recovery. 
No body of men have such a realizing sense of the 
value of this fund as the Board of Education ; and 
some plan that should place its management under 
their supervision, care and watchfulness, would save 
it from many of the evils of the present system, and 
would throw around it many checks and safeguards 
now entirely wanting. 

During each of the years 1857, 1858 and 1859, we 
added to our school accommodation 1,200 seats. The 
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Brown and Foster school buildings were erected in 
1857, each acconunodating 600 pupils. In 1858 the 
Newberry School House was erected, at the comer 
of Willow and Orchard Streets. This will seat at 
least 1,200 pupils, and at the same time give a large 
hall for the exercises in singing, declamations, etc., 
and two rooms for the use of the heating apparatus, 
the original design being to heat with steam or hot 
air. 

At the corner of Aberdeen and Jackson Streets, 
on the West Side, a house has been erected during, 
the past year of the same plan and size of the New- 
berry school house. The plans of the two houses 
were furnished and the work superintended by Greo, 
P. Randall, Esq., of this city. These two houses are 
regarded, I think, by all competent to judge of the 
matter, as models for buildings affording such accom- 
modations. The arrangements for ingress and egress 
in both are ample; in all of the twenty rooms the light 
is abundant and admitted on two sides ; the halls and 
stairways are spacious and well lighted, and the means 
of ventilation seemingly perfect. In short, the whole 
arrangement leaves little room for improvement. 
The manner in which the builders and contractors 
have done their work, entitles them to the thanks of 
this Board and of this conmiunity. In eight months 
from the time the ground for this building was pur- 
chased, it was completed, and one thousand children 
were in it, enjoying the benefits of our public schools. 
During the severity of the past winter, this entire 
building has been kept sufl&ciently heated by steam, 
generated from a single boiler. 
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In honor of the Hon. Mark Skinner, an early resi- 
dent of our city, and an early and earnest laborer in 
the cause of public schools, the Board have very 
properly named this the Skinner School. 

It is not improper here to say, that for the econom- 
ical, prompt and successful manner in which this work 
has been done, the Board are under many obligations 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds, who has given much of his time, during the 
past year, to this work, and the Board have very ap- 
propriately placed on record their appreciation of his 
labors. 

A new school building is very much needed upon 
the South Side, and the Board will deem it necessary, 
I doubt not, to commence its erection at an early day. 
The Dearborn, Jones with its branch, and the Mose- 
ley schools are very much crowded, and immediate 
steps must be taken to relieve them. The danger of 
sending so many small children into the attics of our 
large school houses, as is the case in the Dearborn 
and the Jones, is a sufficient reason, were there no 
other, for the most active efforts, on the part of the 
Board, to relieve them of so serious and objectionable 
a feature. The necessity of occupying such unsafe 
accommodations is found in the over-crowded condi- 
tion of all the school buildings in this part of the 
city. The Board will deem it necessary, with as lit- 
tle delay as possible, to obviate these objections by 
the erection of a new building for school purposes. 

The laws of this State require all towns and cities 
to make provision fbr the education of children over 
five years of age and under twenty-one. The ques- 
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tion has been agitated to some extent^ whether the 
evils of admitting children to the forcing process of 
our classified and graded public schools, at the tender 
age of five years, is counterbalanced by the advan- 
tages gained by this early admission. Our school 
rooms have really become forcing houses for young 
minds, with aU the modem appliances of improved 
school books, pictures, slates and black-boards, with 
teachers fresh from our Normal Schools, ready and 
willing, and sure to teach these little ones in an in- 
credibly short space of time, the names, sounds and 
combinations of the letters of our language, together 
with a variety of other things too numerous to men- 
tion ; all this requiring the highest exercise of mem- 
ory, comparison and reflection, far too severe for minds 
so young to grapple with. The result of such train- 
ing is, too often, a prodigy in intellectual attainments, 
in baby-hood; one fitted for college honors or for busi- 
ness in early childhood, — ^but in early manhood, too 
often an enfeebled mind in a worn out and wasted 
body. Had this Board the power to exclude all un- 
der six years of age from our school rooms, future 
generations would thank us for using it, and more 
vigorous minds in more vigorous bodies would be the 
result. 

Children, at the tender age of five years, cannot 
with impunity be subjected to the discipline of our 
public schools. The necessary confinement of a well 
regulated school room, will, in too many instances, 
engender deformities and diseases, to be carried 
through a life of sorrow and of suffering. Girls suf- 
fer more in this respect than boys ; they have less 
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out-door exercise ; they are less prone to disobey the 
teacher and to obey nature. The customs of society 
sanction a greater variety and more vigorous exercise 
for the boys than for the girls, while that same cus- 
tom gives far too little and too gentle for either. A 
change must be brought about, or a nation of dwarfs 
and invalids will be the result. 

These remarks do not apply so much to the coun- 
try as they do to the cities and towns where the 
schools are kept up during the greater part of the 
year. As an introduction to a reform that must soon- 
er or later take place, I would suggest the propriety 
of applying to the next Legislature for a law author- 
izing those cities and towns that keep up yearly 
schools, to regulate the age of admission, as shall, to 
the guardians of those schools, seem best. In Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Austria, none under six are 
admitted to the free schools. The same is true of 
many of our own cities and towns. 

Intimately connected with this subject is the over 
tasking of pupils while in school. This is a serious 
evil ; an evil that has been gradually growing upon 
the schools of our country, and requiring at the hands 
of those having charge of them, the most watchful care 
and attention. Boards of Education and committees 
are held responsible to the public for the amount of 
labor accomplished in the school room ; teachers are 
held responsible to their employers for the same thing, 
and their success is measured by the amount " extract- 
ed from childish brains," regardless of the almost for- 
gotten fact, that children have a physical as well as 
an intellectual existence. Then comes the stimulus 
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of marks, rewards, emulation between pupils of the 
same school, and classes of different schools, urged on 
by teachers whose pay and position depend upon the 
most done in the shortest possible time, and too often 
the urging and encouraging of fond parents and 
friends ; and all combined, keep the mind of the child 
up to the highest pitch of intellectual attainment. 
What wonder, then, that under all these spurs and in- 
centives to labor, so many break down in early child- 
hood ? What wonder, that we see in our school rooms 
so many pale, wan cheeks, where we should look for 
rosy health ? What wonder, that we oftener see in the 
school room than elsewhere, the curved spine, the de- 
pressed chest, the worn and jaded and sickly forms of 
those who should be erect, with fall expanded chests, 
and all crowned with vigorous and joyous health? 

Six hours of hard intellectual labor, in the school 
room, is as much as the most vigorous can long en- 
dure, and this for the time our schools are in session, 
— ^ten months in the year — would break down many 
robust and healthy men. What, then, must become 
of that class in our schools, and the number is not 
small, who are feeble and delicate and sickly ? As a 
nation, intellectually, we are making rapid strides. 
If we have not found the royal road to learning, we 
have found all the short ones, and all the means of 
rapid progress on them. But physically, we are, as 
a people, degenerating. Machinery is doing much of 
the labor of the land ; manly sports are out of date 
and ignored, and we are fast becoming a nation of 
pigmies in body, but giants in mind, especially in 
childhood. This ought not so to be ; education, in 
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our day, should give well balanced, well disciplined 
and well developed minds — ^minds prepared to think, 
to reason and to determine, in strong, healthy and 
vigorous bodies. 

That modem writer who endeavored to show that 
murder was one of the " Fine Arts," must have had 
in mind an American school room, where the Board 
of Education, teachers and parents, are all endeavor- 
ing, in the most refined and genteel way, to render 
valueless or extinguish the lives of those placed in 
their charge. The tyrant who gave orders for the 
destruction of all the first-bom of his dominions, has 
justly been regarded as a monster of cruelty, and his 
name has been anathematized for the last eighteen 
hundred years, and will be to the end of time. What 
measure of condemnation should then be meted out to 
those who go to work systematically, not with the 
intent, to be sure, but no less effectually, to destroy, 
not only the first-born of the land, but all from five 
years old and upward ? More than one half of the 
children born, die before the age of eighteen ; how 
many of them die of education it may be difficult 
dcaiurateVy to determine ; but that many of them are 
educated out of ^dsteiwe^ and others suffer from this 
same fearful malady, none who are visitors to our 
school rooms, and are observers of what they there 
see, will for a moment deny. Horace Mann said, 
years ago, and the evil has been constantly on the 
increase since, that so far as the body is concerned, 
" our schools provide for all the natural tendencies to 
physical ease and iimctivity^ as carefully as though 
paleness and languor, muscular enervation and debili- 
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ty, were held to be constituent elements of national 
beauty," And such is the case ; a languid and sickly 
body, bending in childhood under the weight of men- 
tal labor that would crush most persons of mature 
years, is reggirded as "interesting," "promising," 
" beautiful," if from that same wan, worn body, on 
examination day, come torrents of French, Latin, 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and the Higher Mathematics, 
all in the enunciation of every word, syEable and let- 
ter, in exact accordance with Worcester or Webster. 

If it be true, as a prominent and faithful laborer 
in the cause of public education once asserted, that 
" a man without high health, is as much at war with 
Nature as a guilty soul is at war with the Spirit of 
God," and if over-tasking the mind in childhood tends 
to destroy or impair the constitution or the health, 
then surely no Board of Education can be guiltless if 
they permit any over-tasking in the schools under 
their charge, on any pretence whatever. " Strict dis- 
cipline and hard study " are the only certain grounds 
of success ; but that discipline and study should only 
last during the five, or at most, six school hours of 
the day, and then the books should be cast aside, and 
the balance of the day devoted to hard physical la- 
bor, athletic sports, gynmastics, or such other bodily 
exercise as shall tend to harden and develope the 
muscular system. It should not be understood that 
our own schools are especially faulty in this particu- 
lar, but that a reformation is needed, and that less 
hard mental labor should be required, and more at- 
tention given to the physical, especially in our higher 
classes, is too apparent to need further remark. 
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I cannot but commend this subject, not only to the 
Board of Education of this city, but to all having 
charge of educational institutions — ^the evil is a na- 
tional one. 

The change which the Board made during the past 
year, in the management of our Normal School, has 
been attended with the happiest results. The seats 
are now all filled, and by those who bid fair to become, 
in time, ornaments to the profession for which they 
are preparing. We are already realizing great ad- 
vantage from this school. The large number of 
female teachers now in the employ of the Board, ren- 
der frequent changes inevitable ; but here we have a 
large class of competent and well educated instruc- 
tors, constantly coming forward to take their places, 
those who understand our system of graded schools, 
and need no special instruction to make them " at 
home " and ready for work in the school room. 

It is a cause of gratulation, and an important ele- 
ment in the success of our schools, that so much har- 
mony and mutual confidence exists among the teach- 
ers themselves ; and their relations to the Superin- 
tendent are such as to give the highest promise of 
success to the plans and labors of the Board. All 
are striving, to the best of their ability, to elevate 
the standing of our schools, and to make them still 
more deserving of the confidence and respect of this 
community. 

Our young city can point with just pride to our 
noble school buildings, our faithftd, laborious and 
competent corps of teachers ; to the harmony of ac- 
tion and mutual co-operation between our citizens, the 
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Council, and the Board of Education. All are actu- 
ated by the same higli and noble purpose of making 
our schools the nurseries of sound learning and moral- 
ity. To them, united with the refining and puiify- 
ing influences of Christianity, must our country look 
for her future happiness and renown. 

LUTHER HAVEN, 

^ President of the Board of Edxccation, 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago : 

Gentlemen : In previous reports I have indulged 
somewhat freely in the discussion of principles and 
methods. This year I have endeavored to confine 
myself more strictly to the ordinary limits of a school 
report. 

The public schools of the city have passed through 
another year of uninterrupted prosperity. 

One year ago, the number of pupils enrolled in all 
the schools was 6,578. At the present time, March, 
1860, the number is 7,756, making an increase of 
1,178. 

One year ago, the number of teachers in the ser- 
vice of the Board was 101 ; the number now employ- 
ed is 123, being an increase of 22. 

SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

It is well known that the greatest evil from which 
the schools have heretofore suffered, has been the 
crowded state of many of the Primary rooms, and 
the large number of pupils necessarily given to a 
single teacher. In this respect there has been some 
improvement. One year ago the average number of 
pupils belonging to each teacher in the Primary 

Schools of the city, was eighty-one. The average 

2 
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number belonging to eacli Primary teacher, at the 
present time, is seventy-seven. The number is still 
too large by at least seventeen, and full seventeen- 
sixtieths of the efficiency and value of the schools are 
sacrificed on this account. 

Terwpora/ry Branches. — About one-half of the 
schools are now furnished with suitable accommoda- 
tions. For several of the others it will be necessary 
to provide some temporary relief. This can be done, 
as heretofore, by renting such rooms as may be placed 
at the disposal of the Board. These rooms are not 
well adapted to our wants ; but the evil of incon- 
venient rooms is far less than the evil of over-crowded 
rooms. At the present time, the cost of such accom- 
modations as the Board are able to hire, is very much 
less for the same number of scholars, than the inter- 
est of the money invested in new buildings and the 
depreciation of the property by use. The new build- 
ing erected during the last year has accommodations 
for twelve hundred children. The interest of the 
money invested in this building would hire temporary 
accommodations for more than two thousand child- 
ren. 

Permit me, then, to recommend, that a sufficient 
number of branches be established, in all the crowd- 
ed districts, to reduce the number of pupils for each 
teacher, to sixty. We cannot at present erect new 
buildings enough to meet the wants of the schools, 
but we can remove more than half of the evil that 
exists, by establishing temporary branches, and that 
without any real pecuniary sacrifice, and without ex- 
ceeding the resources of the two mills tax fund. 
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Size of Buildings. — It has been the policy of the 
Board of Education, during the last two years, to 
build large houses, capable of accommodating not less 
than 1,200 pupils each. For buildings of this size, I 
believe no better models can be found than those of 
the Skinner and Newberry Schools. I trust, how- 
ever, that the city will never build houses so large as 
these, from choice. The cost of accommodations for 
1,200 children is less in one building than in two, and 
while the call for more room continues as urgent as it 
is at the present time, it may be best that some of 
our new buildings should be constructed on the same 
plan as during the last two years ; but I trust it will 
not be long before we shall have the means of build- 
ing houses only three stories high, with accommoda- 
tions for about six hundred pupils. The four build- 
ings erected in 1856 and 1857 are of this description. 
Experience has proved that six hundred pupils is a 
number large enough for all the purposes of classifi- 
cation, and the disadvantages of bringing a greater 
number of children together in the same building and 
on the same play grounds, are many and obvious. 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 

We have now six school houses of improved con- 
struction, besides the High School, with seats for 
about 4,800 scholars. Four of these buildings con- 
tain ten school rooms each, besides the hall, and two 
of them twenty each, besides the hall. Each of these 
rooms is furnished with sixty-three or sixty-four seats 
and desks, and is designed for the charge of a single 
teacher. There are, then, in each of these schools, at 
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least ten grades oi* ranks of pupils. In the large 
buildings there may be more than ten, but no advan- 
tage can arise from increasing the number of divisions 
beyond this limit. These ten distinct grades mark 
the successive steps of the pupil's progress from the 
alphabet class to the master's division. The distinc- 
tions of Grammar and Primary Departments are still 
observed, for the sake of uniformity with the other 
schools ; but it is obvious that in these buildings the 
schools are not properly Grammar and Piimary 
Schools, but simply Graded Schools. And since 
more than half of the scholars are already in these 
buildings, and the number is rapidly increasing, I 
would recommend that, at the close of the present 
year, the distinctions of Grammai* and Primary De- 
partments be dispensed with in all the schools. The 
system of classification and the records of member- 
ship will then be more simple and uniform, and we 
shall no longer be required to make distinctions 
where none exist. 

HEAD ASSISTANTS. 

During the past year, a new and important feature 
has been introduced in our system of instruction. In 
two of the schools, the Foster and the Skinner, Head 
Assistants have been appointed, and the office of 
Principal of the Primairy Department has been given 
up. 

The Head Assistant takes the charge of the Prin- 
cipal's room during a portion of each day, and thus 
affords him an opportunity to visit all the different 
rooms, and give them such attention as they may re- 
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quire. The Head Assistant also devotes a portion 
of each day to the general interests of the school. 

This experiment has already been attended with 
the happiest results. The Principal brings his influ- 
ence to bear directly and constantly upon all the 
different rooms of the school ; the records are kept 
with more care and accuracy ; the standard of instruc- 
tion and discipline is elevated, and the classification 
is more uniform and exact. Permit me to express 
the hope that the same system will be introduced as 
early as practicable into the other large schools of 
the 'city. 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Primary ScJiools. — If I rightly judge, the most 
noticeable feature in the history of the schools, during 
the past year, is the improvement that has been made 
in the instruction and discipline of the Primary 
classes. 

The attention of the Board of Education has been 
turned particularly to this branch of our school sys- 
tem ; the Primary Assistants have been elevated to 
the same rank as the assistants in the Grammar De- 
partment, by establishing for them the same scale of 
salaries ; special Institutes have been held for their 
benefit ; and more than all, the teachers themselves 
have made a most praiseworthy effort to improve their 
systems and modes of instruction. 

Many of the Primary teachers have found that a 
school of practice may also be a Normal School of 
the highest order, and they have shown themselves' 
apt to learn. 
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The improvement that has been witnessed in the 
instruction of the Alphabet and Primer classes, de- 
serves particular mention. More use is made of the 
slate and black-board ; object lessons are more fre- 
quently and regularly introduced, to relieve the other 
exercises ; more attention is given to distinctness of 
articulation and enunciation : the sounds of the letters 
ai'e better understood and applied ; and physical ex- 
ercises are now fully introduced as a part of the daily 
routine. 

It is still true that it is more difficult to find com- 
petent teachers for these classes, than to fill any other 
situation except those of Principals or Head Assist- 
ants. There are as many teachers, at the present time, 

in the lower divisions, that would succeed well in the 
higher, as there are in the higher divisions that would 
succeed well in the lower. The highest interests of 
the schools require that teachers distinguished for 
aptness and tact should be selected for the Alphabet 
and Primer classes, and many of the recent appoint- 
ments have been made on this principle.* 

* " Especially should those to whom the education of the Primary classes 
is committed, be not only competent and apt to teach, but equable, dignified 
and gentle in their deportment, kind and affectionate in their disposition, 
accustomed to self-control, and familiar with the wants and peculiarities of 
the children entrusted to their care. As a general rule, much greater matu- 
rity of mind is necessary and desirable for the proper development and 
discipline of this class of pupils, than for those of a more advanced erade ; 
while, in the selection and arrangement of teachers, the youngest and 
least experienced are most frequently assigned to the duties of the former. 
While greater age, of itself, affords no criterion of ability to succeed in thi 
department of instruction, the judgment, the disposition, the temper and the 
demeanor of the teacher should be narrowly scrutinized before committing to 
her guidance the intellectual and moral instruction of the elementary classes 
in our public schools." — S. S. Randall, SupL of Schools, Neio York, 
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In some of the Primary Schools, improvements 
have been greatly retarded by the crowded state of 
the rooms. This is an evil which I trust the Board 
will remove, by hiring additional rooms for Branch 
Schools. 

In other schools, too little use has been made of 
the slate and black-board, chiefly because the teachers 
were unable to prepare a sufficient number of exer- 
cises for the pupils to copy. This obstacle will now 
be removed by the use of the Primary Tablets re- 
cently adopted by the Board. 

Gramma/r Schools. — The Grammar Schools are 
supplied with a corps of able and efficient teachers, 
and the high reputation which they had acquired 
during previous years has been fully sustained. 

Two years ago, I had occasion to remark that Pen- 
manship was less satisfactorily taught in most of the 
schools, than any other branch. I am now able to 
report that no branch in the Grammar Schools is 
better taught than this. 

In Spelling, also, it is gratifying to observe that a 
very marked improvement, has been made in nearly 
all the Grammar Schools. Special attention is given 
to the subject of syllabication, and most of the exer- 
cises are conducted in writing. 

Many of the classes have frequent written reviews 
of the different branches pursued, and this practice 
might be still further extended, with great advantage 
to the schools. No other mode of reviewing has ever 
been found so successful as this in testing the attain- 
ments of a class, or in raising the standard of thor- 
oughness and self-reliance. 
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The deficiencies most frequently observed in the 
Grammar Schools, are in some of the branches which, 
are commenced in the Primary Department. How- 
ever thorough the instructions of the Primary class 
may be, many of the elements there taught can be 
retained only by frequent reviews in the higher classes. 
Candidates for admission to the Normal School are 
often found deficient in mental arithmetic, and there 
are, at the present time, a large number of pupils in 
the Grammar Schools who cannot give the sounds of 
the letters in half the words they read. 

* 

Classification. — In all graded schools there is a 
constant tendency to depart from a thorough and 
uniform system of classification, and our own schools 
have not in all cases been free from this evil. A few 
instances have occurred in which pupils have been 
advanced from one reading book to another, as soon 
as they were able to call the words witlj tolerable 
readiness, and before they fully understood the mean- 
ing of many of the words, or had acquired the power 
of giving them proper expression. In some classes, 
pupils have been advanced in reading, to the neglect 
of other branches, so that they were prepared for the 
Third Reader before they were sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with spelling and arithmetic to enter the Gram- 
mar Department. Instances have also occurred in 
which less attention has been given to slate arithmetic 
in the Grammar Schools, than the rules of the Board 
require. But these examples of irregularity have not 
been numerous, and I am not aware that any of them 
exist at the present time. 
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Physical Traming. — ^By referring to the recent 
school reports of other cities, it will be seen that 
nearly all of them dwell particularly upon the im- 
portance of connecting physical education with com- 
mon school instmction ; and it must be confessed that 
this subject has for many years received more atten- 
tion in school reports than in schools. 

Notwithstanding philanthropists long since discov- 
ered that there is no necessary connection between a 
high degree of mental cultivation and an enfeebled 
physical constitution, these two conditions are still 
found associated together to an alarming extent, in 
nearly all the higher classes of both public and pri- 
vate schools. Our own system of instruction is by 
no means free from this objection. Even in the Gram- 
mar Schools, and especially in the masters' divisions, 
it exists to such a degree as to demand the most care- 
ful attention. 

Frequeiit and vigorous physical exercise should be 
introduced in the Grammar Schools as well as in the 
Primary ; the lessons assigned should in all cases be 
of reasonable length ; and both parents and teachers 
should insist that pupils devote a suitable amount of 
time each day to bodily exercise and entire rest from 
mental labor. 

No struggle for admission to the High School or 
for the acquisition of a medal, no spirit of ambition 
or emulation, should ever be allowed to interfere with 
the care and training required to secure a healthy 
development of tlie body, upon which the mind itself 
is dependent in so great a degree for its own power 
of action. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Chicago High School still maintains its high 
reputation for thoroughness of instruction, and for the 
influence it exerts in forming the character and habits 
of its pupils. 

During the last year, it has sent forth its first grad- 
uating class, and its first fruits have fully met the 
expectations of its patrons and friends. 

Over-work. — ^The course of study originally pre- 
scribed for this school, was found, on trial, to task 
many of the pupils beyond their strength, and it has 
already been modified in some degree, to remove 
this objection. It is important that measures should 
be taken to give the pupils still further relief; but I 
trust it will notbe by reducing the number of studies 
or lowering the standard of scholarship. It would, 
in my opinion, be far better to extend the time re- 
quired for completing the full course. 

The highest standard of requirement in all the 
classes, should be attainable by pupils of average 
capacity, without the necessity of studying during 
hours required for exercise and relaxation. But in 
attempting to remove this evil, we should remember 
that there is danger of falling into the opposite ex- 
treme. If pupils are tasked beyond their strength, 
the institution is justly chargeable with blame. But 
if the standard is dropped so low that it fails to stim- 
ulate the scholars to habits of thoroughness and self- 
reliance, then is the school itself a failure, and the 
community would so regard it. 
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Mental DiscvpUne.^ — The highest and most import- 
ant object of intellectual education, is mental disei- 
pline, or the power of using the mind to the best ad- 
vantage. The price of this discipline is efo7't. No 
scholar ever yet made intellectual progress without 
intellectual labor. It is this alone that can strength- 
en and invigorate the noble faculties with which we 
are endowed. However much we may regret that 
we do not live a century later, because we cannot 
have the benefit of the educational improvements 
that are to be made during the next hundred years, 
of one thing we may rest assured, that intellectual 
eminence will be attained during the twentieth cen- 
tury just as it is in the nineteenth : by the laI>or of 
the hrain. We are not to look for any new discovery 
or invention that shall supersede the necessity for 
mental toil ; we are not to desire it. If we had but 
to supplicate some kind genius, and he would at once 
endow us with all the knowledge in the universe, the 
gift would prove a curse to us, and not a blessing. 
We must have the discipline of ax)quiring knowledge 
in the manner established by the Author of our being, 
and without this discipline our intellectual stores 
would be worse than useless. 

Hatio of Teaxihers and Pupils. — During the last 
year, the number of pupils in the High School has 
been considerably increased, without a corresponding 
increase in the number of teachers. I trust I shall 
be pardoned for expressing the conviction that the 
standard of excellence will inevitably deteriorate, 
unless the number of pupils for each teacher is re- 
duced as low as the ratio established at the organiza- 
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tion of the school. Many of the pupils already in 
the High School might have continued their studies 
profitably in the Grammar Schools another year ; 
and the question may be worthy of consideration by 
the Board, whether it is not desirable to raise the 
minimum age of admission to thirteen. It is well 
known that many pupils at twelve years of age ac- 
quire a degree of fluency and readiness which carries 
them successfully through an examination for admis- 
sion to the High School, while in all the essential 
elements of maturity and discipline of mind, they 
are more properly classed with the pupils of the 
Grammar Schools. 

Normal Depa/rtment. — The change that has taken 
place during the last year in the organization of the 
Normal Department of the High School, and espec- 
ially in the conditions of membership, have already 
been productive of the most satisfactory results. The 
average age and maturity of the pupils are consider- 
ably advanced ; selections for admission are made 
with special reference to those qualities which give 
promise of success in discharging the duties of a 
teacher; the course of instruction is more strictly 
professional ; and the school no longer presents the 
anomaly of Normal pupils pursuing their studies • 
without any intention of becoming teachers. 

The number of graduates from the Normal De- 
partment, now engaged as teachers in the public 
schools, is ten ; and I am happy to be able to report 
that they are discharging their duties in a very satis- 
factory manner. Several of them already rank among 
the best teachers in the service of the Board. 
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moral and religious instruction. 

The Bible is read in all the schools, without note 
or comment, every morning ; and it is gratifying to 
witness the spirit of subdued reverence and devotion 
that pervades the different rooms during this exer- 
cise. In most of the schools the reading of a portion 
of the Scriptures is accompanied by a repetition of 
the Lord's Prayer and appropriate devotional sing- 
ing. 

The Board of Education are ever watchful to ex- 
clude all sectarian influences from the schools, and no 
child is required to read the Bible against the wishes 
of his parents. This is the only basis on which a 
system of free schools can permanently rest. Pro- 
testants would prefer that their children should be 
taught the Protestant faith in connection with their 
secular education, and Catholics would prefer that 
their children should be instructed at school in the 
principles of the Catholic religion ; but this is mani- 
festly impracticable. The only alternative is that 
which has by common consent been adopted, namely, 
to exclude all denominational teaching from the 
schools, and leave it for parents and religious teach^ 
ers to impart this kind of instruction morning and 
evening, and on the Sabbath. During the four 
years of my connection with the schools of Chicago, 
I do not recollect a single instance in which a par- 
ent has complained that improper religious influ- 
ences were brought to bear upon his children in 
school. 

There is a class of principles and duties, which 
have their highest sanction in the sacred Scriptures, 
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and respecting which, all denominations of Christians 
are agreed ; as, reverence for the Supreme Being, 
veracity, justice, kindness, purity, obedience to par- 
ents, etc. These are faithfully and constantly incul- 
cated in all the schools. The general habits and 
manners of the pupils also receive the most watchfal 
care and attention on the part of the teachers. 

A DESIDERATUM. 

Among the wants of schools that still remain un- 
supplied, none is more seriously felt than the lack of 
a complete Pronouncing Dictionary. Neither Web- 
ster nor Worcester has attempted to indicate the 
quality of the vowel sounds in unaccented syllables, 
embracing more than half the vowel sounds of the 
language. Every vowel that is sounded at all, has 
obviously some quality ; and no pronouncing diction- 
ary can have any claim to completeness, if it fails to 
tell us what that sound is. In all the best schools of 
the country, pupils are now required to spell words 
by sounds as well as by letters. Questions are con- 
stantly arising in respect to the sounds of vowels in 
unaccented syllables, and the learner turns in vain 
to his dictionary for aid. Teachers themselves are 
often in doubt on these points. 

The lexicographer finds it difficult to decide, in all 
cases, what the exact sound of the vowel is, and so 
casts off all responsibility, both in regard to those 
which are doubtful and those which are not. This 
the teacher cannot do. If the pupil is called on to 
analyze the sounds of the word ability^ he must give 
a definite quality to every vowel sound in the word. 
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Shall he give to a the sound it has mfate^ or that in 
far^ or that in sa^ ? Shall % in the third syllable, 
have the sound of e in mete^ oiim sit^ or of i in Jine f 
And what is the sound of y in the last syllable ? His 
dictionary is silent on all these points, and he resorts 
to his teacher, who is obliged to give some definite 
answer or abandon the exercise. Both teachers and 
pupils need some authority to which they may refer 
in all cases of doubt. 

The same want is felt by singers, who are obliged 
to protract the vowel sounds in unaccented syllables, 
and must give them some distinct and positive quality. 

This demand for a more complete pronouncing 
dictionary is imperative, and must in some way soon 
be met. In all the other requisites to completeness 
in a dictionary of the language, American lexico- 
graphers are confessedly in advance of the British ; 
on the points to which I have referred, they fall far 
behind. 

While it is desirable that every sounded vowel 
should be distinctly marked in a school dictionary, it 
is of still greater importance that no undue stress 
should be laid on unaccented syllables. 

An affected and vicious style of pronunciation has 
been gradually gaining currency in schools, during 
the last twenty years, which consists in giving to cer- 
tain unaccented syllables a degree of distinctness and 
force to which they are not entitled. Thus, in such 
words as commencement^ (zssistantj the last syllable 
often receives at least twice the stress that legiti- 
mately belongs to it, apparently for the purpose of 
distinguishing the quality of the vowel sound. The 
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best speakers never attempt to give the vowel e the 
same distinctness of somid in moment that it has in 
lament^ and it is highly important that this forced 
and unnatural system of pronunciation should be 
banished from the school room. No authority can 
be found for it, in either Worcester or Webster. On 
the contrary, Worcester distinctly marks all this class 
of sounds as chscure. 

If these vowels were all marked so as to indicate 
the quality of the sound only, there might be danger 
of increasing the evil of giving undue stress to unac- 
cented syllables. To obviate this difficulty, each un- 
accented vowel might be so marked as to indicate 
both the quality of the sound and the light stress to 
be given it. Whatever system of marking is adopt- 
ed, let the dictionary show, in some way, that the 
unaccented vowels have a fixed and positive charac- 
ter, but that they are never to receive any increase of 
stress merely to show what that character or quality 
is ; and if errors still prevail, the fault will then rest 
with teachers and pupils, and not with lexicographers. 
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ATTENDANCE. 



Average JEnroknenL — The a/verage numher of pu- 
pils belonging to all the schools, including the High 



School, during the year 1859, was 


6,649 


Average number belonging in 1858, 


5,516 


u u u u 1857, 


4,464 


" '' « " 1856, 


3,688 


" " " « 1855, 


2,154 


« u « 1854, 


1,629 


« " " " 1853, 


1,795 


" « « " 1852, 


1,521 


" « « " 1851, 


1,409 


" " " " 1850, 


1,224 



The average number belonging to the schools dur- 
ing the month of February, 1860, was 7,756. 

Average Attendance. — ^The a/verage daily attendance 
of all the schools, including the High School, during 
1859, was 5,963 

Average daily attendance in 1858, 4,824 

1857, 3,494 
1856, 2,649 

The average daily attendance during the month of 
February, 1 860, was 7,001. 

Punctuality. — The following table exhibits the 
per cent, of attendance on the a/verage number belong- 
ing^ in the several Grammar and Primary Schools for 
the last four years. 
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The foregoing is the most important table in this 
report, since the degree of punctuality in attendance 
is one of the surest indexes to the general character 
and prosperity of a school. 

It is gratifying to observe, from this table, that the 
punctuality of the schools has been constantly and 
rapidly improving during the last four years, and that 
the per cent, of absences in 1859 was considerably 
less than half the per cent, of absences in 1856. 

The table also presents a comparative view of the 
punctuality of the different schools. 

The number of pupils in the Grammar and Pri- 
mary Schools, who were present every half day of 
school during the year 1859, was 63. Number pres- 
ent every half day in 1858, 32. 

The following are the names of those who were 
present every half day in 1859 : 



DEARBORN SCHOOL. 
Isabella H. Thomson. 

JONES SCHOOL. 

Ella Harrison, 
Clara Elar, 
Amelia Myers, 
Nettie Melick. 

SCAMMON SCHOOL. 

Royal B. Barnes, 
Mary A. Evans, 
David Goodman, 
Ann Frankey, 
John Frankey, 
Mary E. Furnald, 
Dexter Jennings, 
Anna S. Petty, 
George Wilson. 



KINZIE SCHOOL. 

Fhilip Milleman, 
Thomas Gerew, 
Thomas Fleming. 

FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 

Malvina K. Winkelmann, 
Mary A. Smith, 
Augusta Hempseed, 
George Smith. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 

Theodore Lawrence, 
John McGrath, 
Henry MoComis. 
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BROWN SCHOOL. 

John Creighton, 
Henrt Bradley, 
Anna Bradley, 
Emily Gordon, 
Heucn De Maby, 
Martha Winchell. 



FOSTER SCHOOL. 

Frederic Bluhm, 
William Cheshire, 
James Gallioan, 
Jacob Haass, 
James Lincoln, 
Clarke Van Vlack, 
Isabella Barnet, 
Emelinb Coburn, 
Mary Mackey, 
Caroline Schimmels, 
Antoinette Woodard, 
Ellen Young. 



ogden school. 

Abbott L. Adams, 
John Dougall, 
William Fleming, 
Charles Hine, 
George A. McLane, 
Robert Templeton, 
John Fleming, 
Richard Nelson, 
Eliza A. Dougall, 
Jane Dougall, 
Margaret Dougall, 
Louise Dewey, 
Margaret Lynch, 
Catharine Simpson, 
Mary Turner, 
Ann Kerr, 
Mary Templeton. 

NEWBERRY SCHOOL. 

Mary A. Corcaran, 
Louisa D. Kern. 

SCHOOL NO. 12. 

Josephine Dinet, 
Agnes Richter. 



The following pupils liave belonged to the schools 
during the last tn,co years without being absent a 
single half day. 



DEARBORN SCHOOL. 
Isabella H. Thompson. 

scammon school. 

Mary Furnald, 
Dexter Jennings, 
George Wilson. 

FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 
Malyina M. Winkelmann. 



FOSTER SCHOOL. 
Mary Mackey. 

OGDEN SCHOOL. 

Abbott L. Adams, 
William Fleming, 
George A. McLane, 
Robert Templeton. 
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The whole number of tardinesses in the Grammar 
and Primary Schools, during 1859, was 24,904 

Whole number in 1858, 20,784 

The number of pupils in the Grammar and Pri- 
mary Schools, enrolled as members during the whole 
of 1859, and not tardy in a single instance, was 397 

The number in 1858, was 262 

Whole dumber Enrolled. — ^The whole number of 
different pupils enrolled during the year 1859, includ- 
ing those of the High School, was 14,199 
Whole number in 1858, 12,873 
" " 1857, 10,786 
'' " 1856, 8,577 
" " 1855, 6,826 

Changes of Membership. — ^The whole number ad- 
mitted and re-admitted to the Grammar and Primary 
Schools, during 1859, was 15,454. The average num- 
ber belonging, was 6,649. This is equivalent to more 
than two entire changes of the membership of the 
schools in a single year. 

The number re-admitted once, was 3,316 

" " twice, 829 

" " three times, 149 

" " four or more times, 36 

The number of pupils that belonged to the schools 
during the whole of 1859, without at any time losing 
their membership, including those of the High School, 
was 1,955 

In 1858, the number was 1,737 

The number that belonged to the schools less than 
three months of 1859, was 4,603 

Less than three voi^^xsAjMlttl^^ 3,748 
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Age^ etc. — ^The nuinber of pupils under six years 
of age, enrolled as members during 1859, was 1,472 
The number over fifteen, in the Grammar 

Schools, was 891 

The whole number of pupils of German 

parentage, enrolled during 1859, was 3,462 
The number of colored children was 207 



NATrVTTY OF THE PUPILS. 



The following schedule shows the Urth place of all 
the pupils registered in the Public Schools during tlie 
year 1859 : 



Chicago 3,906 

niinois, out of Chicago 758 

New York 2,604 

Massachusetts 472 

Ohio 881 

Pennsylvania. . . . , , 801 

Michigan 267 

Wisconsin 246 

Connecticut 160 

New Jersey * . . . . 100 

Missouri 91 

Kentucky 84 

Vermont 84 

Maine 88 

Indiana 80 

New Hampshire 56 

Maryland 53 

Virginia. 89 

Rhode Island 38 

Iowa 25 

Louisiana 21 

Mississippi 21 



Delaware 


.... 16 


Dist. of Columbia 


11 


Tennessee 


. ... 10 


South Carolina 


.... 9 


Alabama • 


.... 8 


Georgia 


7 



Texas 

California 

Minnesota , 

Kansas 

North Carolina. 



5 
4 
2 
1 
1 



Germany 1,590 

England 853 

Ireland 731 

Canada 425 

Scotland 193 

Sweden 167 

Norway 128 

France 69 

Holland 21 

Wales 20 

Prussia 13 

Switzerland 11 



Italy 

Bohemia 

Nova Scotia.... 
Newfoundland . . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

New Brunswick. 
West Indies. . . . 

Russia 

Brazil 



10 

10 

8 

8 

4 
4 
3 
3 

8 
2 
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Atlantic Ocean 


2 


South Africa 


1 


India 


1 

1 

1 

1 


Poland 


1 


Austria 


Iceland 


1 


Australia 

China 


Unknown 

fATISTICS. 


19 




SCHOOL SI 





It is gratifying to observe that many cities are de- 
voting special attention to the subject of School Sta- 
tistics. The greatest difficulty heretofore, has not 
been in lack of labor and pains-taking in this depart- 
ment, but a lack of method in selecting the most im- 
portant elements, and presenting them in a condensed 
and systematic form. Copious tables of useless fig- 
ures, and minute details of unimportant matters, have 
too often been spread out on the pages of School 
Reports. 

The practice of exchanging reports, which has now 
become general, is doing much to correct existing 
evils, and to secure uniformity in different cities. It 
is to be regretted that several of the older and larger 
cities, still neglect to introduce one or two items that 
are essential to completeness in a School Report, and 
without which it is impossible to institute a reliable 
comparison between the standards of attendance in 
different cities. The last report of the largest city 
in the Union, though extended to over three hun. 
dred pages, nowhere tells us the average number 
of pupils belonging to the schools; and the last 
report of the metropolis of New England, omits to 
mention the whole number enrolled during the year. 
One of the best models that have fallen under my 
observation during the last year, is the Report of 
the Public Schools of St. Louis. 



/■ 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

From a careful census of the private schools of tlie 

city, it appears that the number of pupils belonging 

to them in February, 1860, was 4,294 

In February, 1859, the number was 4,675 

" 1858, " " 4,500 

" 1857, " " 3,890 

In 1856, the number attending the private schools of 
the city was greater than the number attending tlie 
public schools. 

The number of teachers connected with the private 
schools in February, 1859, was 119 

In February, 1860, the number was 116 

INDUSTRIAL AND EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding the success that has attended our 
public school system, and the cordial support which 
it has uniformly received from all classes in the com- 
munity, it must be confessed that as a system designed 
to furnish free instruction to all classes, it still lacks 
completeness in its scope. 

The Indvstiial Schools which are now so well con- 
ducted in different parts of the city, bring under the 
influence of moral and intellectual training a class of 
children that the public schools, in their present or- 
ganization, fail to reach ; and it is doubtful whether 
any expansion of the public school system could be 
made to accomplish this work so satisfactorily as the 
benevolent and philanthropic associations that now 
have it in charge. 
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The establisliinent of Evening Schools is attended 
with many disadvantages, particularly the difficulty 
of securing regular and punctual attendance. They 
are, however, found to be the only schools that meet 
the wants of a very large class of adults and youth, 
whose engagements and circumstances during the day 
are such as to deprive them of the advantages of the 
puplic day schools. 

Nearly all the larger cities make provision for the 
support of evening schools, as a part of the public 
school system. This has not been done in Chicago, 
for the simple reason that the resources of the Board 
of Education are not sufficient to meet the most ur- 
gent necessities of the day schools. 

While we are thus situated, it is gratifying to know 
that this class of persons are not entirely forgotten. 
Several evening schools have already been established 
and sustained by those whose only reward is the sat- 
isfaction of " doing good." * 

* ** There is a large class of boys in our city who grow up in darkness and 
ignorance. From an early period, they idle away their time in the streets, or 
are employed in some business or work that keeps them occupied during the 
hours that the day schools are in session. But too frequently, to these boys, 
home affords no attraction during the long winter evenings. Nothing agree- 
able, nothing cheerful, welcomes them there. Low amusements, the haunts 
of vice, and everything that tends to engraft vice upon ignorance, meets them 
at each corner. Thousands of these boys attend the evening schools, and the 
amount of good that is done is a matter well worthy of consideration. How 
many are saved from crime and misery, by having these places of refuge 
and instruction open to greet them, during the five months in which they 
are provided ! 

" Among those who throng the evening schools for females, are many young 
girls who are employed, during the hours of the day, in the work-shops and 
manufactories of the city, or at service. It is no unusual sight to see girls 
who have passed the day bending over the needle, hasten as soon as the hours 
of labor cease, to the school-room, without even waiting to take their food at 
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VACCINATION. 

I believe Chicago is the only city of any import- 
ance that does not require all children to present 
evidence of having been vaccinated, as a condition of 
admission to the public schools. As the danger from 
this omission is constantly increasing, especially in 
the organization of schools numbering over a thou- 
sand children, I would recommend that measures be 
taken, without further delay, to ensure the vaccina- 
tion of all the children attending schools under tte 
care of the Board. 

MOSELEY FUND. 

In 1856, a fund of $1,000 was established by 
Flavel Moseley, Esq., the' interest of which is ex- 
pended in purchasing text-books for indigent children 
attending the public schools. 

The income of this fiind was at first sufficient to 
meet the wants of all who were entitled to the benefit 
of it ; but the number of indigent children attending 
the schools has increased to such an extent, that we 
are not now able to furnish books for more than one- 
fifth of the destitute children that apply for them. 
The consequence is, that many children of this class 
absent themselves entirely from the schools, while 



home, fearing they may lose this invaluable opportunity, or that they may be 
surpassed by those of their classes, with whom they are engaged in a worthy 
competition. When we call to mind the dangers that surround them, how- 
much they are exposed to temptation, and the snares of the insiduous, how 
feeble is unaided and unprotected ignorance to cope with the crafty and the 
vicious, we may be happy that the public affords this safeguard." — Report of 
the Neio York Board of Education, 
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others attend without the necessary books, making 
very little progress themselves, and greatly retarding 
the progress of the classes to which they belong. 

Chicago is the only city, within my knowledge, 
that fails to furnish all the indigent children of the 
schools with such books as they require. I have be- 
fore expressed the opinion, that the duty of a com- 
munity to furnish free instruction to all the children 
that apply for it, includes also an obligation to pro* 
vide text-books for those who are unable to procure 
them. If this view is correct, I would once more 
respectfully recommend that immediate provision be 
made for this large class of children attending our 
public schools, who are now virtually deprived of the 
benefits of school instruction. 

FOSTER MEDALS. 

In 1857, Dr. Johk H. Foster established a fund 
of $1,000, the avails of which are expended in pro- 
curing medals and other rewards of merit, for the 
most deserving pupils attending the Grammar Schools 
of the city. 

JONES FUND. 

In 1858, William Jones, Esq., established a fund 
of $1,000, the interest of which is applied for the 
benefit of the Jones School, in procuring text-books 
for indigent children, books of reference, maps, globes, 
etc. This is now the only Grammar School in the 
city that has an adequate supply of apparatus and 
reference books, and in which all the indigent child- 
ren are provided with text-books. 
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All the other schools are suffering for lack of just 
such friends and benefactors ; and we have among us 
those who earnestly desire to advance the best inter- 
ests of education, and who are alike blessed with. 
large hearts and ample means. With these condi- 
tions united, it seems to me, that by all the ordinary- 
laws of ratiocination, we may rest assured that an 
example so worthy of imitation will not long be suf- 
fered to stand alone. 

SCHOOL FUND. 

The amouut of real estate now belonging to the School Fund, 

within the limits of the city, is estimated at |900,000 

Amount of real estate outside of the city 25,000 

Money loaned, principal 62,000 

Whole amount of School Fund |977,0OO 

A considerable portion of the real estate belonging 
to this fund is not now available, and much of it is 
leased on very low rents. 

The income of the School Fund, for the year end- 
ing February 1, 1860, including also the dividend 
from the State Fund, was as follows : 

Interest on loans $5,479 84 

Rents* 7,828 78 

State Dividend 19,941 36 

Amount $33,249 97 

The sum required to pay the salaries of the Teach- 
ers and Superintendent, is mostly furnished by the 
avails of the School Fund, which cannot be applied 
to any other purpose. During the last year, the aid 
required from the School Tax Fund in meeting these 
salaries was $14,400. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR THE SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 

The expense of supporting the pubUc schools, dur- 
ing the year ending February 1, 1860, may be re- 
duced to four general heads : 

1. Salaries of Teachers and Superintendent $49,612 43 

2. Salary of School Agent 400 00 

3. Labor and Supplies ; including fuel, repairs, care of 

buildings, office expenses, printing, etc 14,203 66 

4. Rent of school buildings, furniture and lots belonging 

to the city, estimated 19,095 76 

Other Rents 522 34 

Amount $83,834 19 

In estimating the rent of the school estates belong- 
ing to the city, each lot was taken separately, and 
set down at such a sum as it would bring if leased 
for other purposes, and the amount of these estimates 
was added to six per cent, on the present valuation of 
the buildings and furniture. 

Expense per Sehola/r m all the Schools. — The whole 
cost of instruction the last year was $83,834. This 
amount, divided by 6,649, the average number of 
pupils belonging to all the schools, incluaing the 
High School, shows the expense per scholar to have 
been $12 61. 

High School. — ^The expense of sustaining the High 
School during the last year, was $11,364. This 
amount, divided by 248, the average number of pu- 
pils belonging to the school, shows the cost per pupil 
to have been $45 82. The cost per scholar, omiting 
the item of rent, was about $35 28. 
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Ghramma/r wnd Primary ScTwols. — The whole cost 
of sustaining the Grammar and Primary Schools the 
last year, including rent of buildings, was $72,470. 
This sum, divided by 6,401, the average number be- 
longing to the schools, shows the expense per scholar 
to have been $11 32. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. H. WELLS, 

BuperintenderU of P'Mic Schools. 

Chicago, March 3, 1860. 
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Chicago High School, 

March 2, 1860. 

To the Board of Education of the City qf Chicago: 

Gentlemen : The present number of pupils in the 
High School is 286. Of these, 139 are in the Classi- 
cal department, 112 in the English, and 35 in the 
Normal. The building is capable of accommodating 
360 pupils. The number of pupils at the close of 
the year 1858, was 245. During the past year 122 
have been admitted. The following table shows the 
result of the examination of candidates for admission 
to the High School, in July, when the per centage 
required for admission was 70 : 



schools. 


Number 
Examined. 


Number 
Admitted. 


Number 
Rgected. 


Arerage 

Scholarship of 

Whole No. 

Examined. 


Average Age of 
those Admitted. 


Average Time in 

Public Schools of 

those Admitted. 




Years. 


Months. 


Tears. 


Months. 


Brown 

Dearborn,. . . . 

Foster 

Franklin 


14 
18 
14 

1 
27 
12 
35 

1 
20 
37 


4 

9 
11 


14 

1 
20 

2 
15 
10 


10 

9 

3 

1 

13 

11 

15 

6 

5 

27 


68 
69 
72 
69 
70 
60 
70 
52 
72 
62 


15 
16 
14 


2 

3 

10 


2 
4 
8 


2 
3 
3 


Jones 

Einzie , . 

Moseley 

Newberry... . 

Ogden 

Scammon. . . . 
Skinner 


15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 


4 
9 
11 
2 

6 


2 

1 
2 
3 
2 

1 



2 
1 

6 
2 


W ashington. . 
No. 12 


17 
4 


2 



15 
4 


62 
56 


14 


10 


1 


6 


Other Schools. 












206 
















Total 


88 


118 


64 


15 


5 


2 


3 
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The following table exhibits the resulte of the 
examinatioii in December. The per centage required 
for admission was 77: 



SCHOOLS. 


ii 


!i 


11 


i 


"];j™r 


SsH 




Yea™. 


MODlh. 


Tear,. Moolhi. 


Dearborn 

Foster 

Franklin 

Jonea 

Kinzie 

Moselay 

Newberry, 

Soammon, .... 

Skmner 

Washingtoa . . 
No. 12 

Otlier Schools. 


6 

e 

10 

1 

SI 

13 

8 
8 
IS 

'b 
"s 


8 

'o 


3 
4 

e 


13 

4 

8 
2 
13 

'} 


74.1 
74.8 
73.2 
77.6 

m. 

67. 
6S,4 
68.7 
77.1 
71.7 

73^9 

67^2 


14 

14 
14 


9 
7 

2 

S 
5 

"s 


1 
3 
3 
2 

'2 


2 
2 


9 
6 
7 
2 

8 

'7 


S 

ii 


Total 


107 


84 


is 71.6 


15 





2 


i 



The following is a synopsis of the I'esults of all 
the examinations for admission to the High School, 
since its organization in October, 1856 : 



" 


ie56-7-e. 


18SS 




TOTAJL. 


SCHOOLS. 


1 


1 
1 


1 

i 


J 

1 


t 
1 


1 

13 
g 

20 
IS 
26 

7 

40 


1 
1 

~vi 
]5d 

»B 

15 
146 
102 

16 
60 

287 


1 

1 

fi7 
2a 

68 

27 
SB 

130 


i 




as 

1S2 
14 
13 
93 
86 
27 


S 
72 

7 

4 
43 
26 
17 


IB 
60 
1 
9 
H5 
60 


2U 

24 

2 
48 
16 
48 

28 


7 

22 

21 
16 
























JJoseley 


3B 




as 

S39 


14 
110 


18 
137 














44 


14 


30 


1 


G 



21 
3 


70 

100 
1113 


19 


^488 










B7 


47 


50 








Total 


7UM 


367 


431 


Jll 


Vii 


191 


622 
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The admission of large classes, twice in each year, 
has interfered somewhat with the system and classifi- 
cation of the school. The rule recently adopted, 
providing for but a single examination in each year, 
will secure greater simplicity and uniformity in the 
organization of classes than could heretofore be estab- 
lished. 

During the year, 24 pupils graduated honorably, 
after completing the prescribed course of study. The 
following are the names of the graduates from the 
Classical Department : 

D. Emery Bradlet, A. Hsnrt Van Zwoll, 

Henby F. Ghesbbovoh, Fanmt Wurts. 

The following graduated from the English Depart- 
ment : 

William H. Adams, E. Clarence Hubbard, 

Ella C. Bradley, John Moore, 

Albert Dickinson, Robert Peacock, 

Sarah J. Fleming, Edward F. Price, 

Datid L. Greenbaum, John R. Scupham, 

Mart L. Herbert, George Throop, 

Marion Healo, William Throop. 
Ellen A. Hubbard, , 

The following graduated from the Normal Depart- 
ment : 

Caroline Oadwsll, Emily A. Naramore, 

Mary J. Oreswell, Sarah A. Whitehead. 

Alice J. Jinning9, 

Seven pupils graduated from the Normal De- 
partment during the year 1858. 

A Diploma, prepared under the direction of your 
Board, was presented to each graduate, on the occa- 
sion of the Third Anniversary Exercises of the school, 

in July. The following is the form of the Diploma : 
4 
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CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL. 

This Cbrttfiks, that has been a member of the Department of this 

Institution for years, and has honorably completed the course of studj 

prescribed for that Department by the Board of Education. 

Given at Chicago, in the State of Illinois, this day of , in the year 

of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and . 

By crder of the Board of Ediicatwn. 

, PrvndpdL^ , President, 

, Secretary. 

Of the 12 graduates of the JSTormal Department, 
10 are teaching with success in the PubKc Schools of 
the city. 

Hitherto, a large number from each class have left 
before completing the course of study. Various 
causes will, undoubtedly, produce the same result in 
the future. The history of High Schools in other 
cities exhibits a similar experience. 

It is to be regretted that all who are entitled to 
the privileges of the school cannot, or do not, fully 
avail themselves of the opportunities alBforded them ; 
yet, to those who cannot complete the course, the 
discipline and instruction of one or two years has 
great value. As a higher appreciation of the advan- 
tages of a thorough and comprehensive education for 
business, as well as professional men, shall be intro- 
duced into our community, no doubt a larger per cent- 
age of those admitted will complete the full course. 
Still, the attractions of business, removal from the 
city, ill health, etc., will always prevent a consider- 
able number of those who enter the school, from re- 
maining to complete its fiiU course of study. 
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During the year 1859, 53 left the school before 
completiDg the course, for the following reasons : 



To engage in business in the city 16 

** ** teaching. 4 

On account of removal from the city 10 

the sickness or death*of parents 8 

sickness 5 

" " poor scholarship 8 

To be married , 1 

Died 1 



i( 



(( 



« 



C( 



Total. 



,63 



The attendance during the year was highly satis- 
factory. The average number of pupils belonging to 
the school was 248 ; the average daily attendance, 
241 ; the per centage of attendance, 97.1. It is be- 
lieved that no school of a similar character in our 
large cities has a higher per centage of attendance 
than this. 

Ninety-six pupils were not absent a single half day 
during the year. Punctual attendance is, also, almost 
universal. 201 were not tardy during the year. The 
following table shows the gain in punctual attend- 
ance from year to year : 



Year. 


Average number 
of pupils. 


Whole number of cases 
of Tardiness. 


Avenige number of cases 
of tardiness per month. 


1867 


146 


425 


42 


1858 


156 


lt»2 


10 


1859 


241 


90 


7 



In the early part of the year, by the liberality of 
various citizens, and by the receipts derived from a 
public concert, given by the pupils of the High School, 
under the direction of Mr. Tillinghast, their instructor 
in music, the school was enabled to purchase one of 
Steinway's Square Pianos, valued at $350. 
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No addition was made to the Apparatus, or the 
Library during the past year. While the present 
Apparatus is nearly adequate in the departments of 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy and Chemistry, va- 
rious maps and charts,. to facilitate instruction in 
Physiology, Geology and History, are very greatly 
needed. The school is yet unprovided with a single 
map or chart to illustrate either of these branches. 

It is manifestly quite impossible to famish ade- 
quate instruction without them. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

During the year, the boys of the school erected, at 
their own expense, a gymnasium, at the cost of up- 
wards of $100. Very beneficial results were soon 
apparent, in the increased health and vigor of the 
boys, and in their appreciation of the utility of regu- 
lar and appropriate exercise. The gymnasium was, 
of necessity, erected in the open air, and cannot be 
used except during the warm months. No facilities 
for physical exercise for girls yet exist. 

Our public schools provide, with commendable 
efficiency, for the development of intellect, and with 
considerable and increasing success for a suitable cul- 
tivation of the moral nature, but physical education 
is almost entirely neglected, and is left to accident, 
and to occasional theoretical instruction in Hygiene. 
There seems no inherent propriety in developing the 
moral and intellectual in children, and neglecting the 
cultivation of the physical, unless upon the assump- 
tion that the latter may safely be left to the care of 
parents, and is likely to be provided for without 
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special attention. Experience shows ttat such an 
assumption is fallacious. The nervous, debilitated 
constitutions of our citizens are becoming national 
characteristics. No one can enter our public school- 
rooms without being painfully impressed by the sight 
of the bent forms and the feeble and prematurely 
aged appearance of the children. These results are 
often attributed to excessive study, and may occasion- 
ally result, indirectly, from that cause. In the High 
School all reasonable precautions have been employed 
to guard against such results. But the feeble consti- 
tutions and the frequent sickness of school-children 
are not local misfortunes, but are topics for comment 
and regret in all the cities of the country. It seems 
to me that the evil can be removed only by estab- 
lishing in our schools suitable instruction and oppor- 
tunity for the development of the physical nature 
of the children. 

If cheap frame buildings were erected in the yards 
belonging to the High School, the requisite apparatus 
would cheerfully be furnished by the parents of pu- 
pils, and the necessary instruction could be given 
without additional expense. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

A re-organization of the course of study for the 
English and Classical Departments has for some time 
seemed desirable. No substitute for the present 
course has yet been presented, from the fact that those 
whose concurrence was necessary, were not unanimous 
in respect to the nature of the modifications needed. 

From a careful examination of the course of study 
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adopted in the Higli Schools of other cities, and froni 
the conclusions which my experience in our High 
School has suggested, I am led to believe that the 
objects for which the High School was organized, 
would be promoted by the adoption of the following 
modifications : 

1. An extension of the time required to complete 
the course of study in the English and Classical De- 
partments, from three to four years. 

At present, some branches which cannot be omit- 
ted in such a school, are, from want of time, superfi- 
cially considered, and the teacher, through a desire 
to induce thorough and complete investigation, is 
constantly liable to impose too severe labor. I infer 
that this change would correspond to the wishes of 
the community, since the proportion of the pupils 
who prefer the four years course is continually in- 
creasing. 

2. A very considerable diminution of the amount 
of time now devoted to the study of the French and 
German languages. 

It is very difficult, if not totally impossible to pro- 
cure teachers for these branches, whose knowledge of 
them and of the English language is such as to ena- 
ble them to make the study of these branches useful 
as a drill exercise and as a means of mental discipline. 

I believe that the teachers of modern languages in 
the High School, are as efficient as can be procured ; 
yet, after the most careful observation, I am led to 
believe that the study of these branches, hitherto, 
has been unaccompanied by the acquisition of any 
important mental discipline, on the part of the pupils. 
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If this be true, the only advantage gained by their 
study, is a practical knowledge of the written or 
spoken language. 

Yet, not one pupil in fifty acquires, in school, the 
ability to converse intelligibly in the language, and 
very few learn to read it with any facility, and yet 
nearly one-third, of the whole time is devoted to it. 

3. The adoption of a brief course of study in the 
Latin language, as a drill exercise for the whole school. 

I am aware of the objections frequently urged 
against the study of the classics in our Public Schools, 
on the assumption that a knowledge of them is of no 
practical value. It seems to me, however, a grand 
mistake to suppose that the primary or most impor- 
tant object of a High School is to furnish to youth 
such a collection of facts as shall be directly useftd 
in the business of life. Such professional knowledge 
should be mainly sought in the schools created for 
these specific purposes. An acquaintance with such 
elementary branches of an English education as are 
taught in the Grammar Schools, and of the elements 
of various other studies, may be regarded as indis- 
pensable to all. But the acquisition of these consumes 
but a small part of the pupil's time in the High 
School. The larger part of the studies pursued in 
any High School, will not be of direct practical tise 
in life. The main object is to gain such mental dis- 
cipline and acumen, such power of analysis and syn- 
thesis, as shall be serviceable in all the relations of life, 
and in whatever employment the individual may 
engage. To make this subordinate to the acquisition 
of what is properly termed practical knowledge, is to 
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attempt to erect a structure with no substantial foun- 
dation. I know of nothing, which, as a means of 
mental discipline, is in all respects equal to the critical 
study of the Latin language. 

4. An increase of the amount of time devoted to 
the natural sciences. This would render it possible 
to make the study of this part of the course mueli 
more comprehensive and valuable. 

The appropriate limits of this report have enabled 
me merely to suggest, briefly, a few observations in 
favor of these modifications. 



Very respectfully, 

CHAKLES A. DUPEE, 

Principal. 
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No. 254 West Randolph Street 

No. 47 South Clark, h 24 Edina Place. 

No. 394 South Wells, h 371 Michigan Avenue. 



SUPERIKTEKDEKT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

W. H. WELLS, 

Office, 119 South Clark Street, up stairs. 
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SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 



i( 



(I 



CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL, 

Monroe Street^ between Eialeted and Dea 
JKainee, 

Charles A. Dupee, Fnncipalf 

G«orge Howland, 

Edward C. Delano, 

J. 0. Hudnutt, 

Bradford Y. Averell, 

George C. Clark, 

Alex. Coi<]^ard, two hours a day, 

Oscar Frtulhaber, " 

S. Grace Thompson, 

Annie Z. Lewis. 



DEARBORN SCHOOL, 

Madieon Street^ between State and Dear- 
bom. 

George D. Broomell, Principal, 

Anna E. Whittier, 

Alice L. Barnard, 

Fannie Nicol, Fnncipal Primary De- 

partmeni, 
M. Amanda Ramsdell, 
S. Helen Newcomb, 
Martha Myers. 

JONES SCHOOL, 
Comer of Clark and Harrison Streets. 

Willard Woodard, Principal, 

Emily A. Naramore, 

Lavinia C. Perkins, 

Sophia A. Dow, Principal Primary 

Department, 
Olive Backus, 
Ellen M. Wadsworth, 
Lucy A. Williams, 
Alice M. Daniels. 



BRANCH OF JONES SCHOOL, 

Comer of Wabash Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, 

Jennie A. Porter, 
Laura A. Kellogg. 

SCAMMON SCHOOL, 

Madison Street, between Hoisted and 
Union, 

Daniel S. Wentworth, Principal, 

M. Louise Wilson, 

Mary L. Reed, 

Helen C. Litchfield, Principal PH- 

mary Department, 
Eliza L. Forbes, 
Martha P. F^nnimore. 

KINZIE SCHOOL, 
Comer of Ohio and La SaUe Streets, 

Benjamin D. Slocum, Principal, 

El«ie H. Gould, 

Elizabeth H. Tanner, 

Kate M. Sullivan, Principal Primary 

Department, 
Emily L. Robinson, 
Lizzie M. Rickcords, 
Kate Lonergan. 

FRANKLIN SCHOOL, 
Comer of Division and Sedg&wick Sts. 

Albert G. Lane, Principal, 

Marion B. Sinclair, 

Emma Dickerman, 

Naomi Dougall, Principal Primary 

Department, 
Sarah A. Whitehead, 
Martha J. Larson. 



8CH00LS AND TEACHERS, 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL, 

Comer of Owen and Sangamon Streets, 

Benjamin R. Cutter, Principal^ 
Fannie H. Smith, 
Annie Eennicott, 

Amanda L. Duncan, Principal Pri- 
mary Department^ 
Helen A. Butler, 
Nellie D. Kendall, 

BRANCH OF WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL, 

Harriet E. Harmon. 

MOSELEY SCHOOL, 

Comer of Michigan Avenue and Monte- 
rey Streets. 

Francis A. Benham, Principal^ 

Harriet Barnes, 

Sarah E. Foster, 

Susan W. Howe, 

Mary E. Reed, 

Catharine C. Fox, Pnncipal Primary 

Department^ 
Charlotte C. Henry, 
Rachel A. Coale, 
Hannah Dickinson, 
Hattie A. Haff. 

BROWN SCHOOL, 
Comer of Warren and Page Streets, 

Samuel* H. White, Principal, 

Harriet M. Wentworth, 

Sophia L. Dean, 

Allie Loveless, Principal Primary 

Department, 
Kate K Raworth, 
M. Frances Wentworth, 
Mary D. Houlton. 

FOSTER SCHOOL, 
Union Street, near Twelfth. 

George W. Spoffbrd, Principal, 
Emeline S. Haley, Head Assistant, 
Susan E. Ransom, 



Jennie E. McLaren, 
Ann K. Alden, 
Sarah E. Bliss, 
Belinda N. Jones, 
Ann E. Winchell, 
Sarah E. Catlln, 
Emma V. Taylor, 
Fanny M. Trimingham, 
Sarah M. Barnes, 
Alice J. Jennings, 
Julia A. Nelson, 

06DEN SCHOOL, 

Chestnvit Street^ between Dearborn and 
Wolcott. 

George W. Dow, Principal, 

Miriam S. Sherman, 

Juliet B. Smith, 

Harriet M. Messer, 

Hannah Cooke, Principal Primary 

Department, 
Anna M. Duffy, 
M. Frances Smith, 
Sarah E. Austin, 
Anna E. Richards, 
D. Ellen Eettlestrings. 

NEWBERBY SCHOOL, 
Comer cf Orchard and WiUow Streets. 

Curtis C. Meserve, Principal, 

Emma Hooke, 

Eva Lewis, 

EUen J. Stevens, Principal Primary 

Department, 
Ellen y. Lamb, 
Aurelia S. Russell, 
Eliza C. Boyce, 
C. E. Young. 

SCHOOL NO. 12, 
Comer of Bevben and ComeUa Streets. 

Eugene L. Aiken, Principal, 
Maggie A. Fames, Principal Pri- 
mary Department, ' 
Mary J. Creswell. 
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SKINNER SCHOOL, 

Comer of Jackson and Aberdeen StrteU, 

A. N. Merriman, PrvneipaJy 

Sophia J. Marshall, Head Asaisiani^ 

Helen Culver, 

Harriet H. Nichols, 

Gertrude Van Patten, 

Helen P. Young, 

Lizzie M. Snow, 

Ellen B. Chapin, 

Annie L. Woodford, 

Sarah J. Merriman, 



Julia R. Graves, 
Sarah J. Fleming, 
Matilda Fainnan, 
Susan A. Swift, 
Lizzie M. Kennedy, 
Harriet N. De Riemer, 
Amelia A. Bowker, 
Annie E. Trimingham, 
Sarah G. Downs. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
William TiUinghast 



SUMMARY OF TEACHERS' SALARIES. 

HIGH SCHOOL 
One Principal, (male, ) $1,800 per axmum. 

One Assistant, " 1,100 " 

Three " " 1,000 " 

One " " 800 " 

Two " ** (two hours a day,) 400 ** 

One " (female,) 600 " 

One " " 400 " 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Three Principals, (male,) $1,200 per annum. 

Eight " " 1,000 " 

One " " 800 " 

One " « 600 '* 

Two Head Assistants, (female,) 400 " 

Twelve Assistants " 400 " 

Seven " " 875 " 

Seven " " 850 " 

Five « ** 800 " 

Three " " 250 " 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Four Principals, ( female, ) $600 per annum. 

Two " " 460 " 

Four « " 400 " 

One " " 860 " 

Two Assistants, « 400 " 

One " " 875 " 

Fourteen Assistants *' 850 ** 

Twenty-three " " 800 " 

Fourteen " " 250 " 

One Music Teacher $1,000 per annum. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



The following special provisions respecting the or- 
ganization of the Board of Education, are contained 
in the City Charter, approved Feb. 14, 1857 : 

The Common Council of said city shall, before the first Tues- 
day of May after the passage of this act, appoint fifteen School 
Inspectors, who shall be denominated and styled the Board of 
Education of said city. The said Board shall be divided into 
three classes of five members each ; those of the first class 
shall vacate their seats at the expiration of the first year ; those 
of the second class at the expiration of the second, and those 
of the third class at the expiration of the third year ; so that 
five new members shall be appointed in every year to succeed 
those whose terms of office will expire. 

After the first annual election of said Board of Inspectors, 
the Board of Aldermen shall, annually thereafter, on or before 
the first Tuesday of May in every year, appoint five Inspectors 
of said Board of Education, who shall hold their offices for 
three years, and until their successors are elected and qualified, 
and shall enter upon the discharge of their duties on the said 
first Tuesday of May in each year. 

The following extracts are copied from the Ordi- 
nances of the City in relation to Schools : 

There shall be established in this city at least one common 
school in each school district now or hereafter to be cnjaU'd, 
and free instruction shall be given in said schools U) all the 
children residing within the limits of the city who are ov<rrtho 
age of five yearSy and who may be sent to, or attend such 
schooL 
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It shall be the duty of the inspectors to establish all such 
by-laws, rules and regulations, for their own government, and 
for the establishment and maintenance of a proper and uniform 
system of discipline in the several schools, as may, in their 
opinion, be necessary. 

There shall be a department in the High School expressly 
for the qualification of female teachers, which shall be styled 
the " Normal " or " Teachers' Department" Graduates of this 
department shall have preference, other things being equal, in 
the appointment of teachers for the Primary and Grammar 
Schools. 

The Board of Education shall have power to make such 
rules, in regard to the admission of pupils into the High School, 
as, in their judgment, shall be deemed wise and expedient. 

The Board of Education shall have power to make snob 
rules, in relation to the boundaries of the Districts from which 
pupils shall be received into the several Public Schools, as, in 
their judgment, shall be deemed wise and expedient 

No money shall be charged to the School Tax Fund for 
improvements or repairs to the school premises, nor for any 
supplies of any kind, unless the same shall have been submitted 
to the Board of Education, and the bills approved by them. 

When new School Buildings are ordered by the Common 
Council, it shall be the duty of the Board of Education to 
designate the proper location for the same ; they shall also 
designate the kind of buildings to be erected, and procure the 
necessary plans and estimates for the same, to be submitted to 
the Common Council for approval. 
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§ 1. The members of the Board of Education shall meet 
and organize each year, on the first Tuesday of May. 

§ 2. At the first meeting after the organization of the Board, 
in each year, the President shall appoint, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board, the following standing committees, viz : 

1. A Committee on School Buildings and Grounds, consist- 
ing of three members. 

2. A Committee on Text Books and Course of Instruction, 
consisting of three members. 

3. A Committee on Apparatus and Furniture, consisting of 
three members. 

4. A Committee on Examination of Teachers, consisting of 
three members and the Superintendent. 

6. A Committee on the Appointment of Teachers, consisting 
of the President of the Board, the Chairman of the Committee 
on the Examination of Teachers, and one other member. 

6. A Committee on Janitors and Supplies, consisting of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Buildings and Grounds, the 
Chairman of the Auditing Committee, and one other member. 

7. A Committee on Medals and Rewards, consisting of three 
members. 

8. An Auditing Committee, consisting of three members. 

9. A Committee on the High School, consisting of three 
members. 

10. A Committee of one for each of the other schools. 

§ 3. The Board shall hold its regular meetings on the last 
Saturday of each month, at 2 o'clock P. M., unless otherwise 
ordered by the Board. Special meetings may be called at any 
time, by the President, or at the written request of any three 
members, left with the Secretary. 

§ 4. A majority of the Board shall be requisite to constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 

5 
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POWERS. AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT. 

§ 1. The President shall take the chair at the time ap- 
pointed for the meeting of the Board, and shall call the mem- 
bers to order ; and, on the appearance of a quorum, he shall 
cause the minutes of the last meeting of the Board to be read, 
and shall proceed to business in the following order : 

1st. Reports of Committees, to be called in order, except 
Committees on the Grammar and Primary Schools. 

2d. Petitions and Communications. 

3d. Reports and suggestions from the Superintendent. 

4th. Miscellaneous and unfinished business. 

6th. Reports from the Committees on the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. 

§ 2. The President shall preserve order and decorum in the 
meetings, and shall decide all questions of order, subject to 
appeal to the Board. 

§ 3. The President shall rise to address the Board, but may 
put a question or read sitting. He shall declare all votes, but 
in case of doubt shall, on request of any member, require 
members to rise, and stand until they are counted, and he 
shall then declare the result. The vote on any question may 
be taken by yeas and nays^ when any member shall call for 
them. 

§ 4. When the President wishes to address the Board at 
length, on any subject or question pending before it, he shall 
request some member to take the chair temporarily, but he 
may state facts, and give his opinion on questions of order, 
without leaving the chair. 

§ 5. A motion to adjourn shall always be in order, except 
when a member has the floor, and when a question has been 
put and not decided. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF MEMBERS. 

§ 1. When any member is about to speak in debate, or to 
present any matter to the Board, he shall rise in his place, and 
respectfully address the President, and shall confine himself to 
the question under debate, and avoid personalities. 
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§ 2. No member while speaking, shall be interrupted by 
another, except to call to order, or to correct a mistake. 

§ 3. No member shall speak more than five minutes at any- 
one time, on any motion or order under discussion, nor more 
than twice to the same question, without leave first obtained 
of the Board, nor more than once until all other members 
choosing to speak, shall have spoken. 

§ 4. All resolutions offered by members of the Board, shall 
be submitted in writing. 

§ 5. Every member who shall be present when a question is 
put, shall give his vote, unless the Board for special reasons 
excuse him. 

DUTIES OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

§ 1. It shall be the duty of the Committee on School Build- 
ings and Grounds, to exercise a general supervision over the 
warming and ventilation of the several school houses; to 
recommend any alterations in the school houses, and any im- 
provement in the school grounds that may be found necessary. 

§ 2. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Text Books 
and Course of Instruction, from time to time, to recommend 
to the Board such improvements in the course of Instruction, 
and such changes in the books used in the schools, as may be 
deemed expedient. Whenever a recommendation is made to 
adopt any new text book in the schools, it shall lie on the ta- 
ble one month, before the final action of the Board thereon. 

§ 3. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Apparatus 
and Furniture, from time to time, to recommend the purchase 
of such apparatus as may be found necessary, and the pur- 
chase, change, or alteration of school furniture, as they may 
deem expedient. 

§ 4. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Examination 
of Teachers, from time to time, to examine all candidates who 
may apply for situations in the Public Schools. Candidates 
shall be examined in the absence of all spectators, except 
members of the Board of Education and the Superintendent 

§ 5. It shall be the duty of the Committee on the Appoint- 
ment of Teachers, to make such appointments and transfers of 
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Female Teachers, as the wants of the Grammar and Primary 
schools may require. 

§ 6. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Medals and 
Rewards, to see that a sufficient number of medals bearing a 
proper inscription, and diplomas with the requisite engravings, 
are procured and in the possession of the Superintendent, at 
least two weeks before the close of the summer term of the 
schools. 

§ 1. It shall be the duty of the Principal of the High 
School, with the approval of the Superintendent, to prepare a 
suitable list of written questions for each examination of pu- 
pils for admission to the High School, and some member of 
the Committee on the High School shall be present during the 
continuance of the examination. Said Committee shall also 
perform the same duties that are prescribed for the several 
committees of the Grammar schools. 

§ 8. It shall be the duty of the Auditing Committee to 
examine all bills charged to the school tax fund, and express 
their approval or dissent, as the case may require. All bills 
approved by the Auditing Committee, shall be regarded as 
approved by the Board. 

All orders drawn on the Moseley, Jones and Foster Medal 
Funds, when approved by the President and Secretary, shall 
be regarded as approved by the Board. 

§ 9. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Janitors and 
Supplies, to make all necessary arrangements for the care of 
the school buildings and premises, and to exercise a general 
supervision of the various supplies of fuel, mats, clocks, cray- 
ons, etc. 

§ 10. It shall be the duty of the several District Committees 
to visit the schools under their charge at least once in four 
weeks, and to make a short report, from time to time, of the 
condition of said schools. And it shall further be the duty of 
chairman of the several district committees to be present at 
the close of the summer terms of said schools, and to award 
the medals and diplomas to those pupils whose scholarship and 
general deportment entitle them to the same, which shall be 
determined by the class books, and by a special examination of 
the classes. 
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"No medal shall be awarded to a pupil who is not a member 
of the first class of the master's division, nor to any pupil who 
has received one before ; and no medal shall be awarded to a 
pupil who has attended the school at which the medal is re- 
ceived less than two terms of the year immediately preceding. 

ELECTION OF TEACHERS AND THEIR SALARIES. 

§ 1. The school year, for the purposes contemplated in these 
rules, shall commence on the first Monday in September, and 
end on the second Friday in July. 

§ 2. The engagements of the Board of Education with all 
the teachers of the Public Schools, shall terminate at the close 
of the summer term of each year ; and at the last regular 
meeting before the close of the summer term, the Board shall 
elect the teachers and fix their salaries. 

§ 3. Salaries, — The salaries of the teachers in the Public 
Schools are established as follows : 

To the Assistants in the Primary and Grammar departments, 
during the first fourteen weeks, at the rate of $250 per annum. 

For the first year afterwards, $300 per annum. 
« 2d " " 350 " 

" 3d " " 375 " 

" 4th, and subsequently, 400 " 

But no teacher that has left the schools for a period of one 
or more years, shall be entitled to any advance of salary in 
consideration of services rendered previous to such absence. 

To Head Assistants, at the rate of $400 per annum the first 
year, and $450 after one year. 

To the Principals in the Primary departments of the Dear- 
born, Jones, Scammon, Kinzie, Franklin, and Washington 
schools, at the rate of $450 per annum the first year, and $500 
after one year. 

To the Principals of the Primary departments in the Moseley, 
Brown, Ogden, and Newberry schools, $400 per annum. 

To the Principals in the Moseley, Brown, Foster, Ogden, 
Newberry, and Skinner schools, and others of a similar char- 
acter, if there shall be any, $1,000 per annum. 
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§ 4. The checks for the teachers' bills shall be delivered on 
Tuesday after the close of each school month. The salary- 
paid shall in all cases be for the time of actual service, each 
week being taken as a fractional part of the whole number of 
school weeks in the year, and each year commencing at the 
opening of the fall term. 

Any questions of order arising, not provided for in these 
rules, shall be decided according to well established parliament- 
ary rules for the government of deliberate bodies. 



SUPERINTENDENT AND HIS DUTIES. 



§ 1. The Superintendent of Public Schools shall act under 
the advice and direction of the Board of Education, and shall 
have the superintendence of all the Public Schools, school 
houses, books and apparatus. He shall devote himself exclu- 
sively to the duties of his office. He shall keep regular office 
hours, other than school hours, at a place to be provided for 
that purpose ; which shall be the general depository of the 
books and papers belonging to the Board of Education, and at 
which the Board shall hold its meetings. He shall acquaint 
himself with whatever principles and facts may concern the 
interests of popular education, and with all matters pertaining 
in any way to the oganization, discipline and instruction of 
Public Schools, to the end that all the children in this city, 
who are instructed at the Public Schools, may obtain the best 
education which these schools are able to impart. 

§ 2. He shall visit all the schools as often as his duties will 
permit, and shall pay particular attention to the classification 
of the pupils in the several schools, and to the apportionment 
among the classes of the prescribed studies. In passing daily 
from school to school, he shall endeavor to transfer improve- 
ments and to remedy defects. 
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§ 3. He shall have authority to dismiss the Primary Schools 
in each division of the city, at such times as he may deem 
advisable, for the purpose of meeting the teachers and confer- 
ring with them in respect to the best methods of discipline and 
instruction. He shsdl also have authority to call together, at 
these meetings, such classes of the schools as he may wish to 
employ in illustrating the principles presented. 

§ 4. He shall attend all meetings of the Board of Education, 
and act as Secretary thereof. He shall keep the Board of 
Education constantly informed of the condition of the Public 
Schools, and the changes required in the same. He shall keep 
a record of all his proceedings, at all times open to the Board 
of Education. A general report of the condition of the Public 
Schools shall be prepared by him at the close of each school 
year, for publication. He shall, moreover, report to the Board 
of Education, from time to time, such by-laws and regulations 
for the government, discipline and management of the Public 
Schools as he may deem expedient, and the same may be 
adopted by the Board; and shall also perform such other 
duties as the Board of Education shall, from time to time, 
direct, except the employment of teachers. 

§ 5. The Superintendent is authorized to grant permits to 
pupils resident in one district to attend school in another, when 
there are good reasons for the change. 

§ 6. The Superintendent shall carefully observe the teaching 
and discipline of all the teachers employed in the Public 
Schools, and shall report to the Board whenever he shall find 
any teacher deficient or incompetent in the discharge of his 
or her duties. 

§ 1. The orders of the Board of Education for labor and 
supplies shall be given by the Superintendent, under the gene- 
ral direction of the President of the Board, and the several 
Standing Committees — each Committee attending to the 
supervision of its own department. 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



§ 1. Teachers to Acquaint Tliemselves toith the Regulations. 
— All the teachers of the Public Schools are expected to make 
themselves familiar with the provisions of these regulations, 
and to co-operate with the Board at all times in taking such 
measures as may be necessary to secure their observance. A 
faithful compliance with all the rules relating to teachers, shall 
be one of the conditions on which the teachers retain their 
connection with the Public Schools^ It shall be the duty of 
every teacher to have a copy of the regulations at all times in 
possession at his or her school room, 

§ 2. Teachers to he at School Rooms Early, — All the teach- 
ers of the Public Schools are required to be at their respective 
school rooms, both morning and afternoon, ten minutes before 
the time prescribed for commencing school, and the school 
rooms shall be opened at this time for the reception of pupils. 

In cold or stormy weather, the principals shall also make such 
arrangements that one or more rooms or halls will be open to 
receive pupils half an hour before school ; and in cold weather, 
these rooms or halls shall be made comfortably warm. 

Each school shall have a uniform standard of time, to be re- 
gulated by the master ; and all the teachers shall conform to 
this standard in making their record in the time book. The 
masters of the several schools are expected to give such atten- 
tion to the time records of all the teachers as may be necessary 
to secure accuracy and uniformity. Teachers who are not 
present at their respective school houses ten minutes before the 
time prescribed for commencing school, shall report themselves 
as tardy. 

§ 3. Opening and Closing School, — The Principals shall 
punctually observe the hours appointed for opening and dis- 
missing the schools ; and during school hours the teachers shall 
faithfully devote themselves to the duties of their office. 
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§ 4. Opening Exercises, — The morning exercises of each de- 
partment of the several schools shall commence with reading 
the Scriptures, without note or comment, and that exercise 
may be followed by repeating the Lord's Prayer, and by ap- 
propriate singing. It shall be the duty of every teacher to join 
in the opening exercises. 

§ 5. Discipline, — The teachers shall practice such discipline 
in the schools as would be exercised by a kind, firm, judicious 
parent in his family, and they shall avoid corporal punishment 
when good order can be preserved by milder measures. It is 
strictly enjoined upon all teachers in the schools to avoid all 
appearance of indiscreet haste in the discipline of their pu- 
pils ; and in the more difficult cases that may occur, to apply 
to the Superintendent for advice and direction. 

The masters may require the other teachers to preserve a 
full and accurate record of all cases of corporal punishment, 
whenever they deem such a measure adapted to promote the 
interests of their respective schools. 

§ 6. Suspension of Pupils in Special Cases, — ^For violent or 
pointed opposition to authority, in any particular instance, a 
master may suspend a pupil from school for the time being, 
thereupon he shall immediately inform the parent or guardian 
of the measure, and apply to the Superintendent for advice 
and direction. 

§ 7. Suspension of Pupils by the Superintendent, — ^When- 
ever the Principal of any school shall report to the Superinten- 
dent the name of a pupil whose conduct is considered such, 
in school or out, that he is an unlit member of the school, the 
Superintendent shall examine the case without delay, and if in 
his opinion the pupil has been duly admonished, and reforma- 
tion appears to be hopeless, he shall suspend such pupil from 
school temporarily, and shall report the case to the Board of 
Education at their next meeting. 

§ 8. Responsibility of Teachers, — The masters of the 
several schools shall be held responsible for the general man- 
agement and discipline of both the Grammar and Primary de- 
partments. The Primary Assistants in each school shall follow 
the directions of the Primary Principal ; and all the teachers 
of the Primary department, and the assistants of the Gram- 
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mar department, shall be under the general direction of the 
master. But the Principal of the Primary department, and 
the assistants of both departments, shall be responsible for the 
order of their respective classes. 

§ 9. Head Assistants, — The Head Assistant of a school shall 
have charge of such classes in the master's division as he may 
designate ; she shall also have charge of the records of the 
school, under the general supervision of the Principal, and 
shall discharge such other duties as he may assign. 

§ 10. Management of the High School. — The general man- 
agement and discipline of the High School are committed to 
the hands of the Principal ; but each of the assistants shall be 
responsible, under the direction of the Principal, for the order 
of his own room. 

§ 11. Teachers* Meeting at High School, — The teachers of 
the High School shall meet once a week, at such time as the 
Principal may appoint, for consultation in regard to the inter- 
ests of the school. 

§ 12. Order in the Stairways and Halls, — The Principal of 
each department of the several schools shall establish special 
rules for securing good order in the stairways and school 
yards. 

§ 13. Oare of School Premises, — The masters of the several 
schools shall prescribe such rules for the use of the yards and 
out-buildings connected with the school houses, as shall insure 
their being kept in a neat and proper condition, and shall ex- 
amine them as often as may be necessary for such purpose. 
The masters shall be held responsible for any want of neat- 
ness or cleanliness about their school premises. 

§ 14. JRecesses, — ^The teachers of the Grammar departments 
of the several schools shall allow a recess for all the pupils in 
the same, not exceeding fifteen minutes from the time they 
leave their seats until they are again seated ; and the Princi- 
pals of the Primary departments shall allow a recess not ex- 
ceeding twenty minutes from the time the pupils leave their 
seats till they are again seated. Whenever pupils are de- 
tained in the school room at recess, they shall be allowed to 
pass out after the recess is closed. All pupils in health shall 
be required to pass out of the school rooms at recess, but shall 
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never be required to remain out when it would occasion an 
exposure of health. 

§ 15. Ventilation and Temper ature.—rlt shall be the duty 
of the teachers to give vigilant attention to the ventilation and 
temperature of their school rooms. A regular system of ven- 
tilation shall be practiced in winter as well as in summer, by 
which the air in all the school rooms shall be effectually 
changed at each recess, and at such other times as may be 
necessary to prevent the breathing of impure air. Whenever 
windows are opened for the purpose of ventilation, it shall be 
by lowering them from the top, except during the warmest 
days of summer, and children shall in no case be allowed to 
sit in a draught of cold air. 

During the season for fires, the teachers shall endeavor to 
keep the temperature of their rooms from 65° to 68° Fah- 
renheit. If in any case the temperature is found to rise above 
^0°, it should be reduced immediately by lowering the win- 
dows; and in case it is found to be below 60°, measures 
should be taken immediately to raise it. 

§ 16. General Mecorda and Class Books. — The Principal 
and Assistants of each department of the several schools shall 
keep such general records and class books as may be prescribed 
by the Board of Education or the Superintendent. All the 
class books and other record books, when filled up, are to be 
returned to the office of the Board of Education. 

§ lY. Record Boohs sent to Office of Board, — ^At the close 
of each school year, in July, all the class books, general records, 
registers, time books, Moseley account books, and records of 
visitors, shall be sent by the Principals to the office of the 
Board of Education ; and they shall be returned to the Princi- 
pals at the opening of the fall term in September. 

§ 18. Blanks for Schools. — All school registers, class books, 
monthly reports of pupils, and blanks for monthly returns, 
shall be after uniform patterns, to be determined by the Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, to whom all teachers shall apply 
whenever such books or forms are needed. 

§ 19. Manner of keeping Registers and Class Books. — 
Teachers shall keep their registers and class books neatly and 
accurately, and in accordance with the prescribed forms. 
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§ 20. Monthly Returns — The Principals shall make monthly 
returns of their respective schools, in accordance with the blank 
forms prepared for that purpose, and deliver them at the office 
of the Board before twelve o'clock, on the last Saturday of 
each school month. 

§ 21. Examinations. — There shall be an annual public ex- 
amination of all the schools, to be held at such time and con- 
ducted in such manner as the Board may direct ; and a special 
examination of any of the schools may be held whenever the 
Board deem it expedient. 

§ 22. Abse^ice from Examination, — ^Any pupil who shall 
absent himself from any regular examination of the school 
which he attends, without rendering a satisfactory excuse to 
the Principal, shall be suspended from the school; and the 
Principal shall immediately report the case to the parent of the 
pupil, and also to the Superintendent for his action thereon. 

§ 23. Care of Houses, — The Principals of the several schools 
shall, with the appropriation made for such purposes, purchase 
all articles necessary for sweeping and cleaning their school 
houses, and employ suitable persons to make the necessary 
fires, sweep the school rooms, halls and stairs, and dust the 
school furniture. During one week of the spring vacation, and 
at such other times as may be necessary to insure cleanliness, 
the Principals of the several schools shall, from the same appro- 
priation, employ suitable persons to wash the floors, seats, 
desks, stairs, doors, wainscoting, etc., of their school houses, 
and remove the dust from the ceiling and walls of the rooms. 
It shall be the duty of the master of each school to see that 
said work is properly done. 

§ 24. Sweeping^ etc,^ when to he done, — All sweeping, dust- 
ing, and cleansing school houses shall be done out of school 
hours. 

§ 25. Schedule of Apparatus^ Books^ etc, — It shall be the 
duty of the Superintendent to preserve, at the office of the 
Board, a complete list of the books in the school libraries, and 
of all the apparatus, reference books, clocks, thermometers, 
chairs, beUs, settees, mats, keys, etc., belonging to the several 
Public Schools ; and during the month of December in each 
year, he shall cause a careful comparison to be made of this 
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list with the articles belonging to the schools, and report the 
result to the Board. 

§ 26. Closing School Premises. — It shall be the duty of the 
master of each school to cause the doors of the wood-shed, out- 
houses, gates, and the outside doors of his school house to be 
locked, and all windows of the same to be shut and fastened 
every day, after the close of his school 

§ 27. Care in respect to Fires. — ^During the season for keep- 
ing fires, it is expected that the masters will give special atten- 
tion to the practice of economy in the use of fuel, and take 
every precaution to save the buildings from exposure to fire. 

§ 28. Holidays. — No teacher shall take any holiday not al- 
lowed by the rules of the Board, or leave school in school hours, 
except in accordance with § 37, or on account of sickness 
or other unavoidable necessity. 

§ 29. Institutes. — It shall be the duty of all the teachers of 
the Public Schools to meet on the second Saturday of each 
month, at such time and place as the Board may direct, for the 
purpose of holding an Institute for their own improvement in 
teaching, under the direction of the Board of Education. The 
exercises shall commence at 9 a. m., and close at 12, with a 
recess of 20 minutes. At the close of each term, the Superin- 
tendent shaU report to the Board all cases of absence, or tardi- 
ness, or leaving before the close of the Institute, that have 
occcured during the term. 

§ 30. Subscriptions and Cont/rihutions. — No teacher shall 
allow a subscription or contribution of any kind in any Public 
School. 

§ 31. Prizes, — The teachers shall not award any medals or 
others prizes to the pupils under their charge, unless specially 
authorized by the Board. 

§ 32. Advertisements and Agents. — No teacher shaU read 
or allow to be read to the pupils of any Public School, any 
advertisement. Nor shall any agent or other person be per- 
mitted to enter any school for the purpose of exhibiting, either 
to teachers or pupils, any new book, map or article of appara- 
tus, or announce in any manner any public entertainment 

§ 33. Beading Begulations to Pvpils. — It shall be the duty 
of the Principals of the schools to read to the pupils of their 
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respective departments, from time to time, so much of the 
school regulations as apply to them, that they may have a clear 
understanding of the rules by which they are governed. 

§ 34. Authorized Boohs and Studies, — The books used, and 
the studies pursued, shall be such, and such only, as may be 
authorized by the Board ; and the teachers shall not permit any 
books, tracts, or other publications to be distributed in their 
schools. 

§ 35. Buildings, hoto Used. — The school buildings under 
the control of the Board of Education shall not be used for 
any other purpose than the accommodation of the Public 
Schools, except by special vote of the Board. 

§ 36. Books from the Moseley Fund, — All the books fur- 
nished by the Moseley Fund, for the use of indigent children, 
shall be returned to the teachers at the close of each term. 
The masters of the several schools shall render to the Board at 
the end of each year an account of all books furnished them 
from the Moseley Fund, for the iise of indigent children. They 
shall record in a book provided for this purpose the name of 
each pupil to whom a book is loaned, the title of the book, date 
of delivering, and date of returning ; and this record shall at 
all times be open to the inspection of the Board. The account 
rendered to the Board shall embrace the whole number of each 
kind of books received from the fund during the year, the num- 
ber of each kind loaned to pupils, the number of each kind 
returned, and the number of each kind remaining in the hands 
of the teacher. All books furnished from the Moseley Fund 
shall be delivered to the masters of the several schools, or to 
their written order. 

§ 37. Teachers Visiting Schools. — The^ teachers may visit 
any of the Public Schools of the city, for the purpose of ob- 
serving different modes of instruction and discipline ; but such 
visits shall not occupy more than one half day in a term, and 
teachers shall not leave their schools for this purpose till pro- 
vision, satisfactory to the President of the Board or the Super- 
intendent, has been made for the proper care of the pupils un- 
der their immediate charge. 

§ 38. Age and Non-Mesidents. — All children living within 
the limits of the city who are not otherwise disqualified, and 
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who are upwards of five years of age, shall be entitled to 
attend the Public Schools of the city ; but no child whose resi- 
dence is not in the city, or who has only a temporary residence 
in it for the purpose of attending the Public Schools, shall be 
received or retained in any school. 

§ 39. Pupils shall have Books, — No pupil shall be allowed 
to retain connection with any Public School, unless furnished 
with the books, slate, and other utensils required to be used 
in the class to which he belongs. 

§ 40. Cleanliness. — Any child that comes to school without 
proper attention having been given to the cleanliness of his 
person or dress, or whose clothes need repairing, shall be sent 
home to be properly prepared for the school room. 

§ 41. Pupils shall not Leave ScJwol loithout Permission, — 
No pupil shall leave the school room during school hours, or 
the yard at recess, without permission from a teacher. 

§ 42. JBad Habits and Bad Language, — The pupils are 
strictly enjoined to avoid idleness and profanity, falsehood and 
deceit, obscene and indecent language, and every wicked and 
disgraceful practice, and to conduct themselves in an orderly 
and decent manner, both in school and out. 

§ 43. Protection of Desks. — In all the schools provided with 
improved furniture, pupils shall have the frames of their slates 
covered, or in some other way secured against all danger of 
injuring the school desks. 

§ 44. Penalty for Damages to School Property. — Any pupil 
who shall in any way cut or otherwise injure any part of any 
Public School House, or injure any fences, trees or out-build- 
ings belonging to any of the Public School estates, or shall 
write any profane or obscene language, or make any obscene 
pictures or characters on any Public School premises, shall be 
liable to suspension, expulsion or other punishment, according 
to the nature of the offense. The master of a school may sus- 
pend a pupil temporarily for such offense, and he shall there- 
on immediately notify the parent or guardian, and apply to the 
Superintendent for advice and direction. 

It shall be the duty of all the teachers to see that no persons 
are allowed to step on any of the chairs, settees, benches, or 
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window-casings of the schools, without first placing something 
on the seat or casing that will secure it against all danger of 
being defaced or injured. 

All damage done to school property by any of the pupils, 
shall be repaired at the expense of the party committing the 
trespass. 

§ 45. Contagious Diseases, — ^o pupil affected with any con- 
tagious disease shall be allowed to remain in any of the Pub- 
lic Schools. 

§ 46. Leaving School, — ^Whenever a parent wishes to have 
his child leave school before its close, for the purpose of attend- 
ing to any music, dancing, writing or drawing lessons, he shall 
apply to the Superintendent, who may grant such permission, 
provided it will not interfere with the pupil's regular course of 
instruction in school. 

§ 47. Tardiness. — The bell of each school shall be rung a 
short time before the hour for commencing school ; and every 
pupil who is not in the school room when the hour arrives, shall 
be marked as tardy. Tardiness shall be considered a violation 
of the school regulations, and shall subject delinquents to such 
penalty as the nature of the case may require. 

If any pupil who is frequently tardy, or frequently dismissed 
before the close of school, shall, on being suitably admonished, 
fail to correct the evil, it shall be the duty of the teacher to 
report the case to the Superintendent, who may, at his discre- 
tion, suspend the pupil from school till he receives satisfactory 
assurance from the parent or guardian that the irregularity will 
be corrected. 

§ 48. Absence. — ^Every scholar in the Grammar Schools who 
shall be absent six half days in four consecutive weeks, and 
every scholar in the Primary Schools who shall be absent eight 
half days in four consecutive weeks, without an excuse from 
the parent or guardian, given either in person or by written 
note, satisfying the teacher that the absences were caused by 
his own sickness or by sickness in the family, shall forfeit his 
seat in the school ; and the teacher shall forthwith notify the 
parent, and in special cases the Superintendent, that the pupil 
is suspended. No pupil thus suspended shall be restored to 
school till the parent or guardian has given satisfactory assur- 
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ance that the pupil will be punctual in the future, and obtained 
permission from the Superintendent for him to return. 

§ 49. Written JExcuses, — Teachers are authorized to require 
excuses from the parents or guardians of pupils, either in per- 
son or by written note, in all cases of absence or tardiness, or 
of dismissal before the close of school. 

The teachers are authorized to send immediately for such 
excuses, or to delay till the next session, or the next day, at 
their discretion ; but no pupil shall be sent immediately for an 
excuse when the weather or other circumstances are such that 
it would occasion an exposure of health. 

§ 60. Oare of Pupils going to and from School. — The 
teachers are expected, as far as practicable, to exercise a gen- 
eral inspection over their pupils while going to and from 
school. 

§ 61. Monthly Report to Parents. — The Principal of the 
High School shall send a monthly report to the parent or 
guardian of each pupil, showing the averages of the pupil in 
attendance, scholarship and deportment ; to be signed by the 
parent or guardian, and returned to the Principal. In the 
other public schools the teachers shall send a similar report to 
the parent or guardian of each pupil of the several Grammar 
departments. 

§ 52. Forfeiture of SecU in Sigh School. — Pupils of the 
High School who vacate their seats four successive weeks, 
shall be re-admitted only on the recommendation of the Prin- 
cipal, and by special vote of the Board of Education. 

§ 53. School Sours. — The morning sessions of the High 
School shall commence at nine o'clock and close at twelve 
o'clock. During the fall and winter terms, the afternoon ses- 
sions of the High School shaU commence at half-past twelve 
o'clock, and close at half-past two o'clock; and during the 
summer term the afternoon sessions shall commence at one 
o'clock and close at half-past three o'clock. 

The morning sessions of the Grammar and Primary schools 
shall commence at nine o'clock, and close at twelve. The 
afternoon sessions shall commence at half-past one. From the 
first Monday in the school month of November to the first 
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Monday in the school month of March, the afternoon sessions 
shall close at four o'clock, and during the remainder of the 
year at half-past four ; provided^ that nothing in this section 
shall be so construed as to prevent teachers from the judicious 
exercise of the right to detain a pupil for a reasonable time 
after the regular hour for dismissing school, either for purposes 
of discipline, or to make up neglected lessons. 

§ 54. Dismissing Lower Classes, — The Superintendent shall 
have authority to dismiss such classes of the Primary depart- 
ments as he may deem expedient after the forenoon and after- 
noon recesses. 

Whenever all the classes of a teacher are dismissed before 
the jclose of school, she is expected to spend her time in dis- 
charging such duties as the Principal may assign. 

§ 55. Terms and Vacations. — The terms of the Public 
Schools shall commence on thfe second day of January, the 
Monday after the last Friday in April, and the first Monday in 
September ; and close two weeks before the last Friday in 
April, the second Friday in July, and the twenty-fourth day 
of December ; provided, that when the second day of January 
occurs later in the week than Wednesday, then the schools 
shall not commence till the following Monday, The schools 
shall be continued five days in each week. 

§ 56. Closing Schools Temporarily. — The President of the^ 
Board of Education shall have authority to dismiss any school 
temporarily, or to grant leave of absence from school to any 
teacher, when in his judgment such dismissal or leave of ab- 
sence shall be necessary. 

§57. — Qualijlcations for Admission to the Grammar De- 
partment — Pupils may be admitted into the Grammar depart- 
ment of the Public Schools, when, on examination by the mas- 
ters, they shall be found able to read at first sight, easy prose ; 
to spell common words of not more than two syllables ; to 
distinguish the marks of punctuation, and explain their use ;' 
to perform mentally simple questions in Addition, Subtraction 
and Multiplication ; to read and write Arabic numbers con- 
taining not more than three figures, and Roman numerals as 
far as the sign of one hundred ; and to enunciate clearly and 
accurately the elementary sounds, as they occur in analyzing 
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common words of not more than two syllables. No pupil 
that does not possess these qnalifications shall be admitted 
into any Grammar department, except by special permission 
of the Superintendent. 

§ 68. Promotions and Forfeiture of Position, — The promo- 
tion of scholars from the Primary to the Grammar depart- 
ment, and from one division or class to another, shall be made 
at such times as the interests of the schools may require. No 
pupil shall be promoted from one division to another, till he is 
familiar with all the studies of the division from which he is to 
be transferred, except for special reasons which are satisfac- 
tory to the Superintendent 

Whenever the scholarship of a pupil falls behind the rank 
of his class, he shall be sent into the class next below, imless 
by extra effort he is able to promptly regain his position. 

§ 59. Examination for Admission to High Softool, — Pupils 
shall not be admitted to the Academic department of the High 
School until they are twelve years of age ; and they shall have 
sustained a satisfactory examination upon the studies pursued 
in the Grammar Schools. 

§ 60, Otfier Conditions of Admission to Sigh School, — "So 
pupils shall be admitted to the English High or Classical de- 
partment of the High School, unless they shall be actual resi- 
dents of the city, and have attended some Public Grammar 
School of the city two terms, one of which shall be the term 
next preceding the time of application for admission ; but this 
rule shall not operate to exclude from examination any pupils 
that have not resided in the city two terms, if they present 
themselves at the first examination that occurs after they be- 
come residents. 

No pupils from the Grammar Schools shall be admitted to 
examination, unless they bring certificates from the masters 
that they are entitled to this privilege. 

Examinations for admission shall take place only once in each 
year, near the close of the summer term. 

§ 61, Normal Department. — Candidates for admission to the 
Normal department of the High School, shall be sixteen years 
of age or older, and they shall pass an examination satisfactory 
to the Conmiittee on the Examination of Teachers. They 
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shall also sign a statement, that it is their intention to pursue 
the business of teaching in the public schools of Chicago, and 
that their object in obtaining admission to this department is 
to become qualified for that purpose. 

Pupils may be admitted to a full or partial course, as may be 
desired. They may enter at the opening of any term ; and in 
special cases, after the commencement of a term, at the discre- 
tion of the Committee of Examination. 

The Committee on the Appointment of Teachers shall have 
authority to select pupils at any time from the Normal depart- 
ment to take the place of teachers temporarily absent from the 
schools. 

The Committee on the Examination of Teachers shall have 
authority to remove from the Normal department any pupils 
who do not give promise of success as teachers in the public 
schools. 

The Committee on the Examination of Teachers shall have 
authority to call on the teacher of the Normal department, or 
any of his pupils, to give special instruction to any teachers 
employed in the public schools, or to any candidate for situa- 
tions in the schools, in such branches as may be designated by 
the said Committee. 

§ 62. Term of Attendance upon the High School. — ^The term 
of attendance upon the High School necessary for graduation 
shall be : in the Teachers' Department, two years ; English 
Department, three years ; Classical Department, three years ; 
English and Classical Departments, four years. 



HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. 




§ 1. The Library shall be opened at the close of the afternoon 
session every Thursday in term time. 

§ 2. The Teachers of the High School may have access to 
the Library at any time, and may draw books from it in accord- 
ance witii sections 4 and 5. 
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§ 3. Any pupil whose total average for any month shall equal 
or exceed 86, may draw books from the Library the ensuing 
month, and any whose average shall equal or exceed 94, may 
have access to the Library at such times as the Principal may 
designate. 

§ 4. No folio, quarto or cyclopedia shall be taken from the 
Library, but may there be consulted. 

§ 5. No one shall have more than one book from the Library 
at any time, and no book shall be retained more than two 
weeks, 

§ 6. Any person injuring or losing any book belonging to 
the Library, shall make compensation for the same, and failing 
to do so, shall be excluded from the Library. 

§ Y. The Librarian shall keep an account of the names of all 
drawing books from the Library, the numbers and names of 
the books, and the date of drawing and returning. 

§ 8. The pupil having the highest total average for any 
month, shall act as Librarian for the succeeding month, 

§ 9. The Library shall be under the special care and super- 
vision of the Principal, subject to the direction of the Board 
of Education. 



TEXT BOOKS AND COURSE OF STUDY. 



[It is expected that teachers will not in any case depart from the order and 
arrangement of the Course of Study here prescribed, except by special per- 
mission of the Board of Education.] 



HIGH SCHOOL. 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

1. Preparatory Studies reviewed, using the text books au- 

thorized in the Grammar Schools. 

2. Warren's Physical Geography. 

3. Weber's Universal History. 

4. Ancient Geography, in connection with History. 
6. Ray's Higher Arithmetic. 
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6. Ray's Algebra. 

7. Davies's Legendre. 

8. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

9. Mensuration. 

10. Gillespie's Surveying. 

11. Navigation. 

12. Hanaford & Payson's Elementary Book-Keeping. 

13. Gray's Botany, 

14. Robinson's Elementary Astronomy. 
16. Cutter's Physiology. 

16. D. A. Wells's Natural Philosophy. 
lY. Youmans's Chemistry. 

18. Geology (Hitchcock's) and Mineralogy. 

19. Quackenboss's Rhetoric. 

20. Whateley's Logic. 

21. "Way land's Political Economy. 

22. Shurtliff's Governmental Instructor, and Constitution of 

the United States. 

23. Wayland's Mental Philosophy. 

24. Wayland's Moral Science. 

25. Etymology. 

26. Cleveland's English Literature. 

27. Hillard's First Class Reader. 

28. Drawing. 

29. Vocal Music ; using Bradbury's Musical Boquet 

30. German or French. 

Woodbury's German Series. 
Fasquelle's French Course. 

31. Recitations and Compositions, 

CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Y, 15, 16, 25, 27, 29, 31. 
Andrews's and Zumpt's Latin Grammars. 
Harkness's Arnold's First and Second Latin Lessons. 
Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 
Andrews's Caesar. 
Johnson's Cicero. 
Bowen's Virgil. 
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Andrews's Latin Lexicon. 

Anthonys Classical Dictionary. 

Crosby's Greek Qrammar. 

Crosby's Greek Lessons. 

Arnold's Greek Prose Composition. 

Felton's Greek Reader. 

Boise's Xenopbon's Anabasis. 

Owen's Homer's Liad. 

Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon. 



NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

OUTLIKE OF THE COURSE. 





FIBST TERM. 


SECOND TSRH. 


THIRD TERH. 




Arithmetic. 
Political Geography, 
and Map Drawing. 
Grammar. 
Algebra. 


Same as First Term. 


Physical Geography. 

Botany. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Geometry. 


4 

O 
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Natural Philosophy. 
Physiology. 

Book-Keeping, \ term. 
Chemistry. 

Const U. S., and Prin- 
ciples of Gov't. 


History of IT. S., and 
Outlines of General 
History. 

Rhetoric. 

Astronomy. 

English Literature. 


Arithmetic, ^ term. 
Geography. 
Grammar. 
Mental Philosophy. 
English Literature. 



Reading, through the entire course. 

Composition, " " " " 

Practice of teaching, through the entire course. 

Singing, " '* " " one lesson per 

week. 
Drawing, through four last terms, two lessons per week. 
Theory of Teaching, two 
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GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

In each department of the Grammar and Primary Schools, 
there shall be as many divisions as there are permanent teach- 
ers, and each division may be subdivided into two or more 
classes. 
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In the schools which have three divisions in each department, 
the text book and order of studies shall be as in the following 
schedule. In the other schools the distribution of studies in 
the different divisions will necessarily be somewhat modified ; 
but the course of study in each department, and the conditions 
of transfer from the Primary to the Granmiar department, will 
be the same in all the schools. 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

Third Division. 

The Alphabet and its combination into words and syllables, — 

using Webb's Primary Charts, or Philbrick's Primary Tab- 
lets, and Sanders's Pictorial Primmer. 
Reading words without spelling. 
Reading and spelling combined. 
Spelling common and familiar words without book. 
Elementary sounds taken separately, and also as they occur in 

the formation of simple words, — ^both individual and concert 

exercises. 
Concert exercises in reading sentences or columns of words ; 

all the class pointing to the words as they read. 
Concert exercises in mental reading ; all the class pointing to 

the words of a column or sentence as they are read by the 

teacher or by one of the scholars. 
Common Pauses. 

Repeating verses singly and in concert. 
Counting from one to a hundred. 
Arabic Numbers. 
Addition Table. 
Daily Exercise in Drawing on the Slate, imitating letters, 

figures and other objects from Philbrick's Primary School 

Tablets or other copies. All the pupils must be provided 

with slates and pencils. 
Object Lessons on the names and qualities of common things. 
Physical Exercise — marching, change of position, vigorous 

motions of the arms, etc. 

Second Division. 
Sanders's Pictorial Primmer, with familiar definitions and illus- 
trations. 
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Sanders's First Reader, with familiar definitions and illustra- 
tions. 

Marks of Punctuation. 

Spelling from Sanders's Spelling Book, and familiar words 
without book, with definitions. 

Elementary sounds as they occur in common words, in connec- 
tion with both reading and spelling, — both concert and indi- 
vidual exercises. 

Concert Exercises in reading sentences, all the class pointing 
to the words as they read. 

Concert Exercises in mental reading ; all the class pointing to 
the words of a sentence as they are read by the teacher, or 
by one of the scholars. 

Object Lessons on the qualities and uses of common things, 
and Lessons in the use of Language. 

Addition and Subtraction Tables, using Emerson's First Part 
in Arithmetic. 

Arabic and Roman Numbers and their combinations, as far as 
may be necessary to read the different pages of any book 
used in the class, or to designate any lesson or chapter that 
may occur. 

Daily use of Slates, copying spelling lessons and numerals ; 
drawing plane figures, etc., from Philbrick's Primary School 
Tablets, or from copies given by the teacher. 

Physical Exercises — marching, change of position, etc. 

FiBST DiyisioN. 

Spelling and Defining, from Sanders's Speller. 

Sanders's Second Reader, with copious explanations and defini- 
tions. 

Punctuation. 

Spelling words by their Elementary Sounds, in connection with 
both Reading and Spelling lessons — individual and concert 
exercises. 

Emerson's First Part. 

Colbum's Arithmetic, (optional.) 

Reading and Writing Arabic Numbers, from one to ten thou- 
sand. 
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BOUNDARIES OF DISTRICTS. 



Dearborn School, — Thai portion of the South Division situ- 
ated North of Jackson street. 

Jones School. — That portion of the South Division situated 
between Jackson street and Twelfth street. 

Scammon School, — That portion of the West Division com- 
mencing on Carroll street at the river, thence following Carroll 
street to Halsted, Halslcd street to Adams, Adams sti*eet to the 
river, and bounded on the East by the river. 

Kimie School — That portion of the North Division bounded 
on the West and South by the river to North Clark street, 
thence following North Clark street to Huron, Huron street to 
Wells, Wells street to Chicago avenue, and Chicago avenue 
to the river. 

FranJclin School, — That portion of the North Division 
bounded on the West by the river from Haines street to Chi- 
cago avenue, thence following Chicago avenue to Sedgwick 
street, Sedgwick street to Oak, Oak street to North Clark, 
North Clark street to Schiller, Schiller street to Larrabee, Lar- 
rabee street to Division, Division street to Halsted, Halsted 
street to Haines, and Haines street to the river. 

Washington School, — ^That portion of the West Division be- 
ginning on Carroll street at the river, thence following Carroll 
street to Prairie, Prairie street to Ann, Ann street to Fourth, 
Fourth street to Noble, Noble street to Chicago avenue, Chi- 
cago avenue to Milwaukee avenue, Milwaukee avenue to Elston 
street, Elston street to the river, and the river to place of be- 
ginning. 
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Arithmetical Tables and Roman Numerals. 

Mitchell's Primary Geography. 

Object Lessons, and Lessons in the use of Language. 

Daily use of Slates, drawing from Philbrick's Tablets ; copying 
spelling lessons, etc. 

The teachers should also take special pains to teach the pupils 
of the first division to write all the letters of the alphabet in 
plain script hand^ either on their slates or with lead pencils 
on paper. Pupils should be provided with long pencils, and 
hold them as they would hold a pen. 

Abbreviations. 

Physical Exercises — ^marching, change of position, etc. 

GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 
Third Division. 

Sanders's Third Reader, with definitions and explanations, and 

elementary sounds. 
Spelling and Defining fi'om Sanders's Speller. 
Abbreviations. 
Mitchell's Primary Geography, or Warren's Common School 

Geography, with Map Drawing. 
Colburn's First Lessons in Arithmetic. 
Davies's School Arithmetic. 

Payson, Dutton and Scribner's System of Penmanship. 
Lessons in the use of Language. 
Physical Exercises. 

Second Division. 

Sanders's Foui*th Reader, with definitions and explanations, 

and elementary sounds. 
Spelling from Sanders's Speller, and from Reading Lessons. 

Warren's Conunon School Geography, with Map Drawing. 

Wells's Grammar. 

Colburn's First Lessons in Arithmetic. 

Davies's School Arithmetic. 

Payson, Dutton and Scribner's Penmanship. 

Compositions and Declamations. 

Physical Exercises. 
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First Division. 

Hillard's First Class Reader, with definitions, explanations and 

elementary sounds. 
Spelling from Sanders's Speller and from Reading Lessons — 

oral and written. 
"Wells's Grammar. 

Intellectual Arithmetic, in connection with Slate Arithmetic. 
Davies's School Arithmetic. 
Warren's Geography, with Map Drawing. 
Payson, Dutton & Scribner's System of Penmanship. 
Charles A. Goodrich's History of the United States. 
Edwards's Outlines of English History. 
Declamations and Compositions. 
Physical Exercises. 

Dictionaries, — ^Webster's Quarto Dictionary shall be used 
as authority in Definition, and Worcester's Dictionaries as 
authority in Orthography and Pronunciation. 

Micaic. — Two music lessons shall be given to the High 
School, and one to each department of the Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools, every week that the schools are in session. The 
lessons in the High School shall continue forty-five minutes ; 
in the Grammar Schools, forty minutes ; and in the Primary 
Schools, thirty minutes. 

The Singing Books used in the Grammar Schools shall be 
Mason's Normal Singer ; and in the Primary Schools, Brad- 
bury's School Melodist. 

Ifo Other Studies ^Permitted. — Teachers shall not, in any 
case, introduce studies into their schools, that are not embraced 
in the foregoing list, except by permission of the Board. 
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Dearborn School. — That portion of the South Division situ- 
ated North of Jackson street. 

Jones School. — That portion of the South Division situated 
between Jackson street and Twelfth street. 

Scammon School. — That portion of the West Division com- 
mencing on Carroll street at the river, thence following Carroll 
street to Halsted, Halsled street to Adams, Adams street to the 
river, and bounded on the East by the river. 

Kinzie School — ^That portion of the North Division bounded 
on the West and South by the river to North Clark street, 
thence following North Clark street to Huron, Huron street to 
Wells, Wells street to Chicago avenue, and Chicago avenue 
to the river. 

Franklin School — That portion of the North Division 
bounded on the West by the river from Haines street to Chi- 
cago avenue, thence following Chicago avenue to Sedgwick 
street, Sedgwick street to Oak, Oak street to North Clark, 
North Clark street to Schiller, Schiller street to Larrabee, Lar- 
rabee street to Division, Division street to Halsted, Halsted 
street to Haines, and Haines street to the river. 

Washington School. — That portion of the West Division be- 
ginning on Carroll street at the river, thence following Carroll 
street to Prairie, Prairie street to Ann, Ann street to Fourth, 
Fourth street to Noble, Noble street to Chicago avenue, Chi- 
cago avenue to Milwaukee avenue, Milwaukee avenue to Elston 
street, Elston street to the river, and the river to place of be- 
ginning. 
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Moseley School, — That portion of the South Division situ- 
ated South of Twelfth street. 

JBrown School. — That portion of the West Division bounded 
on the West by the City Limits from Taylor street to Fourth, 
thence following Fourth street to Rucker, Rucker and Ann 
streets to Prairie, Prairie street to Elizabeth, Elizabeth street 
to Madison, Madison street to Laflin, Laflin street to Taylor, 
and Taylor street to the city limits. 

Foster School — ^That portion of the West Division bounded 
on the East and South by the river, on the West by the City 
Limits from the river to Taylor street, thence following Taylor 
street to Blue Island avenue, Blue Island avenue to Polk street, 
and Polk street to the river. 

Ogden School. — That portion of the North Division bounded 
on the East by the lake, on the South by the river from the 
lake to North Clark street, thence following North Clark street 
to Huron, Huron street to Wells, Wells street to Chicago ave- 
nue, Chicago avenue to Sedgwick street, Sedgwick street to 
Oak, Oak street to North Clark, North Clark street to Schiller, 
and Schiller street to the lake. 

Newberry School. — That portion of the North Division 
bounded on the East by the lake from Schiller street to the 
City Limits, on the North by the City Limits, on the West by 
the river from the City Limits to Haines street, thence follow- 
ing Haines street to Halsted, Halsted street to Division, Di- 
vision street to Larrabee, Larrabee street to Schiller, and 
Schiller street to the lake. 

School No. 12. — That portion of the West Division bounded 
on the East by the river from Elston street to the City Limits, 
on the North by the City Limits, on the West by the City 
Limits to the intersection of Fourth street, thence following 
Fourth street to Noble, Noble street to Chicago avenue, Chi- 
cago avenue to Milwaukee avenue, Milwaukee avenue to Elston 
street, and Elston street to the river. 
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Skinner School. — That portion of the West Division bound- 
ed on the East by the river from Polk street to Adams, thence 
following Adams street to Halsted, Halsted street to Prairie, 
Prairie street to Elizabeth, Elizabeth street to Madison, Madi- 
son street to Laflin, Laflin^^street to Taylor, Taylor street to 
Bine Island avenne, Bine Island avenue to Polk street, and Polk 
street to the river. 
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CHICAGO: 

TBIBUNE BOOK AND JOB FEINTING OFFICE, 81 CLABE STBEET. 

1861. 



CITY OF CHICAGO. 



At a Meeting of the Board of Education, March 6, 1861, 
it was 

Ordered^ That seven thousand copies of the Annual Re- 
ports be printed for distribution. 

\7. H. WELLS, Secretary. 



Note. — The School Statistics herewith presented are for the year ending January 1, 1861. 
The Financial Report is for the year ending February 1, 1S61. 
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Gentlemen of the Board of Education : 

In compliance with a custom which has 
obtained in this and other cities, I submit for your 
consideration and approval, the following Report of 
the Public Schools of the City of Chicago, for the 
year 1860, to our fellow-citizens. 

I shall confine myself herein, mainly to the wants 
of the Schools. For an account of their progress 
during the year, and a full statement of their present 
condition, I refer you to the Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, and the Report of the 
Principal of the High School, subjoined. 

Last year the President of the Board of Education, 
in his able Report, after stating the pernicious effects 
of subjecting children to the discipline of the school- 
room at the tender age of five years, the legal age 
for admission, suggested the propriety "of applying 
to the Legislature for a law authorizing those cities 
and towns that keep up yearly schools, to regulate 
the age of admission, as shall to the Guardians of 
those schools seem best." The Board, satisfied that 
a law conferring such power is needed, has recom- 
mended the consideration of the subject to our 
Representatives, and urged its importance. The 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction has also, 
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in his very able Report, recommended to the Legisla- 
ture, to change the law authorizing the admission of 
children five years of age to the Public Schools, to 
six years of age. In evidence of the necessity of 
the change in the law, he says : '^ It is believed that 
the evils incident to the admission to the public 
schools of children at the tender age of five years, 
are, upon the whole, far greater than the benefits — 
that the efficiency of the schools is compromised, and 
the little ones in question, are exposed to serious 
dangers, mentally, morally and physically." 

For several years, many of our Primary Schools 
have been crowded with children, many of them less 
than six years of age — not unfrequently to the exclu- 
sion of those of more mature minds and greater 
powers of endurance. The desired law would afford 
immediate relief, and, it is confidently believed, would 
be no less beneficial to those who would be excluded 
thereby, than to those who would remain. 

SCHOOL REVENUE. 

The Comptroller's Report to the Common Coun- 
cil, shows that on the 1st of February, 1861, 
$37,136.79 of the School Tax Fund remained unex- 
pended. By this, it may appear that the revenue for 
schools this year far exceeds the necessary expen- 
ditures. 

Had a school house, such as was contemplated, been 
built this year, the above amount would have been 
very materially lessened. 

The amount of interest on the State School Fund 
received by Chicago this year, as reported by the 
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School Agent, is $18,137.69, which is much less tlian 
it was several years ago. The School T^ Fund is 
also less, and so are tlie rents received from the 
School Fund property. And the rents will prob- 
ably be much less next year than they have been 
this, as the leases of School Block 87 will expire 
July Ist, 1861, and the tenants of School Block 88 
have petitioned the Common Council to cancel their 
leases. 

Four years ago, this property, 800 feet on the 
South Branch of the Chicago River, and nearly 500 
feet deep, was considered very valuable for the pur- 
poses for which it was used, and would very readily 
have leased for $16,000 per annum; it cannot now 
be leased for one-quarter part of that amount. This 
property has been rendered comparatively unproduc- 
tive by the failure to furnish the grounds with rail 
road facilities, which are now indispensable for such 
business purposes as the grounds are suitable. 

It is extremely unfortunate that means for suppoii> 
ing our schools should be diminishing at a time when 
nev school houses are so much needed, and the num- 
ber of pupils applying for admission to the schools 
is rapidly increasing. 

Our Representatives have been requested by the 
Board of Education to endeavor to procure the pas- 
sage of a law at the next session of the Legislature, 
which will give to the City of Chicago an equitable 
yearly division of the interest of the State School 
Fund, — which it has not heretofore received. Should 
such a law be passed, the deficits before mentioned, 
would be in a great measure counterbalanced. 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 

As beftre intimated, no public school house has 
been built in the city during this year. Of all the 
duties incumbent upon the Board, that of providing, 
or causing to be provided, suitable school accommo- 
dations is the most difficult to perform. 

The number of applicants for admission to our 
Public Schools, is constantly increasing. It is, of 
course, desirable that all should enjoy equally good 
school accommodations; which, however, is not the 
case, and cannot be, so long as the rapid increase of 
population in our city continues. It is not deemed 
expedient to erect school houses in anticipation of 
a necessity for them. The want of them must 
first be felt; which will occasion schools in some 
localities to be inconvenienced by excess of numbers. 
When the surplus of scholars in one or more schools 
is sufficiently large to render the organization of a 
new school imperative, then the Board deems it ex- 
pedient to recommend the erection of a school house 
for its accommodation. 

If the resolutions of the Board, recommending* the 
erection of a school house meet the approval of the 
Council, the house will be built; without the ap- 
proval of the Council it cannot be. 

During the last six years, seven large school houses 
have been built ; two in the North Division of the 
city, containing room for two thousand pupils; one 
in the South Division, containing room for seven 
hundred pupils ; and four, including the High School 
building, in the West Division, containing room for 
three thousand pupils. 
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It will be readily seen that the South Division, 
until recently the most populous of either of the 
natural divisions of the city, has been less favored 
with new school houses than either of the other 
divisions, and, of course, has received less benefit 
from the expenditure of the School Tax Fund. This 
has been no oversight. For, though the Board has 
long been aware of the necessity for a new school 
house in the South Division, between the Jones and 
Moseley Schools, it has also been aware of a greater 
necessity for new school houses in the other divi- 
sions; and those having been supplied, the Board, 
judging from the action of the city government in 
the erection of school houses at all times, heretofore, 
which has been in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Board, hoped to see the necessity for a 
new school house in the South Division, obviated 
this year. In this it has been disappointed. It is 
true, all the members of the Board did not think 
that the lot belonging to the School Fund, at the 
north-west corner of Wabash Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, the lot on which it was resolved by the 
Board, that a new school house should be built, is 
large enough, or that its location is as central as it 
should be. But, the Board was unanimous in the 
opinion that the crowded condition of the Jones and 
Moseley Schools, made the erection of a new school 
house between the two an imperative necessity. 
And after repeated efforts to find a purchaser for the 
lot above mentioned, so as to enable the Board con- 
sistently to recommend the purchase of another more 
centrally located, and of sufficient size, found it im- 
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practica})le. It was therefore resolved, that a school 
house should be erected on the lot before mentioned. 
In furtherance of this object, the Board, on the lOth 
of May, advertised for proposals to build according 
to certain plans and specifications, " with the under- 
standing that the work would be paid for by city 
orders, matuiing May 1st, 1861, bearing ten per 
cent, interest until paid." 

And having received satisfactoiy proposals, the 
Board, May 26th, requested the Common Council to 
pass an order, approving the plans, and authorizing 
"the Mayor and Comptroller to contract for the 
building of said school house at the corner of Wabash 
Avenue and Twelfth Street, in accordance with the 
plans and proposals approved by the Board — the 
cost of the building not to exceed fifteen thousand 
dollars." 

June 4th, the Common Council complied with the 
above request. Bnit August 13th, the Council re- 
considered its action of June 4th. The reasons for 
the re-consideration appear to have been "some 
irregularities " in advertising for proposals to build, 
in opening the bids, and in making the awards. 
The manner contemplated of paying for the work by 
city orders, was also not approved. The irregulari- 
ties were then corrected; and "the matter of ad- 
vertising for bids was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee and Comptroller, with power to act, and the 
question of raising means refeiTed to them for report." 

The time of the year, viz: August 13th, at which 
the above action of the Council took place, and the 
passing of an ordinance at the same meeting, requiring 
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subsequent meetings of tlie Council to oj^en tlie bids, 
and to make the awards, after referring the bids to 
the Chairman of Comniittee on Schools, and' of 
Finance, Comptroller, President and Secretaiy of the 
Board of Education — had the Finance Committee 
and Comptroller advertised for proposals immedi- 
ately — precluded the possibility of building a school 
house this year; had there been no objection to issu- 
ing city orders to pay for the same. 

Though no school house has been erected this 
year, the way has, at least, been made clear for the 
construction of one next year. And the money is in 
the Treasuiy to pay for the work ; which will obvi- 
ate any necessity for issuing city orders to build it. 

A new school house in the South Division, of 
course, becomes more necessary the longer its erection 
is deferred. The Board has not been able to provide 
suitable, or even comfortable accommodations this 
year, for all the pupils in the Jones and Moseley 
School Districts. During the warm weather, the 
Hose house at the corner of Harrison and Griswold 
Streets, relieved tlie Jones School house of about 
one hundred scholars ; and the Mission School house, 
at the corner of Taylor and Buffalo Streets has, dur- 
ing the year, furnished room for about two hundred 
more. Neither of these buildings is fit for a school 
house. The rooms in the Hose house are too small; 
and the seats in the Mission School house are too 
high, and without desks; and the building is pro- 
vided neither with yard room, nor suitable out- 
houses. Such a want of comfortable and convenient 
accommodations tends to bring our schools into ill 
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repute, and virtually excludes many scholai's from 
the schools. Though our schools are often crowded, 
it 'has not been the policy of the Board at any time, 
to economize space at the expense of the comfort 
and convenience of the scholars; or to recommend 
the purchase of lots for school houses in unpleasant 
locations, because such lots are cheap ; or to recom- 
mend the erection of cheap temporary houses, as the 
most economical. On the contrary, it has recom- 
mended the purchase of lots in desirable locations, 
and the building of such houses as would not be re- 
pulsive to those children whose parents have pleasant, 
and even elegant homes; and such as would be de- 
cidedly attractive to those children who are less for- 
tunate. 

mGH SCHOOL. 

The High School building contains nine school- 
rooms and a hall. Each school-room contains forty 
seats for pupils. The hall, in case of necessity can 
be occupied as a school-room, and thus furnish addi- 
tional accommodations for forty scholars, which is 
quite as large a number of pupils of the attainments 
of those in the High School, as can be properly 
instructed by one teacher. Convenient acconmioda- 
tions, therefore, for four hundred scholars can be fur- 
nished in the High School building. 

There are now in the school nearly three hundred 
pupils, and every year the number of applicants for 
admission to the school is greater than it was the 
year preceding. 

Had the house been filled this year by lowering 
the standard required for admission, so as to admit 
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two hundred pupils, when not more than fifty or 
sixty can possibly graduate next year, a great many 
applicants well qualified for admission next year, 
would necessarily be excluded from the school, for 
the plain reason that there would be no room for 
them. The Board did not think this would be 
just, and, therefore, did not deem it expedient to fix 
the standard of admission so low as to fill the school 
at once. This action, on the part of the Board, was 
not entirely satisfactory, as some applicants did not 
come quite up to the standard required for admission. 

It is possible that some pupils did not on the 
examination do themselves justice, and were there- 
fore excluded. If there were any such, the Board 
regrets it. But it is evident that no deviation from 
the standard fixed, would have been approved by all, 
unless it had been made sufficiently broftd to admit 
aU who applied ; and if all who apply and are ex- 
amined, must be admitted, whether qualified or not, 
they might as well be admitted without examination, 
which would abolish our High School, by reducing 
it to the grade of the other schools. 

It is believed by the Board that scholars who have 
not been able to gain admission to the school, on 
account of the standard fixed for admission, will find 
it quite as much to their advantage to continue another 
year in schools of a lower grade, as they would neces- 
sarily have been obliged to pursue precisely the same 
studies in the High School, had they been admitted. 
The only difference would be in the name of the 
school; and it is well, in a system of graded schools, 
that each grade should indicate the advancement of 
the pupils therein. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Physical Education has received comparatively 
little attention. This is by no means surprising, 
when we consider that the physical development 
naturally predominates over the intellectual and the 
moral ; and lal)or, ever to most people a present 
necessity, in order to provide food and raiment, tends 
to keep this development in the ascendency; and 
where this is the case, physical education does not 
appear to require special attention ; but it manifestly 
requires attention in cities, for the benefit of pupils 
who have little employment out of school. Our 
system of public education, subjects scholars during 
certain hours of the day, to confinement in the 
school-room, where silence and study are required ; 
this unnatural restraint to the buoyancy of youth, 
depresses its ardor and lessens its vivacity. 

It is true, that released from irksome restraint, they 
bound into the play-ground or the streets, and in- 
stinctively try to make up, by their increased frolic- 
some glee, for the time they have been required to 
hush their voices and forget their play. But a 
constant repetition of unnatural restraint during long 
terms of school, with short vacations intervening, 
impairs the recuj^erative energies, and lays the foun- 
dation of disease. 

The remedy is simple, and consists in well-directed 
physical exercise. Schools should be provided with 
ample play grounds, and some simple and cheap 
apparatus for gymnastic exercises ; and pupils should 
receive instruction in the use of the means provided, 
until they become familiar with the implements, and 
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so mucli interested in the exercises as to require no 
further instruction therein, when they ^vill continue 
them for pleasure as well as for health. The most 
conveuient time for such exercises would be at 
recess, both forenoon and afternoon. 

This would not necessarily lessen the time usually 
devoted to study, though it might be lessened with- 
out . detriment, as pupils would be enabled by such 
exercises, to accomplish more in less time. 

In the country the case is different ; there the boys 
labor on the farm and in the work-shop, and the girls 
perform numerous household duties ; and by the per- 
formance of such duties, they develop their muscles, 
and become skilful in useful arts. At certain seasons 
of each year they attend school, generally from three 
to four months ; some more, and many less, and 
perform a certain routine of chores every morning 
and evening, as regularly as they perform the same, 
when they have no school to attend. And notwith- 
standing their limited school advantages, and their 
manifold duties, they all learn to read, spell, write, 
and cypher, and a goodly number of them become 
proficients in geography and grammar ; and thus 
qualified to act the part of good citizens, many of 
them take up their abode in cities, where it is 
proverbial that men of talent and enterprise come 
from the country. 

Knowing as we do, that pupils in the country, who 
are accustomed to take physical exercise regularly, 
in the performance of manual labor, accomplish so 
mnch more during the same time in school, than 
pnpils in cities accomplish, who have no laborious 
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tasks to perform, — ^it is worthy of consideration 
whether some substitute for labor, like gymnastic 
exercises, should not be established in all our schools, 
not only as a means of preserving health and gaining 
strength, but as a means of enabling pupils to make 
greater progress during the time devoted to study. 
There can be no doubt, that the improvement which 
pupils make in school, depends quite as much upon 
physical and intellectual vigor, as upon time devoted 
to study and recitation. 

It has been said by some, that too much is required 
of pupils in our schools, especially of girls in the 
High School ; that their lessons are too long and too 
hard ; and this may be true in some instances ; girls 
are less inclined than boys, to engage in those youth- 
ful athletic sports, which contribute so much to 
health and vigor; they also pass much more time 
within doors, than boys, and, consequently, inhale 
more of the vitiated atmosphere of school-rooms and 
of dwelling houses. While, therefore, there may be 
just cause of complaint of lessons assigned them, 
considering their physical ability, there is reason to 
believe that their inability, or want of power of en- 
durance and application, arises from a want of a 
sufficient amount of the right kind of exercise in the 
open air. Hence, it appears not more important 
that their lessons, and the lessons of all pupils, of 
either sex, and of any age, should be guaged to their 
capacity, than that some means should be adopted to 
increase their bodily vigor. 

The importance of gymnastic exercises for those 
whose avocations are such as require the exercise of 
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the mind much more than the exercise of the body, is 
no recent discovery, nor are gymnasiums the result of 
a new idea. There are several gymnasiums in our own 
city, which are patronized both by youth and adults ; 
and if such institutions are found beneficial to those 
who necessarily are confined neither to chair nor desk, 
how much more beneficial must they be to children and 
youth who are confined to both chair and desk, and 
to whom motion seems to be a condition of existence. 

The gymnasium is now a common appendage of 
first-class private schools, and some public schools 
have been provided with them. 

The High School in our city has a gymnasium for 
boys, and one is much needed for girls, in the same 
school. 

It is hoped the day is not far distant when some 
simple gymnastic apparatus will be furnished each of 
the Public Schools in this city. Much invigorating 
exercise, it is true, can be taken without such appa- 
ratus ; and the teachers in all the schools have of 
late been giving special attention to this ; but ample 
play-grounds, and apparatus are essential aids. 

The subject of physical education is of vast im- 
portance, and is therefore commended to the special 
consideration of parents and guardians, and all others 
who have any responsibility in the education of the 
young. 

There are reasons why this city should be prom- 
inent among those most distinguished for the public 
education of youth. Its commanding position, which 

gives it such prominence, as the commercial empo- 
2 
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rium of a vast extent of country, gives it a correspond- 
ingly wide educational influence ; and it cannot 
absolve itself from the responsibility thus incurred. 
Chicago to-day, exerts the same educational influence 
over the Northwest, which the city of Boston, twenty 
years ago, exercised over the whole country. 

The Public Schools of that city were then consid- 
ered Model Schools, and such ours are acknowledged 
to be. That they may make further improvement, 
or even maintain their present position, a liberal 
support, and the unremitting care of those to whose 
charge their interests may be confided, will be indis- 
pensable. 

Duiing the last seven years, the School Tax has 
been as high as the city charter authorized, and the 
same has been cheerfully paid ; and several of our citi- 
zens have evinced a deep interest in the schools, which 
has manifested itself in untiring exertions for their 
prosperity. The success which has attended their 
efforts is encouraging for future ex;ertions. 

A good system: of public education is peculiarly 
important to a city whose inhabitants are largely of 
foreign extraction. Such a system is admirably 
adapted to assimilate and harmonize a heterogeneous 
population. There are few cities in which so many 
different nationalities are so largely represented, as in 
Chicago ; and for this reason few cities are so deeply 
interested in perfecting and extending a good public 
school system. Fortunately, our schools are appreci- 
ated as fully by our foreign born as by our native 
citizens. A very large portion of the pupils in the 
schools are of foreign parentage. 
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The prejudice that formerly existed ag^nst the 
schools, is not only no longer apparent, but the great 
and constantly increasing number of scholars in at- 
tendance upon them, is evidence that it no longer 
exists, which augurs well for their future usefulness, 
and gives assurance that they will be fully sustained, 
and that our school system will be made commensu- 
rate with the future growth of the city. 

J. C. DORE, 

President of the Board of Education, 
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To the Board of JEdv^ation of tlie City of Chicago : 

Gentlemen : — In preparing the present report, 
I have devoted my attention chiefly to our Course of 
Instruction in tJie Grammar and Pri'ina/ry Departments. 
This departure from the ordinary form of a school 
report, is not without precedent in other cities, and I 
have ventured upon it in the hope that I may render 
a useful service to the schools. 

Number and Division of Grades. — During the 
year 1860, the number of pupils transferred from 
one public school to another, including those brought 
together at the opening of the Skinner School, 
amounted to over two thousand. It is often found 
that pupils from different schools, who are equally 
advanced in one branch of study, are at least a year 
apart in other branches. This inconvenience is ex- 
perienced in a greater or less degree, in all the schools, 
as pupils move from one part of the city to another; 
and many of the complaints of parents, that their 
children are put back in the classes, arise from this 
source. 

It is obviously um^easonable to expect one school 
to make the same progress, in all cases, as another 
more favorably situated ; but it is not impracticable 
so to arrange the course of study, that there may be 
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certain stand-points in it, at which the pupils shall be 
required to reach a given standard of attainment in 
all the parallel branches, and from which no one 
shall be allowed to advance in one branch before all 
the others are brought up to the same standard. At 
these particular points, it is plain that the pupils will 
be togetli^r in all the branches in all the schools ; 
and if these points are made sufficiently numerous in 
the course, a pupil may pass from one school to any 
other in the city, at any time, and he will find some 
class equally advanced with himself in all the studies. 

The number of divisions in the course has hereto- 
fore been limited to six, — three in the Grammar 
Department, and three in the Primary ; but this 
number is too small, especially in the Primary De- 
partment. It originated in the peculiar construction 
of the old school buildings, each of which is suited 
to the accommodation of six teachers, and no more. 

In New York, the number of divisions in the 
course for the Grammar and Primary Schools, is 
twelve, including two grades for the study of the 
higher branches. In Boston, the number of divisions 
is ten. 

As more than half of our pupils are now found 
in the new school buildings, and the Board of Edu- 
cation has recently united the Grammar and Primary 
Departments of each District School in one organi- 
zation, the present is a favorable time to increase 
the number of divisions in our course of instruction. 
And since each of the new buildings has rooms for 
at least ten teachers, it will be a manifest improve- 
ment to increase the number of grades to ten. In 
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the old buildings, it will be necessaiy, in some cases, 
to have two grades of pupils under the care of the 
same teacher ; but the same rule should be observed 
in transferring pupils from one grade to another in 
the same room, that is observed in transferring from 
one grade to another in different rooms. 

In order to give efficiency and value to a graded 
course of study, it is important that the divisions 
between the successive grades should be plainly and 
sharply defined. This feature I have endeavored to 
introduce in the course herewith submitted. 

Injustice is sometimes done to pupils, by not ad- 
vancing them from one class to another as soon as 
their qualifications entitle them to promotion. The 
course now offered will lessen this evil, by calling for 
more frequent test examinations by the principals, 
and by making the distinctions between the grades 
more definite and exact. 

Faithful and efficient teachers sometimes feel that 
their efforts . are not appreciated, because no satisfac- 
tory opportunity is offered them to show the fruits 
of their labors before the pupils pass out of their 
hands. These examinations by the masters, at fre- 
quent and regular intervals, comparing the attain- 
ments of each grade with a fixed and known standard, 
will try every teacher's work, and award to the most 
deserving the credit which justly belongs to them. 

General Directions in Connection with the Cowrie 
of Instruction, — In a system of schools as extended 
as ours, with more than one hundred and thirty 
teachers, many of them inexperienced, and all con- 
trolled in a greater or less degree by habits formed 
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under a variety of difterent influences, it is not to be 
expected that all will reach the same standard of ex- 
cellence, nor is it desiral)le that all should attempt 
to reach this standard in precisely the same way. 
The individuality of each teacher must be presented, 
and his originality and invention should be constantly 
tasked. There are, however, certain principles which 
Tif.'long to every good system of instruction, and the 
teacher Avho claims the privilege of rejecting these 
because he thinks he can teach better in some other 
way, is an unworthy member of profession. 

Our teachers are as faithful and progressive as any 
class of teachers Avith whom I have ever been associated, 
and yet ca<es are constantly occurring in which sug- 
gestions repeatedly given respecting improvements to 
}>e introduced and errors to be avoided, are repeatedly 
forgotten. The power of habit is strong, and will, 
in many cases, re-assert its claims even against the 
best intentions to resist it ; and among so large a 
number of teachers, there are always some whose 
sympathies are not fully enlisted in their work, and 
who need to be admonished by a uniform standard 
of duty, kept always before them. 

In attempting to re-arrange our course of study, 
and to prepare a series of directions and suggestions 
to accompany it, I have availed myself of the infor- 
mation to be derived from other cities ; and I desire 
in this connection to acknowledge my obligation 
to the teachers of our own schools, and especially 
to the principals, for the kind and efficient aid 
which they have afforded me. 
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A large portion of the general directions here 
given, have been suggested by my own diary of 
visits to the schools, and they are designed to supply 
the deficiencies most frequently observed, and to 
correct the most common faults. 

If they have been of any value when given orally, 
in isolated cases, and the teachers will now study 
and observe them, I cannot refrain from saying that 
the number of errors in teaching will be very much 
reduced. But the mere correction of errors has not 
been my highest object in preparing these directions 
and comments. I would fain hope that they may be 
the means of aiding all classes of teachers in their 
efforts to introduce improvements and advance 
the standard of excellence in their modes of instruc- 
tion I have taken special care to give no directions 
that will check the enterprise of progressive teach- 
ei*s, and believe that no one will be found to act 
against anything except positive errors and inferior 
methods of instruction. 

X)n the various and somewhat numerous points to 
which these suggestions relate, they are offered as a 
substitute for a constant visit from the Superintendent. 
I feel some solicitude in presenting them, lest they 
should receive the least attention from the teachei's 
who have most occasion to study and observe them. 

Oral InsPruction — Practicalness in Teaching, — 
Our regular course of study is already sufficiently 
extended, and yet it is notorious that here, as in 
other cities and towns, pupils leave the public schools 
lamentably deficient on a great variety of subjects 
connected with a sound practical education. 
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It is found impracticable to introduce the study of 
physiology in the Grammar Divisions, with an addi- 
tional text book and a course of daily recitations; 
and so most of the pupils complete their course with- 
out any knowledge of the important functions of the 
lungs and heart, and the general laws of health. 
We cannot add the study of mineralogy and geology 
to the course ; and pupils go out from the schools 
without any satisfactoiy knowledge of the materials 
employed in constructing thef flagstones on which 
they walk. We cannot introduce natural philoso- 
phy; and most of our pupils leave without any 
definite knowledge of the principle involved in row- 
ing a boat, or even in floating it. We cannot add 
chemistry ; and our pupils leave without being able 
to explain the rising of a loaf of bread, or the burn- 
ing of a common fire. 

And yet, a careful study of the philosophy of 
education will show, that the schools are all this 
time suffering for the want of a systematic course of 
oral instruction, exactly suited to supply these im- 
portant deficiencies. 

A series of oral lessons, occupying fifteen minutes 
a day, and continued through the entire course of 
the Grammar Department, would be sufficient to em- 
brace a wide range of practical exercises in common 
philosophy, and common things. Such a course of 
lessons would introduce an agreeable variety and a 
healthful relaxation, without interfering with the 
successful prosecution of the other branches. If 
called up at the right time, it would infuse new life 
and vigor in the classes, and prepare them to do 
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more in the time that remains, than they would other- 
wise accomplish even with the additional fifteen 
minutes. 

In our Primary Divisions, most of the teachers 
already devote considerable attention to ohject lessons 
and other conversational exercises. In many of the 
rooms, the ohject lessons are admirable, and can 
liardly be improved ; but a careful investigation has 
satisfied me that a large portion of the teachers do 
not attempt any thing likg a systematic and pro- 
gressive course of lessons, and many of them conduct 
1;hese exercises without any definite object in view. 
Instruction by ohject lessons is a method compara- 
i;ively new in this country, and many of our teachers 
do not know how to set themselves at work. The 
subjects are often selected in the upper rooms with- 
out any regard to the topics already discussed in the 
rooms below. In several instances, I have heard on 
the same day, two ohject lessons on the same subject, 
in different rooms of the same school, three or four 
grades apart. 

A few of the teachers seem to think that they 
have given a satisfactory ohject lesson^ when they 
have conducted a free conversation on some common 
subject, even though the children may not have 
gained one new idea of the properties and relations 
of objects, nor learned the use of a single new word. 
Under existing circumstances, it is not at all sur- 
prising that important defects and frequent miscon- 
ceptions should be found to exist on this important 
Subject. Until the appearance of Barnard's elaborate 
a.nd valuable work on Object Teaching, a few months 
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to some of the principal sources of information on the 
various subjects introduced, and numerous other 
sources will occur to teachers as they have occasion 
to employ them. 

Geography and English Grammar are both here 
introduced by oral lessons, instead of lessons from the 
text books, and oral exercises take the place entirely 
of the Primer in the lowest grade. But the most 
important neio feature of the course, is the extension 
of oral lessons on pi'actical subjects, so as to occupy 
about fifteen minutes a day in all the Grammar Divi- 
sions.* 

With these preliminary explanations, I beg leave 
to recommend the adoption of the following 



* ** Object lessons should not only be carried on after quite a different 
fashion fiom that commonly pursued, but should be extended to a range of 
thibgs far wider, and continued to a period far later than now. They should 
be so kept up during youth, as insensibly to merge into the investigations of 
the naturalist and the m^m of science.'* — Herbert Spencer. 
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GRADED COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 

FOR THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS, 

KSfBRACDTO THB 
•WTTH 

ACCOMPANYING DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

[AdOPTBD BT THB BOABD OF EDUCATION, MaBCH 6, 1861.] 



NoTB.— The Beffular Course of Instruction and the ZHrections to Teaehert are pre- 
served distinct from each other, in different sizes of type, and each is complete in itself. 
For convenience of reference, the directions are nambered consecutively through the course. 
Those which relate to all the grades are placed together at the beginning, and those which 
relate to two or three grades are placed with the first of those grades; but all the direc- 
tions dedgned to be consulted with any grade, are either found in connection with the 
regular course for that grade or referred to directly by numbers. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR ALL THE GRADES. 

1. Heading. — Teachers should adhere rigidly to the rule, 
that no reading lesson is to be left till the pupils understand 
the meaning of every word contained in it, and are able to ex- 
press that meaning in their own language. When definitions 
are given by the author, in connection with the lesson, the 
pupils should be required to give other definitions of their own, 
or modify those of the author, so as to satisfy the teacher that 
the real meaning is comprehended. It is highly important that 
pupils should not only understand the meaning of words when 
taken by themselves, but that they should also understand their 
meaning and use in connection with other words. For this 
purpose, they should often be required, after giving the defini- 
tion of a word, to embody it in a short sentence. Even this 
exercise falls short of the highest end of intellectual reading. 
Pupils should often be called on to explain the import of phrases, 
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^nd sentences, and even of whole paragraphs.* Explanations 
sand illustrations should also be added by the teacher ; but let it 
^ver be borne in mind, that an explanation drawn from the 
scholar is of far more value to him than the same explanation 
burnished by others. 

While examples are constantly occurring in which pupils do 
not read "with the understanding," there is also an opposite 
iault that is equally to be shunned. Some teachers seem to sup- 
pose that the principal object of a school exercise in reading, 
is to understand the meaning of the piece read. This is a mis- 
take. The principal object is to read the piece so as to express 
that meaning. The sense of the piece must be studied then, 
not in this case as an end^ but as a mea7is to enable the pupil 
to execute the reading successfully. This being the case, it is 
obviously a great fault to spend half or three-fourths of the 
hour allotted to a reading lesson, in discussing the meaning of 
words and the general sense of the passages read. 

While a class is engaged in reading, it should receive the 
undivided attention of the teacher. If the teacher is neces- 
sarily called away, by all means suspend the exercise. It is 
far better to omit a lesson altogether, than to leave the pupils 
to read by themselves. 

The voice of the teacher should be frequently heard in every 
reading exercise, as an example for. the scholars to imitate. 
It is by imitation that children learn to talk, and their skill 
and accuracy in reading will depend mainly upon the charac- 
ter of the models which are brought before them. A child 
may make a dozen trials in reading a sentence, and not only 
fail every time, but read it worse and worse, if he does not hear 
it read correctly by the teacher or by some member of the 
class. 

The use of capitals and italics, marks of punctuation, quota- 
tion points, and all other marks employed in the reading les- 
sons, should be learned as fast as examples present themselves. 

♦ " From the moment that a child knows the powers of the letters, and readily associates 
with the written form the pronunciation which It represents, his attention should be directed 
to the ideas. His progress in the art of reading should be regulated by his intellectual pro- 
gress. The power of reading dififerent words should not anticipate his power of understand- 
ing them The habit, early acquired, of associating the ideas with their written signs, will 
secure Us acquisition to the art of reading, and make it a delightful occupation.— i/arc€/. 
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Tf:ni:i\i=rr^ ^hoalil h»: p:irriiMii:iriv oq their sriar'l airiinA 
ailofifincf im.-'atisiivi^C'/rv ni..fiiw .-,t' i:»-acfainir thL* branch, and 
ail'i'^vin-^ •hem ro be oondniei inv^ h.iriit. In »?ija«lTicting 
ci:i.'»«Prs ovrr the ^am»5 'jronn*! rV'-ni temi to terni. an*! firom 
vear Ttf v.-:ir. ^onie t.-:i4*h»rr«» V ^e their interest in the exercise, 
and fail :in'';on3»i'f'wiv oei'.r'v zh^ir ■>wrii r^riiviiiaj* «taniiariL In 
several of trie ■»el:'-j«ji.'» there are nii>«iels -jf eii^ellence in teach- 
in '^ thi--^ art, that -"^an harilv ■'.■•=• ir.ipr'>veiL If teai.-hers who 
are no^r apparent! j ^ati-iti^ril witii their own stvie of teachin*r. 
wo;]I,i take the trouble to «-«'.'mi:'are their method* earetuIlT 
with th^-'^e mo'iel?. ther u-i.-uM he *tirinlat«r«3 to reneweil effi>rt 
anil zeal, an-l the av»^ra.::e ^tantiar-i of excellence in teAchlns 
rea/iina* wo'ilil be trreatlv ailvance^I. 

2. HptUinff. — In «:on«l acting oral exercises in spelling, pnpils 
shonlrl [ironounee each worl liistint^tly before spoiling it, and 
thev *honl'l never be aIlowe«i to trv nriee on a word. When- 
ever a pupil misses a wor<l. lert him afterwards be required to 
§pell it correctly. Tliis may be done as s<xjn as the correction 
is made in the r-Ia.'i*s, or 'leferred till the cl<>se of the recitation. 

In ;:ivincf out the woni- \fy a cla.-s, teachers sometimes com- 
mit the error of de[>artinir from the ordinary pronnnciation, 
for the <take of indi^-ating the orthography. Tha« in the word 
variance^ the vowel in the second syllable is given very dis- 
tinctly as long «, to show that the letter is * and not e. The 
words shonld in all cases be prononneed exactly as they are 
pronounced by a correct reader.* 

vNs pupils are constantly liable to misiiDderstand the pronnn- 
ciation of words, it is a very useful practice, in all written ex- 
ercises, to call on some pupil in the back part of the room, to 
re- pronounce ca^;h word distinctly, as soon as it is prononneed 
by the tcfifjher. 

Sjiccial attention should be given to syllabication, in connec- 
tion with both written and oral spelling. In oral spelling, pnpils 
should syllabicate in all cases, as in the following example: 
n-rn (irn^ p-l-i pli^ arapli^ f-y f\ft amplify. In written spelling, 
it may not be necessary to syllabicate at every recitation ; bat 

* *' An iiriflite ^mphanU, or prolongation of the utterance of a syllable, may enable the 
iKjiolHr to «i>ir>|| the trorfl am pronounced, hut will never make him an expert speller of wocda 
MM projif riy p\tttktsn."—yorthenfl. 
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in a portion of the exercises, even in written spelling, pupils 
should be required to divide the syllables, and failures should be 
marked as errors.* 

Teachers should bear constantly in mind, that unless habits 
of correct spelling are formed early, there is very little proba- 
"bility that they will ever be acquired. 

However thorough the drill in spelling may be, from the 
lessons of the speller and reader, every teacher should have 
frequent and copious exercises in spelling words from other 
sources. These should be words in common use, chosen as 
far as possible from the range of the pupiPs observation, in- 
cluding the new words that arise in object lessons, and in 
geography, arithmetic, grammar, etc. The more difficult of 
these words should be written in colunms on the blackboard, 
and studied and reviewed with the same care as lessons from 
the speller and reader. Failures in spelling these words should 
be marked with errors, the same as failures in any other 
lessons. 

3. Concert Exercises. — In all the lower grades of the Pri- 
mary Department, brief concert exercises should be introduced 
in connection with reading and spelling, as often as once a 
day; but they should in no case occupy more time than the 
individual exercises. Frequent concert exercises should also 
be introduced in connection with reading, in the upper divi- 
sions of the Primary Department, and in all the divisions of 
the Grammar Department. 

Great care should be taken, in all concert exercises, to se- 
cure free and natural tones of voice. It is always better to 
dispense with exercises in concert, than to have them become 
a means of forming bad habits in modulation and inflection. 

4. Rapid Combinations in -4ri7Am€^ic.— Classes in Arithmetic 
should have frequent extemporaneous exercises in combining 
series of numbers, involving the principles which they have gone 
over. These numbers should be given by the teacher, slowly at 
first, and afterwards with more and more rapidity, as the pupils 

* " If this division of words into their proper syllables is to be learned by itself, it will be 
fDond an enormous labor ; bat if learned while spelling, it will hardly add anything to that 
UA."—Mann. 
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are ahi*^ t*> 'larrr romr L ;3ie v-mnitiitiiMi. The fciLiwin:! k sk 
exAmpie: 5, iilii -J. ^uid I'., *Ti:'rrnet 5. niTiiiiptT hj ^. add ii>, 
aiiii *. *a'-.rrni^t: 4^:. iiTiiit* '-t ::. — rj^nirt TKi>se wii!»> are 
pr'*p*ir»r»i Vj .insT-ir Tii:Hi 'ht^ jiatliL anii rne leacher calls on 
one or ni'-irr of them in.iii'^iiixiIlT. rf>r me answer, or i:)!! aQ 
together. Exercise* of tiiL* kind tatjold be ctjmmeiveed as 
•oon :t» pnpil:* nr^ abte 'o a»id *untie mnxiber* t»>z'£tKer. an*! 
oontimed throai"*L 'Le entiri •!oar»e- Similar examples may 
oc/iasion.ailj be carrie<i rapitCj r.-oa-i a »!ia:*a. each. po^^I giTing 
in tnm ^he resnit l^jr one step -jf -Ke processw witK as Ihtle de- 
lay aw po«»ibie- 

5. 6^o<xf Z^'m^jfjj'i, Coinf-^^htkon, — ^Teachers should be 
watc?:fal on all occai»ior:.«, and e*p-eciAlIy driring reeitationsy to 
•ecTjre hahlt» of reailine** and pre»?i*ioa in the ose of language. 
Kvery qne^tion *hoTiId rrcei^-e a ♦wmplete an«i grammaiieal 
an.^wer. Teacher} §LoaId be clear and accurate in their own 
exf/rea^ioTia, and impress upon their popils the importance of 
Aelectintr at all times the be-?t words and phrases, and form- 
ing the habit rA a«in<r £roo*i lancraa^e in earlT life. As fast as 
new word^ are learned in the Tarioas oral exercises^ the chil- 
dren Afaonid be re^iaired to erab«>lT them in spoken or written 
5ientence^, and thos fasten their meaning and nses securely in 
the memorv. 

Exerci.^s in composition may be introduced in such a man- 
ner, that pnpils will never regard them as irksome tasks. With 
prof^;r care and skill on the part of the teacher, they may be 
made an interesting? and attractive as anv of the exercises of 
the Hcho<>L The following are some of the first steps that may 
1^ taken to secure this object : 

i 1 ,) I Alt the pupil take his slate to a window during a recess, 
and writ^; down any thing that he hears ^m the children in 
the play ground. At the close of the recess, let him read what 
he has writtr;n before his class, and he will be interested to 
learn that the sentences from the different scholars are so many 
little compositions. He will then understand, that every time 
he sp(;akH a sentence, he makes a composition, and if htf will 
(;nly writ^j it on his slate or on paper, it will be a written com- 
position. 

( *Z.) Sel(!Ct a common and familiar subject, as a horse, and ask 
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the pupil various (juestions respecting it. As he gives his 
answers, let him write them down on his slate. lie will soon 
find that he has written an original composition, almost with- 
out effort. 

( 3.) At the close of an object lesson on any familiar subject, 
let the pupils write down on their slates everything they can 
remember of the description that has been given, and read 
their exercises in turn before the class. 

These different exercises should be examined carefully by 
the teacher, and the errors that occur in language, orthogra- 
phy, punctuation, etc., should be kindly pointed out and cor- 
rected before the class. The pupils should then be required to 
re- write their exercises correctly. 

The establishment of a School paper, sustained by the pupils, 
under the general direction of the teacher, is one of the best 
means of cultivating this important art. 

6. Morals and Manners, — Love to parents and others, friend- 
ship, kindness, gentleness, obedience, honesty, truthfuhiess, 
generosity, self-denial, neatness, diligence, etc., are cultivated 
in children, not so much by direct exhortation and formal pre- 
cept, as by resorting to expedients that will call these affec- 
tions and qualities into active exercise. Lead a child to do a 
kind act, and you will increase his kindness of heart ; and this 
is the best of all lessons on kindness. Let teachers ever remem- 
ber, that the exercise of virtuous principles^ confirmed into 
habit^ is the true means of establishing a virtuous character. 

Little anecdotes and familiar examples, illustrating the love 
of brothers and sisters, the respect due to the aged, kindness 
to animals, mutual love of companions and associates, benevo- 
lence, etc., are among the best means of cultivating these vir- 
tues. Such a work as " Cowdery's Moral Lessons," teaching 
mainly by examples, will accomplish far more than the same 
principles when abstracted from the narratives in which they 
are found, and embodied in a formal catechism of moral in- 
Btruction.* 

So also in lessons on animals, trees, and all the works of 
nature, opportunities should be constantly improved to show 

* "Nature, reason, and experience procUdm this order, eoMxmple b^or6 precept." — 
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the w:i»*ioni, Dotr-rr .iri'l jf:o«Ine!w .:f -he Cre:itor. aii«i t*:- incnl- 
<^atK tht^ f'^v^^renoe th.it '::? iae ^rj Him. .iiiti % -fenae of deren'I- 
en^*^ n^-^on Him. 

Ererr '^n.-'e of •"in.arr=ri!:nor. cmeirv. firai^L protmirv and vul- 
crxr.rv. •h-jil-i b«* m.iili* ro aT?c-ear in its nne Ii:i!iiL The 
.»*rlfi.-*hne«"» of chiMren L" the -zreArest -j^^tiCLe r-"- moral tminin-z- 
To mo'lern^o rhi.-» »tron'^ :n:»tlii.:t, to teach *e'f-^ien:al an«l sell- 
control, rrm*t be the contort o^ire of the teacher. 

There h no time ^hen the vatchf^e*3 ot the teacher Ls 
more nece»*arv than 'irrrincr the rei^esses and other honn? of 
r el A. Tar ion at «cr.«"joL Thi.'- L^ the time when little iii5erenees 
are m^'^tlikelj to *prln^ up and ba«l pa;S:*ion« t»> gam the ascen- * 
dene y. Xo parent'* eye L« upon the children, and yet they 
?honI i constantly feel that ^ome kin^l snaniian is near — not to 
check their c?ieerfiil «port«, but to encoara:ie evenr kind and 
noble act anrl to rebuke every departure from the path of 
virtue and honor,* 

Gff^A rnf/raU are intimately connected with ^'>5<f wiauw^r*, 
and tea/^rhers should improve every opportunity to inculcate 
lessons of civilitv and courtesy. In the Primarv divisions 
especially, the teachers should give frequent and somewhat 
minute directions respecting the ordinary rules of politeness* 
Let the pupils >>e taught that when a question is asked them, 
it fthowft a lack of ffood breedin<j to remain silent or shake the 
head, even if they are not able to answer it. They should 
receive some general directions respecting the manners of 
younger persons in tlie presence of those who are older. They 
should be taught that well-l>red persons seldom laugh at 
rni«<takcs, etc. Tlie manners of the children in their inter- 
course with each other before and after school, and at the 
recessfrs, and in going to and from school, should receive the 
constant and watchful care of the teacher. 

7. ()ral J'Jxercises. — The oral lessons of the course are not 
intended to be exhaustive and complete ; but they present a 
fir('tty full outline of most of the exercises that should be in- 
troduced. This outline must be filled out, and in most cases 
exterid<;d by the teachers; but none of the subjects introduced 
should be omitted. 



* See Young*! Teachers' Manual and Chambers' Infant Education. 
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*' In every exercise, it is of the highest importance that there 
should be some definite aim and purpose, and that the teacher 
should work with reference to obtaining certain results."* 

The oral lessons of the Grammar divisions are designed to 
occupy an amount of time equal to about fifteen minutes a day. 
This will be found more than sufficient to present all the topics 
introduced. 

An outline of each oral exercise should be written out and 
pitserved for re\'iew. This may be done by the teacher on 
the black board, or by the pupils on slates or paper, as the 
exercise progresses ; or the pupils may be required to write it 
out from memory immediately after the close of the lesson.f 

8. Reviews and Abstracts. — The time devoted to reviews, 
both oral and written, should be very much increased in nearly 
all the schools in the city. J 

Each lesson should be made, to some extent, a review of the 
previous lesson, without, however, consuming very much 
time, except in cases in which the previous recitation has 
been unsatisfactory. Pupils should understand that they are 
liable to be called on to recite any portion of the previous 
lesson, and questions enough should be asked in review to 
make it necessary for them to rei^ over the last lesson before 
coming to the recitation, unless their previous preparation has 
been sufficient to fjisten it in the memory. 

The oral lessons should, in most cases, be reviewed more 
than once, and in all cases till they are thoroughly learned and 
remembered. 

♦ " Oswego Report." 

t The following are among the most oseful sources of information on the various subjects 
introdoced in the oral course. The titles of works not published in this country, are printed 
in italics : 

Cowdery's Moral Lessons ; Hall's Manual of Morals ; Miss Sedgwick's Manual of Morals ; 
^Irst Thoughts, or Beginning to Think ; Child's Book of Common Things ; Science of Com- 
■Hon Things ; Catechism of Familiar Things ; First Book of Science, by Norton & Porter ; 
Hooker's Child's Book of Nature ; Hooker's Natural History ; Fireside Philosophy ; Willson's 
Headers ; Annual Reports of S. W. Seton, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York ; 
QhurtlelTs Governmental Instructor ; Abbott's Learning about Common Things ; Hill's First 
X^essons in Geometry ; Barnard's Object Teaching ; Mayor's Lessons on Objects ; Exeroisss 
of» lAs Improvement of the Senses; Information on Comm,on Objects; Graduated 
Course; Jf del Ltssons, 8 vols.; Young* s Teachers* Manual; Marcel on Language; 
Brande's Cyclopsedia ; American Almanac. 

X ** The great secret of being successful and accurate as a student, next to perseverance, 
is the constant habit of reviewing." — Todd's Stttdents* Manual. 
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'wjixSAfn renews, abstract*, eto., sLouId pa5> Tmdrr thr 
w^tal -exasaioatiOD of the t-eacher; the imf»ortani errors 
«ic«tjd >^ oTTwrt-ed : and pypils presenting j«aper5 carelesaZy 
m jlu<eziy *.L'>aid be required to re- write them. 

K 3'ttWfc^ <>^ Cktues in a Jjirision. — A& a general rule, the 
pT:i«l* a*«igiied to each teacher in the Grammar Departciciii, 
KK/uId be 'ZmA*A into two classes ; in the oth, 6th, 7th and Slh 
grade*, into t}jre<e classes ; and in the £rth and Ivth grades. 
hiSoionr. 

Tl*e number of pnpils in a division, or other circomstances, 
xnaj nuke it desirable, in certain cases, to depart from, this 
aorangement. 

50- Ordtr of Exerclji^^ and Length of lU^it^tiou-s^ — ^Every 
tH^ber fhonld have posted up in the room an established order 
rf exercn*es for each dav in the week, assi inline; a definite 
time ffjT the beginning and ending of evenr recitation. 

It i« impracticable to establish a imiform rule resf»ecting the 
fiicqtieDey and length of recitations. The following scale will 
MTTe a« a general guide to teachers in this matter: 

Recitations in the Grammar Department, from twenty-five to 
fiMty minates in length, except exercises in spelling, which may 
QsaaUy be completed in fiAeen or twenty minutes ; in the J^lh, 6th 
and Tth grades, from twenty to twenty-five minutes ; in the Sth 
and 9th grades, from fifteen to twenty minutes ; and in the 10th 
grade, from ten to fifteen minutes. 

!!• Frequen/^ of Recitations. — The following arrangement 
wfll serve as a general guide, but cases may sometimes arise 
in which it will be necessary to depart from it ; Reading in 
the First Class Reader, two or three times a week; in the 
Fourth Reader, three or four times ; Third Reader, five times ; 
Second Reader, eight to ten times ; First Reader, ten times. 

Slate Arithmetic, three or four times a week; Colbum''s 
First Lessons, in 4th and 5th grades, four or five times a week ; 
in 3d grade, three or four times ; in 2d grade, two or three 
times. First Part in Arithmetic, five times a week. 

Geography, from three to five times a week. 

History, three times a week. 

Grammar, from three to five times a week. 

Spelling, in Ist grade, two or three times a week; 2d and 
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3d grades, three or four times ; 4th grade, five times ; 5th and 
6th grades, eight to ten times; 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th grades, 
ten times. 

Writing, in the Grammar divisions, two or three times a 
week ; in the 5th and 6th grades, four or five times. 

1 2. Rhetorical Exercises. — The firstfive grades should devote 
about one hour every Friday afternoon, to exercises in compo- 
sition, declamation and recitation, and reading select pieces. 
The same course may be adopted in the other divisions, when 
the convenience of rooms and other circumstances permit. 

In the 1st and 2d grades, every pupil should be required 
to take a part in both the elocutionary and the composition ex- 
ercise, as often as once a month. When pupils have impor- 
tant written abstracts or other similar exercises to prepare, 
these may in certain cases be accepted as equivalents for the 
regular compositions. There may also be instances in which 
it will be best to accept the reading of a piece of poetry or 
other selection, as an equivalent for a declamation or recitation ; 
but in all ordinary cases it is better even /or the girls to 
commit to memory the pieces which they recite. 

13. Mental Discipline, — The highest ultimate object of intel- 
lectuals education, is mental discipline, and this discipline can 
only be acquired by mental labor. Cases are constantly occur- 
ring in which pupils require explanations and assistance, and 
unless they receive this aid they will be greatly retarded in 
their progress. But examples are also frequently arising in 
which teachers give assistance that is not required, and thus 
rob the pupils of the discipline which they would gain by 
overcoming the difficulties themselves. Teachers should study 
carefully the capabilities of their pupils, and never do for them 
what they are able to do without assistance. Pupils should 
also be guarded against the dangerous habit of assisting one 
another, without the knowledge and approval of the teacher. 

It is one of the most important duties of the teacher, to ex- 
ercise a watchful care over the pupils' hours and habits of 
study. Some pupils never learn to study a lesson abstractedly 
and with the whole mind ; and some teachers have heretofore 
been so unfortunate as not to know that they have any special 
responsibility in this matter. 
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TENTH GRADE. 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Oral inBtructioDf embracing lessons on common things ; on form ; color ; 
^.mimals ; morals and manners. Two or more lessons a day, each from five 
't^o eight minutes long. 

Repeating verses and maxims, singly and in concert. 
Reading from blackboard and from Webb's Charts, with exercises in spell- 
ii:ig, both by letters aud by sounds. Two or more lessons a day. The six 
oliarts compltited. 

Counting from one to sixty. Simple exercises in adding, with use of num- 
eral frame. 

Drawing on the slate, imitating letters, figures, and other objects from 
Philbrick*8 Primary School Tablets, Nos. 1, 2, aud 9, and from other copies. 
X'rinting the reading and spelling lessons, and the numerals as far as learned. 
Two or more exercises a day. [All the pupils must be provided with slates 
and pencils.] 

Physical exercises as often as once every half hour ; each exercise from 
three to five minutes. 

The recitations in this grade should never exceed twenty minutes in length. 
In ordinary lessons, fifteen minutes will be time enough, and in some lessons 
ten minutes. 

DIRECTIONS. 

14. Oral Instruction, — The period embraced in the tenth 
grade should be regarSed as a bridge from the freedom of 
home life to the more regular discipline of the school room.* 
The first lessons should be simple conversational exercises 
upon home objects, with which the children are already familiar, 
and in which they feel the greatest interest, — their toys, 
their plays, their friends, etc. 

In all the object lessons given in the 9th and 10th grades, 
the teacher should bear in mind, that the prominent objects to 
be accomplished, are to cultivate habits of observation, im- 
prove the perceptive faculties, and secure habits of accuracy 
in the use of language. 

15. In conducting conversational exercises in all the grades, 
teachers should be careful not to aid the pupils so much as to 
check their curiosity and deprive them of the opportunity to 



* ** As in the transplanting of the tree from the nursery to the orchard, its continued life 
^iiid unchecked growth demand that there should be as little change of circumstances, as to 
climate, soil, and position, as possible ; so in the transfer of the child from the nursery to 
the school-room, he should be led to feel the change as little as possible." — Report qf Board 
of JSdtuxUion, Oatoegoj 2/', F. 
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discover and investigate the properties of objects for them- 
selves.* 

16. Form, — The first exercises may be devoted to straight 
lines, comparing short lines with long ones, and selecting the 
straight lines from the letters of the alphabet and from 
figures on the Tablets. Illustrate with slate and blackboard 
exercises. Adopt a similar course with curved lines, and con- 
tinue the slate exercises. Simple plane figures may also be 
introduced, as the square, the circle, the triangle. 

17. Color, — With the help of a box of paints, the teacher 
can easily prepare a set of cards, each bearing a separate 
shade of color. Let the children be exercised in selecting par- 
ticular tints. Next let them distinguish the colors in articles 
of dress, books, furniture of the room, etc. After this, they 
can exercise their memory in naming a variety of colors and 
shades of color that belong to objects not present. This will 
cultivate accuracy and precision in the use of language, and 
prepare them for useful exercises in describing objects. 
Children should also be encouraged to bring to the school 
various articles representing as many different shades of color 
as they can find. 

18. Animals, — Lessons on common domestic animals, as 
the horse, the cow, the dog and the cat, are among the most 
entertaining and suitable exercises for pupils in this divis- 
ion. These lessons should be made very simple, extending 
only to the most familiar and obvious points, as form, color, 
size, speed, strength, food, covering, habits, uses, etc. The 
prominent object of these lessons should be to excite observa- 
tion and cultivate feelings of humanity. Short anecdotes 
respecting the different animals, should be presented by the 
teacher, and, when practicable, drawn from the pupils. 

1 9. Verses, Maxhns, etc. — A few simple, easy verses, embody- 
ing moral sentiments or useful information, will help to furnish an 
agreeable variety in the exercises. The children may also be 

* '' The process of self-development should be encouraged to the fullest extent. Children 
should be led to make their own investigations, and to draw their own inferences. They 
should be told as little as possible, and induced to discover as much as possible. Humanitgr 
has progressed solely by self-instruction ; and that to achieve the best results, each mind 
must progress somewhat after the same fasUon, is continually proved by the marked sacceas 
of self-made mtn."— Herbert Spencer. 
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taught to repeat a few brief maxims and sentiments; as, 
** What is worth doing at all, is worth doing well ;" " It is 
better to suffer wrong than to do wrong ;" "A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place;" "Never leave till to- 
morrow, what should be done to-day." 

20. Heading and Spelling, — The first lessons in reading and 
spelling should be taught from the blackboard. First, present 
an object to the class, as a hat, and have the pupils pronounce 
the word hat. They already understand that the word which 
they hear represents the object which they see. Other illus- 
trations of seeing and hearing y as applied to the same object, 
may be introduced by the teacher, or drawn from the class. 

Next, print the name hat neatly on the blackboard, and 
teach the class that the word which they see represents the 
same thing as the word which they hear ; and that both 
represent the object which they see before them. The word 
should now be pronounced by the class individually and in 
concert, with their attention directed to the board, till each 
member is able to call the word at sight. Similar exercises, 
with other words, may be continued for several days ; but no 
word should be introduced which the pupils cannot be made 
to understand. Each new word placed upon the board, should 
be made the subject of familiar conversation, and, if practicable, 
of illustration, so that it may convey to the mind of the child 
a clear idea of the object represented. 

As the spoken language consists of sounds^ the teacher 
should now commence teaching the pupils to analyze these 
sounds and utter them separately. The words already learned 
should be employed for this purpose, so that the child may be 
required to learn only one new thing at a time. 

As soon as the pupils have learned to analyze all the words 
they have gone over, they may next learn the nam^s of the 
letterSy using the same words as before. 

After the class have learned in this way from five to ten 
words, so that all the children are able to call each word at 
sight, and spell it correctly, both by letters and by sounds, the 
teacher may introduce Webb's Primary Cards, commencing 
with Tablet No. 1. The teacher should continue to print 
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simple exercises on the blackboard, as before, and use them in 
connection with the lessons on the cards. 

21. The pnpils should now be required, at a stated hoar, to 
print every lesson neatly on their slates; and they should 
receive a mark of credit for every satisfactory effort 

22. From this time forward, let it be regarded as essential to 
the completeness of every lesson, that each scholar shall be 
able to explain the meaning of all the words introduced, and 
spell them both by letters and by sounds. Let it also be 
regarded as a rule of paramount importance, that every lesson 
learned shall afterwards be made the subject of frequent and 
thorough reviews^ so that the pupils may not fail to retain what 
they have once acquired. 

23. After the first Tablet is completed, the others should be 
taken up, in the order of their numbers. 

24. An important direction to be observed from the com- 
mencement, is to ^ve constant and special attention to 
articulation. There can be no good reading without cor- 
rectness of articulation, and it is far easier to form good habits 
at first, than to correct bad ones at a later period. 

Also directions, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, "7, 9, 10, 12, 90. 



NINTH GRADE.* 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Oral InstructioD, embracing lessons on parts, fono, and color, illastrated 
by common objects ; on animals, mostly those with which the children are 

^ The foUoiriog b the prc^rainine of exerciBes for one day of the week, in one of the Primary 
SchooU of Osirego, N. T. It includes only the pupils of a single teacher, in one of the upper 
Priniary grades, and is introduced here to show the minuteness of detail, the range of topics, 
and the arrangement and distribution of Ume and subjects, that haye been adopted in a 
city that is distinguished for the excellence of its school system : 



8:30 to 8:45, opening exercises 

8:4Dto 9:li|, readings, sub., 2 class. 

9:10 to 9:15, gymnastics, 

9:15 to 9:85, lesson on Number, B, sub., 1 
class. 

9:d5to 9:45, recess. 

9:45 to 10:00, lesson on Place, A class, 
10:00 to 10:20, lesson on Size,B, sub., 2 class. 
10:20 to 10:25, gymnastics. 
10:25 to 10:85, printing on slates, B, sub., 1 

class. 
10:85 to 10:50, writing on slates, A class. 
10:50 to 11:00, recess. 
11:00 to 11:20, reading, B, sub., 1 class. 
11:20 to 11:45, lesson on Number, A class. 



11:45 to 12:00, lesson on Place, B, sub., 1 

cla^s. 
12:00 to 2:00, intermission. 

2:00 to 2:15, lesson on Size, B, sub. , 1 class. 

2:15 to 2:40, reading, B, sub., 2 class. 

2:40 to 2:45, gymnastics. 

2:45 to 3:10, reading, A class. 

8:10 to 3:15, calling roU. 

8:15 to 3:30, recess. 

8:30 to 8:45, lesson on Number, B, sub., 1 
class. 

8:45 to 4:05, le^Bon on Natural History, in- 
cluding animals and plants, A. 

4:05 to 4:20, reading, B, sub., 1 class. 

4:20 to 4:30, spelling, A class. 
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already familiar ; morals nnd m mners ; miscellaneous topics. Two or more 
lessons a day, each from five to ten minutes long. 

Verses and maxims. 

Reading and Spelling. — Blackboard exercises continued. Webb^s Cards re- 
viewed. Philbrick*s Tablets, Nos. 15 and 16. Primer to Lesson LIV, p. 41, 
and reviewed. Spelling both by letters and by sounds. The exercise in both 
reading and spelling to be heurd twice a day. 

Counting from one to a hundred, forward and backward. Reading and 
writing Arabic numbers to 100. Addition Tables from blackboard, to 5+10, 
forward and backward, in course ; also, by taking any of the numbers 
irregularly ; with u-^e of numeral frame. Roman numerals to LX, both in 
course and out of course. 

Exercises, at least twice a day, with slate and pencil, using Philbrick's 
Tablet^, Nos. 5, 7, and 10, and other copies ; and printing lessons in spelling, 
numerals, etc. 

Physical exercises from two to five minutes at a time, not less than five 
times a day. 

DIRECTIONS. 

26. Parts, — ^Pupils in this division should have frequent 
exercises in distinguishing and naming the different parts of 
which objects are composed. Thus, the parts of the human 
frame, as the head, arms, shoulders, elbows, hands, wrists, 
fingers, nails, forehead, eyes, eyelids, teeth, etc.; the parts of 
a house, as sides, ends, doors, windows, floors, roof, stairs, etc.; 
the parts of a table, book, chair, tree, field, road, carriage, 
coat, kgife, etc, 

26. Miscellaneous Topics. — Meaning and use of the terms 
^dozen^ score, right, left; names of the months, days of the 
week, etc. Name ten articles of table furniture ; six articles 
made of glass; eight different kinds of fruit; four things that 
please the feacher ; four things that displease the teacher, etc.* 
The teacher will vary and expand these exercises at pleasure. 

27. Beading and Spelling. — The following method will be 
found highly useful in securing the attention of Primer 
classes, and giving to each pupil the benefit of reading the 
whole lesson, or such portion of it as may be desired : Let one 
scholar read the first sentence ; then let the class follow, read- 
ing the same in concert, and pointing to all the words as they 
read. Let the next scholar read the second sentence, and the 
class follow in concert as before, and so on. 

The practice of mental reading should also be frequently 
introduced ; all the members of the class pointing carefully to 
the words of a paragraph or lesson, as they are read by the 



* See Graduated Coarse of Instruction, by Home and Colonial School Society. 
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GRADED COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 

FOR THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS, 

EMBRACIKO THK 

G-RA.M31AR ANT> FRIMiARY r)E:PA.RTME:NTS, 

WITH 

ACCOMPANYING DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

[Adopted bt the Board of Education, March 6, 1861.] 



Note.— The RegvZar Course of InstrttcUon and the DireoUons to TeaeherB are pre- 
served distinct from each other, in different sizes of type, and each is complete in itself. 
For convenience of reference, the directions are numbered consecutively through the course. 
Those which relate to all the grades are placed together at the beginning, and those which 
relate to two or three grades are placed with the first of those grades; but all the direc- 
tions designed to be consulted with any grade, are either found in connection with the 
regvXar course for that grade or referred to directly by numbers. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR ALL THE GRADES. 

1. Heading, — Teachers should adhere rigidly to the rule, 
that no reading lesson is to be left till the pupils understand 
the meaning of every word contained in it, and are able to ex- 
press that meaning in their own language. When definitions 
are given by the author, in connection with the lesson, the 
pupils should be required to give other definitions of their own, 
or modify those of the author, so as to satisfy the teacher that 
the real meaning is comprehended. It is highly important that 
pupils should not only understand the meaning of words when 
taken by themselves, but that they should also understand their 
meaning and use in connection with other words. For this 
purpose, they should often be required, after giving the defini- 
tion of a word, to embody it in a short sentence. Even this 
exercise falls short of the highest end of intellectual reading. 
Pupils should often be called on to explain the import of phrases, 
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and sentences, and even of whole paragraphs.* Explanations 
and illustrations should also be added by the teacher ; but let it 
ever be borne in mind, that an explanation drawn from the 
scholar is of far more value to him than the same explanation 
furnished by others. 

While examples are constantly occurring in which pupils do 
not read " with the understanding," there is also an opposite 
lault that is equally to be shunned. Some teachers seem to sup- 
pose that the principal object of a school exercise in reading, 
is to understand the meaning of the piece read. This is a mis- 
take. The principal object is to read the piece so as to express 
that meaning. The sense of the piece must be studied then, 
not in this case as an end^ but as a means to enable the pupil 
to execute the reading successfully. This being the case, it is 
obviously a great fault to spend half or three-fourths of the 
hour allotted to a reading lesson, in discussing the meaning of 
words and the general sense of the passages read. 

While a class is engaged in reading, it should receive the 
undivided attention of the teacher. If the teacher is neces- 
sarily called away, by all means suspend the exercise. It is 
far better to omit a lesson altogether, than to leave the pupils 
to read by themselves. 

The voice of the teacher should be frequently heard in every 
reading exercise, as an example for^ the scholars to imitate. 
It is by imitation that children learn to talk, and their skill 
and accuracy in reading will depend mainly upon the charac- 
ter of the models which are brought before them. A child 
may make a dozen trials in reading a sentence, and not only 
fail every time, but read it worse and worse, if he does not hear 
it read correctly by the teacher or by some member of the 
class. 

The use of capitals and italics, marks of punctuation, quota- 
tion points, and all other marks employed in the reading les- 
sons, should be learned as fast as examples present themselves. 

* ** From the moment that a child knows the powers of the letters, and readily associates 
with the written form the pronunciation which it represents, his attention should be directed 
to the ideas. His progress in the art of reading should be regulated by his intellectual pro- 
gress. The power of reading different words should not anticipate his power of understand- 
ing them The hal)it, early acquired, of associating the ideas with their written signs, will 
secure his acquisition to the art of reading, and make it a delightful occupation.— J/arce^. 
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TfeJicFieM fthouW be particnlarly on their guard against 
arlofitincf unsatisfactory- monies of teaching; thi* branch, and 
?\llowin:r them to be con finned into habiL In eondncting 
cJJWfle^ over the same ground from term to term, and from 
vear to v^rar, «orne teachers lose their interest in the exercise, 
and fall unconsciously below their own preWous standard. In 
several of the scIkkfIs there are models of excellence in teach- 
incf this art, that ^an hardly be improved. If teachers who 
are now apparently satisfied with their own style of teaching, 
would take the trouble to compare their methods carefnlly 
with these models, they would be stimulated to renewed effort 
and z^;al, and the averacre standard of excellence in teaching 
reading would be greatly advanced. 

2. SpeUi/ff/. — In conducting oral exercises in spelling, pnpils 
should f>ronounce each word distinctly before spelling it, and 
they should never be allowed to try twice on a word. When- 
ever a pupil misses a word, let him afterwards be required to 
spell it correctly. This may he done as soon as the correction 
is made in the class, or deferred till the close of the recitation. 

Ill giving out the words to a class, teachers sometimes com- 
mit the error of departing from the ordinary pronunciation, 
for the sake of indicating the orthography. Thus in the word 
variance^ the vowel in the second syllable is given very dis- 
tinctly as long ^, to show that the letter is i and not 6. The 
words should in all cases be pronounced exactly as they are 
jironounced by a correct reader.* 

As pupils are constantly liable to misunderstand the pronun- 
ciation of words, it is a very useful practice, in all written ex- 
ercises, to call on some pupil in the back part of the room, to 
re-pronounce each word distinctly, as soon as it is pronounced 
by the teacher. 

Special attention should be given to syllabication, in connec- 
tion with both written and oral spelling. In oral spelling, pupils 
should syllabicate in all cases, as in the following example : 
a-m aniy p-l-i pli, arnpliy f-yfl/y amplify. In written spelling, 
it may not be necessary to syllabicate at eveiy recitation ; but 

* ** An undue emphasis, or prolongation of the utterance of a syllable, may enable the 
scholar to spell the word as pronounced, but will never make him an expert speller of words 
as properly spoken."— iiTor^Aew/. 
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in a portion of the exercises, even in written spelling, pupils 
should be required to divide the syllables, and failure^ should be 
marked as errors.* 

Teachers should bear constantly in mind, that unless habits 
of correct spelling are formed early, there is verj- little proba- 
bility that they will ever be acquired. 

However thorough the drill in spelling may bo, from the 
lessons of the speller and reader, every teacher should have 
frequent and copious exercises in spelling words from other 
sources. These should be words in common use, chosen as 
far as possible from the range of the pupil's observation, in- 
cluding the new words that arise in object lessons, and in 
geography, arithmetic, grammar, etc. The more difficult of 
these words should be written in columns on the blackboard, 
and studied and reviewed with the same care as lessons from 
the speller and reader. Failures in spelling these words should 
be marked with errors, the same as failures in any other 
lessons. 

3. Concert Exercises. — In all the lower grades of the Pri- 
mary Department, brief concert exercises should be introduced 
in connection with reading and spelling, as often as once a 
day; but they should in no case occupy more time than the 
individual exercises. Frequent concert exercises should also 
be introduced in connection with reading, in the upper divi- 
sions of the Primary Department, and in all the divisions of 
the Grammar Department. 

Great care should be taken, in all concert exercises, to se- 
cure free and natural tones of voice. It is alwavs better to 
dispense with exercises in concert, than to have them become 
a means of forming bad habits in modulation and inflection. 

4. Hapid Combinations in ^riVAme^zc— Classes in Arithmetic 
should have frequent extemporaneous exercises in combining 
series of numbers, involving the principles which they have gone 
over. These numbers should be given by the teacher, slowly at 
first, and afterwards with more and more rapidity, as the pupils 

* " If this division of words into their proper syllables is to be learned by itself, it will be 
fimnd an enormous labor ; bat if learned while spelling, it will hardly add anything to that 
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are aVile to carry forward the compiitatioD. The following is 
example: 5, add 3, add 10, subtract 9, mnltiplv by 8, add 20, 
add 8, snbtract 40, divide by 10, — ^result? Those who are 
prej>ared to answer raise the hand, and the teacher calls on 
one or more of them individually, for the answer, or on ail 
together. Exercises of this kind should be commenced as 
nffffji as pupils are al>le to add simple numbers together, and 
continued through the entire course. Similar examples may 
occasionally be carried rapidly round a class, each pupil giving 
in turn the result for one step of the process, with as little de- 
lay as possible. 

5. Good Jjfinguage, Composition, — ^Teachers should be 
watchful on all occasions, and especially during recitations, to 
secure habits of readiness and precision in the use of language. 
Every question should receive a complete and grammatical 
answer. Teachers should be clear and accurate in their owtq 
expressions, and impress upon their pupils the importance of 
selecting at all times the best words and phrases, and form- 
ing the liahit of using good language in early life. As £Eist as 
new words are learned in the various oral exercises, the chil- 
dren should be required to embody them in spoken or written 
sentences, and thus fasten their meaning and uses securely in 
the memory. 

Exercises in composition may be introduced in such a man- 
ner, that pupils will never regard them as irksome tasks. With 
proper care and skill on the part of the teacher, they may be 
made as interesting and attractive as any of the exercises of 
the school. The following are some of the first steps that may 
be taken to secure this object : 

(1.) Let the pupil take his slate to a window during a recess, 
and write down any thing that he hears from the children in 
the play ground. At the close of the recess, let him read what 
he has written before his class, and he will be interested to 
learn that the sentences from the different scholars are so many 
little compositions. He will then understand, that every time 
he speaks a sentence, he makes a composition, and if hd will 
only write it on his slate or on paper, it will be a written com- 
position. 

( 2.) Select a common and familiar subject, as a horse, and ask 



^ 
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the papil varioaa «|uestion'« respecting it. As he gives his 
answers, let him write them down on his slate. He will soon 
find that he ha.s written an original composition, almost with- 
oat effort. 

( 3.) At the close of an object lesson on any familiar subject, 
let the pnpils write down on their slates everything they can 
remember of the description that has been given, and read 
their exercises in tarn before the class. 

These different exercises shoald be examined carefullv bv 

m m 

the teacher, and the errors that occar in lan^juasre, orthojjra- 
phy, punctaation, etc., should be kindly pointed out and cor- 
rectecl before the class. The pupils shoidd then bt? required to 
re- write their exercises correetlv. 

m 

The establishment of a School paper, sustained by the pupils, 
under the general direction of the teacher, is one of the best 
means of cultivating this important art. 

6. Morals and Manners. — Love to parents and others, friend- 
ship, kindness, gentleness, obedience, honesty, truthtidue ss, 
generosity, self-denial, neatness, diligence, etc., are cultivated 
in children, not so much by direct exhortation and formal pre- 
cept, as by resorting to expe<lients that will call these affec- 
tions and qualities into active exercise. Lead a child to do a 
kind act, and you will increa^^e his kindness of heart ; and this 
is the best of all lessons on kindness. Let teachers ever remem- 
ber, that the exercise of virtuous principles^ confirmed into 
habit, is the true means of establishing a virtuous character. 

Little anecdotes and familiar examples, illustrating the love 
of brothers and sisters, the respect due to the aged, kindness 
to animals, mutual love of companions and associates, benevo- 
lence, etc., are among the best means of cultivating these vir- 
tues. Such a work as " Cowderv's Moral Lessons," teaching: 
mainly by examples, will accomplish far more than the same 
principles when abstracted from the narratives in which they 
are foand, and embodied in a formal catechism of moral in- 
struction.* 

So also in lessons on animals, trees, and all the works of 
nature, opportunities should be constantly improved to show 

* "Nature, reason, and experience procUum this order, eoeampU b^fi>r€ prteepi," — 
Mareel, 
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the wisdom, power and goodness of the Creator, and to incul- 
cate the reverence that is due to Him, and a sense of depend- 
ence upon Him. 

Every case of quarrelling, cruelty, fraud, profanity and vul- 
garity, should be made to appear in its true light The 
selfishness of children is the greatest obstacle to moral training. 
To moderate this strong instinct, to teach self-denial and self- 
control, must be the constant care of the teacher. 

There is no time when the watchfulness of the teacher is 
more necessary than during the recesses and other hours of 
relaxation at school. This is the time when little differences 
are most likely to spring up and bad passions to gain the ascen- * 
dency. No parent's eye is upon the children, and yet they 
should constantly feel that some kind guardian is near — ^not to 
check their cheerful sports, but to encourage every kind and 
noble act and to rebuke every departure from the path of 
virtue and honor.* 

Good morals are intimately connected with ^ooc? mawwer«, 
and teachers should improve every opportunity to inculcate 
lessons of civility and courtesy. In the Primary divisions 
especially, the teachers should give frequent and somewhat 
minute directions respecting the ordinary rules of politeness. 
Let the pupils be taught that when a question is asked them, 
it shows a lack of good breeding to remain silent or shake the 
head, even if they are not able to answer it. They should 
receive some general directions respecting the manners of 
younger persons in the presence of those who are older. They 
should be taught that well-bred persons seldom laugh at 
mistakes, etc. The manners of the children in their inter- 
course with each other before and after school, and at the 
recesses, and in going to and from school, should receive the 
constant and watchful care of the teacher. 

7. Oral JExercises. — The oral lessons of the course are not 
intended to be exhaustive and complete ; but they present a 
pretty full outline of most of the exercises that should be in- 
troduced. This outline must be tilled out, and in most cases 
extended by the teachers ; but none of the subjects introduced 
should be omitted. 

* See Young's Teachers' Manual and Chambers' Infant Education. 
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" In every exercise, it is of the highest importance that there 
should be some definite aim and purpose, and that the teacher 
should work with reference to obtaining certain results."* 

The oral lessons of the Grammar divisions are designed to 
occupy an amount of time equal to about fifteen minutes a day. 
This will be found more than sufficient to present all the topics 
introduced. 

An outline of each oral exercise should be written out and 
pAserved for review. This may be done by the teacher on 
the black board, or by the pupils on slates or paper, as the 
exercise progresses ; or the pupils may be required to write it 
out from memory immediately after the close of the lesson.f 

8. Reviews and Abstracts. — The time devoted to reviews, 
both oral and written, should be very much increased in nearly 
all the schools in the city. J 

Each lesson should be made, to some extent, a review of the 
previous lesson, without, however, consuming very much 
time, except in cases in which the previous recitation has 
been unsatisfactory. Pupils should understand that they are 
liable to be called on to recite any portion of the previous 
lesson, and questions enough should be asked in review to 
make it necessary for them to req^ over the last lesson before 
coming to the recitation, unless their previous preparation has 
been sufficient to fasten it in the memory. 

The oral lessons should, in most cases, be reviewed more 

■ 

than once, and in all cases till they are thoroughly learned and 
remembered. 

♦ ** Oswego Report." 

t The following are among the most useful sources of information on the various subjects 
introduced in the oral course. The titles of works not published in this country, are printed 
in italics : 

Cowdery^s Moral Lessons ; Hall's Manual of Morals ; Miss Sedgwick's Manual of Morals ; 
first Thoughts, or Beginning to Think ; Child's Book of Common Things ; Science of Com- 
mon Tilings ; Catechism of Familiar Things ; First Book of Science, by Norton & Porter ; 
Hooker's Child's Book of Nature ; Hooker's Natural History ; Fireside Philosophy ; Wilison's 
Readers ; Annual Reports of S. W. Seton, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York ; 
ShurtlefTs Governmental Instructor ; Abbott's Learning about Common Things ; Hill's First 
Lessons in Geometry ; Barnard's Object Teaching ; Mayd'a Lessons on Objects ; Exercises 
on the Improvement of the Senses; Information on Common Objects; Graduated 
Course; M« del Ltssons^ 8 vols.; Young^s Teachers^ Manual; Marcel on La/nguage; 
Brande's Cyciopsedia ; American Almanac. 

% " The great secret of being successful and accurate as a student, next to perseverance, 
is the constant habit of reviewing." — Todd's Students'' Mantial. 
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In most of the sTu-i^ef En vij:!. ibt T^rrratsoos occur da2y, 
one lesson of each w^r^k sL.-^I ':•=•* rr-rirwof ibe foorpreced- 
in^ lessons. Classes r>e.^::iii: -'i-^ Tr<> or tiiree tiai€* a week, 
mav have a review eTerr >r«^:«iji wee-k: and ibei>e mav be a 
few exceptional cas-es. is wti-^r i» will be t«c5T to hare these 
re>'iews onlv orce a rac-iitl- 

In the PrimarT ^Tis::rs. iLe reviews will necessaiilv be 

m m 

oral : but in the Grammar diTisk'HS Thej sh^'ald be both oral 
and written. In the 1st* id ari Tvi ^^rraiesw m:«st of the classes 
should have at ]eas5 one wri^ei- review in a month, besides 
the oral i>eTiew«L 

It mar he welL occasion alZv, to devote an hour to a written 
review of all the different branches, in one exercise, selecting 
ten or more qaestions promiscuously nv-m all the studies of 
the class. 

In the five npjier grades, all the classes sbc*ald have occasional 
eiercis*^ in niiting a few lines of y*ri>se or veise, dictated 
orally by the teacher, as a test of their pn>ficiencT in spelling, 
punctuation, nse of capitals, |*enmanship, etc. In the 4th 
and oxh grade*, the pupils may use either pen or pencil, at 
the di«<:-retion of the teacher; but in the 1st, id and Sd grades 
they should be req»ured in^iU cases to use a pen. These 
exerclges should l:»e strictly extemporaneous, and every paper 
fehould W passed to the desk at the close of a specified time. 

In condnctinor written reviews, sreat care should be taken 
to remove from the pupils. s*> far as possible, all temptation to 
«4:ek asi^lstance from books, or papers, or class-mates. When 
t-a o pu]/iL« of the class are seated at the same desk, it is often 
de.-irable to have two sets of questions of about equal diffi- 
culty ^»ne set for all the pupils sitting at one end of the desks 
and one for those sitting at the other end.* 

In addition to the written reviews, teachers of the higher 
divi>^ionf» should require frequent written exercises in connection 
with the daily recitations in history, grammar, arithmetic, etc. 

* Wriwm re«1«vi are MMooog the most toccesfiil means that can be employed for secning 
tlM(r«irtin««s and aecaraejr of scbolanlup. Tbtj afford a reliable test of the pair's knovl- 
«d|^ of the Mbyxit cQltirate habits of freedom and accnracy in the use of langnage, and 
affvrd a valoaUe discipline to the ndnd, by throwing the pnpil entirely iqwn his own re> 
•fwrces. 
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All written reviews, abstracts, etc., should pass under the 
critical examination of the teacher; the important errors 
should be corrected ; and pupils presenting papers carelessly 
written^ should be required to re-write them. 

9. Number of Classes in a Dhmon. — As a general rule, the 
pupils assigned to each teacher in the Grammar Department, 
should be divided into two classes ; in the 5th, 6th, Yth and 8th 
grades, into three classes ; and in the 9th and 10th grades, 
into four. 

The number of pupils in a division, or other circumstances, 
may make it desirable, in certain cases, to depart from this 
arrangement. 

10. Order of JExercises and Length of Hecitations. — ^Every 
teacher should have posted up in the room an established order 
of exercises for each day in the week, assigning a definite 
time for the beginning and endmg of every recitation. 

It is impracticable to establish a uniform rule respecting the 
frequency and length of recitations. The following scale will 
serve as a general guide to teachers in this matter: 

Recitations in the Grammar Department, from twenty-five to 
forty minutes in length, except exercises in spelling, which may 
osually be completed in fifteen or twenty minutes ; in the Sh, 6th 
and 7th grades, from twenty to twenty -five minutes ; in the 8th 
and 9th grades, from fifteen to twenty minutes ; and in the 10th 
grade, from ten to fifteen minutes. 

11. Frequency of Recitatio}is, — The following arrangement 
"Will serve as a general guide, but cases may sometimes arise 
in which it will be necessary to depart from it : Reading in 
the First Class Reader, two or three times a week ; in the 
Fourth Reader, three or four times ; Third Reader, five times ; 
Second Reader, eight to ten times ; First Reader, ten times. 

Slate Arithmetic, three or four times a week; Colburn's 
First Lessons, in 4th and 5th grades, four or five times a week ; 
in 3d grade, three or four times ; in 2d grade, two or three 
times. First Part in Arithmetic, five times a week. 

Geography, from three to five times a week. 

History, three times a week. 

Grammar, from three to five times a week. 

Spelling, in 1st grade, two or three times a week; 2d and 
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3d grades, three or four times ; 4th grade, five times ; 5th and 
6th grades, eight to ten times; Tth, 8th, 9th and 10th grades, 
ten times. 

Writing, in the Grammar divisions, two or three times a 
week ; in the 6th and 6th grades, four or five times. 

1 2. jRJietorical Exercises, — The firstfive grades should devote 
about one hour every Friday afternoon, to exercises in compo- 
sition, declamation and recitation, and reading select pieces. 
The same course may be adopted in the other divisions, when 
the convenience of rooms and other circumstances permit. 

In the 1st and 2d grades, every pupil should be required 
to take a part in both the elocutionary and the composition ex- 
ercise, as often as once a month. When pupils have impor- 
tant written abstracts or other similar exercises to prepare, 
these may in certain cases be accepted as equivalents for the 
regular compositions. There may also be instances in which 
it will be best to accept the reading of a piece of poetry or 
other selection, as an equivalent for a declamation or recitation ; 
but in all ordinary cases it is better even Xor the girls to 
commit to memory the pieces which they recite. 

13. Mental Discipline. — The highest ultimate object of intel- 
lectual^ education, is mental discipline, and this discipline can 
only be acquired by mental labor. Cases are constantly occur- 
ring in which pupils require explanations and assistance, and 
unless they receive this aid they will be greatly retarded in 
their progress. But examples are also frequently arising in 
which teachers give assistance that is not required, and thus 
rob the pupils of the discipline which they would gain by 
overcoming the difficulties themselves. Teachers should study 
carefully the capabilities of their pupils, and never do for them 
what they are able to do without assistance. Pupils should 
also be guarded against the dangerous habit of assisting one 
another, without the knowledge and approval of the teacher. 

It is one of the most important duties of the teacher, to ex- 
ercise a watchful care over the pupils' hours and habits of 
study. Some pupils never learn to study a lesson abstractedly 
and with the whole mind ; and some teachers have heretofore 
been so unfortunate as not to know that they have any special 
responsibility in this matter. 
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TENTH GRADE. 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Oral instruction, embracing lessons on common things ; on form ; color ; 
animals ; morals and manners. Two or more lessons a day, each from five 
to eight minutes long. 

Repeating verses and maxims, singly and in concert. 

Reading from blackboard and from \Vebb*s Charts, with exorcises in spell- 
ing, both by letters and by sounds. Two or more lessons a day. The six 
charts complt^ted. 

Counting from one to sixty. Simple exercises in adding, with use of num- 
eral frame. 

Drawing on the slate, imitating letters, iigurcs, and other objects from 
Philbrick's Primary School Tablets, Nos. 1, 2, and 9, and from other copies. 
Printing the reading and spelliig lessons, and the numerals as far as learned. 
Two or more exercises a day. [All the pupils must be provided with slates 
and pencils.] 

Physical exercises as often as once every half hour; each exercise from 
three to five minutes. 

The recitations in this grade should never exceed twenty minutes in length. 
la ordinary lessons, fifteen minutes will be time enough, and in some lessons 
ten minutes. 

DIRECTIONS. 

14, Oral Instruction, — The period embraced in the tenth 
grade should be regarded as a bridge from the freedom of 
home life to the more regular discipline of the school room.* 
The first lessons should be simple conversational exercises 
upon home objects, with which the children are already familiar, 
and in which they ffeel the greatest interest, — their toys, 
their plays, their friends, etc. 

In all the object lessons given in the 9th and 10th grades, 
the teacher should bear in mind, that the prominent objects to 
be accomplished, are to cultivate habits of observation, im- 
prove the perceptive faculties, and secure habits of accuracy 
in the use of language. 

15. In conducting conversational exercises in all the grades, 
teachers should be careful not to aid the pupils so much as to 
check their curiosity and deprive them of the opportunity to 

* " As in the transplantlDg of the tree from the nursery to the orchard, its continued life 
and unchecked growth demand that there should be as little change of circumstances, as to 
dimate, soil, and position, as possible ; bo in the transfer of the child from the nursery to 
the school-room, he should be led to feel the change as little as possible."— jK«pori qf Board 
o/JPdueation, Osweffo^ N. Y, 
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discover and investigate the properties of objects for them- 
selves.* 

16. Form, — The first exercises may be devoted to straight 
lines, comparing short lines with long ones, and selecting the 
straight lines from the letters of the alphabet and from 
figures on the Tablets. Illustrate with slate and blackboard 
exercises. Adopt a similar course with curved lines, and con- 
tinue the slate exercises. Simple plane figures may also be 
introduced, as the square, the circle, the triangle. 

17. Color, — With the help of a box of paints, the teacher 
can easily prepare a set of cards, each bearing a separate 
shade of color. Let the children be exercised in selecting par- 
ticular tints. Next let them distinscuish the colors in articles 
of dress, books, furniture of the room, etc. After this, they 
can exercise their memory in naming a variety of colors and 
shades of color that belong to objects not present. This will 
cultivate accuracy and precision in the use of language, and 
prepare them for useful exercises in describing objects. 
Children should also be encouraged to bring to the school 
various articles representing as many different shades of color 
as they can find. 

18. Animals, — Lessons on common domestic animals, as 
the horse, the cow, the dog and the cat, are among the most 
entertaining and suitable exercises for pupils in this divis- 
ion. These lessons should be made very simple, extending 
only to the most familiar and obvious points, as form, color, 
size, speed, strength, food, covering, habits, uses, etc. The 
prominent object of these lessons should be to excite observa- 
tion and cultivate feelings of humanity. Short anecdotes 
respecting the different animals, should be presented by the 
teacher, and, when practicable, drawn from the pupils. 

1 9. Verses, Mcixhns, etc, — ^A few simple, easy verses, embody- 
ing moral sentiments or useful information, will help to furnish an 
agreeable variety in the exercises. The children may also be 

"■■■■■' *- w ' ■■ — ■ ' ,,,,-—.. ' ' — — — ^^ 

* " The process of self-development should be encouraged to the fullest extent. Children 
should be led to make their own investigations, and to draw their own inferences. They 
should be told as little as possible, and induced to discover as much as possible. Humanity 
has progressed solely by self-instruction ; and that to achieve the best results, each mind 
must progress somewhat after the same fasMon, is continually proved by the marked success 
of self-made men."— JSTer&tfH Spencer. 
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taught to repeat a few brief maxims and sentiments; as, 
" What is worth doing at all, is worth doing well ;" " It is 
better to suffer wrong than to do wrong ;" "A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place;" "Never leave till to- 
morrow, what should be done to-day." 

20. Heading and Spelling, — The first lessons in reading and 
spelling should be taught from the blackboard. First, present 
an object to the class, as a hat, and have the pupils pronounce 
the word hat. They already understand that the word which 
they hear represents the object which they see. Other illus- 
trations of seeing and hearing^ as applied to the same object, 
may be introduced by the teacher, or drawn from the class. 

Next, print the name ?iat neatly on the blackboard, and 
teach the class that the word which they see represents the 
same thing as the word which they hear ; and that both 
represent the object which they see before them. The word 
should now be pronounced by the class individually and in 
concert, with their attention directed to the board, till each 
member is able to call the word at sight. Similar exercises, 
with other words, may be continued for several days ; but no 
word should be introduced which the pupils cannot be made 
to understand. Each new word placed upon the board, should 
bo made the subject of familiar conversation, and, if practicable, 
of illustration, so that it may convey to the mind of the child 
a clear idea of the object represented. 

As the spoken language consists of sounds^ the teacher 
should now commence teaching the pupils to analyze these 
sounds and utter them separately. The words already learned 
should be employed for this purpose, so that the child may be 
required to learn only one new thing at a time. 

As soon as the pupils have learned to analyze all the words 
they have gone over, they may next learn the nam^ of the 
letters^ using the same words as before. 

After the class have learned in this way from five to ten 
words, so that all the children are able to call each word at 
sight, and spell it correctly, both by letters and by sounds, the 
teacher may introduce Webb's Primary Cards, commencing 
with Tablet No. 1. The teacher should continue to print 
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simple exercises on the blackboard, as before, and use them in 
connection with the lessons on the cards. 

21. The pupils should now be required, at a stated hour, to 
print every lesson neatly on their slates; and they should 
receive a mark of credit for every satisfactory effort 

22. From this timf forward, let it be regarded as essential to 
the completeness of every lesson, that each scholar shall be 
able to explain the meaning of all the words introduced, and 
spell them both by letters and by sounds. Let it also be 
regarded as a rule of paramount importance, that eveiy lesson 
learned shall afterwards be made the subject of frequent and 
thorough reviews, so that the pupils may not fail to retain what 
they have once acquired. 

23. After the first Tablet is completed, the others should be 
taken up, in the order of their numbers. 

24. An important direction to be observed from the com- 
mencement, is to give constant and special attention to 
articulation. There can be no good reading without cor- 
rectness of articulation, and it is far easier to form good habits 
at first, than to correct bad ones at a later period. 

Also directions, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 90. 

NINTH GRADE.* 

REGULAR COURSE. 
* 
Oral Instruction, embracing lessons on parts, form, and color, illustrated 
by common objects ; on animals, mostly those with which the children are 

* The following is the programme of exercises for one day of the week, in one of the Primary 
Schools of Oswego, N. Y. It includes only the pupils of a single teacher, in one of the upper 
Primary grades, and is introduced here to show the minuteness of detail, the range of topics, 
and the arrangement and distribution of thne and subjects, that have been adopted in a 
city that is distinguished for the excellence of its school system : 

S:30 to 8:45, opening exercises 



8:45 to 9:1^, reading B, sub., 2 class. 

9:10 to 9:lo, gymnastics, 

9:15 to 9:85, lesson on Number, B, sub., 1 
class. 

9:85 to 9:45, recess. 

9:45 to 10:00, lesson on Place, A class, 
10:00 to 10:20, lesson on Size,B, sub., 2 class. 
10:20 to 10:25, gymnastics. 
10:25 to 10:85, printing on slates, B, sub., 1 

class. 
10:85 to 10:50, writing on slates, A class. 
10:50 to 11:00, recess. 
11:00 to 11:20, reading, B, sub., 1 class. 
11:20 to 11:45, lesson on Number, A class. 



11:45 to 12:00, lesson on Place, B, sub., 1 

class. 
12:00 to 2:00, intermission. 

2:00 to 2:15, lesson on Size, B, sub., 1 class. 

2:15 to 2:40, reading, B, sub., 2 class. 

2:40 to 2:45, gymnastics. 

2:45 to 8:10, reading, A class. 

8:10 to 8:15, calling roll. 

8:15 to 8:80, recess. 

8:80 to 8:45, lesson on Number, B, sub., 1 
class. 

8:45 to 4:05, lesson on Natural History, in- 
cluding animals and plants, A. 

4:05 to 4:20, reading, B, sub., 1 class. 

4:20 to 4:80, spelling, A class. 
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already familiar ; morals and m inners ; miscellaneous topics. Two or more 
lessons a day, each from five to ten minutes long. 

Verses and maxims. 

Reading and Spelling. — Blackboard exercises continued. "Webb's Cards re- 
viewed. Philbrick's Tablets, Nos. 15 and 16. Primer to Lesson LIV, p. 41, 
and reviewed. Spelling both by letters and by sounds. The exercise in both 
reading and spelling to be heard twice a day. 

Counting from one to a hundred, forward and backward. Reading and 
writing Aiabic numbers to 100. Addition Tables from blackboard, to 5+10, 
forward and backward, in course ; also, by taking any of the numbers 
irregularly ; with u«e of numeral frame. Roman numerals to LX, both in 
course and out of course. 

Exercises, at least twice a day, with slate and pencil, using Philbrick's 
Tablet^, Nos. 5, 7, and 10, and other copies ; and printing lessons in spelling, 
numerals, etc. 

Physical txercises from two to five minutes at a time, not less than five 
times a day. 

DIRECTIONS. 

26. Parts* — ^Pupils in this division should have frequent 
exercises in distinguishing and naming the different parts of 
which objects are composed. Thus, the parts of the human 
frame, as the head, arms, shoulders, elbows, hands, wrists, 
fingers, nails, forehead, eyes, eyelids, teeth, etc.; the parts of 
a house, as sides, ends, doors, windows, floors, roof, stairs, etc.; 
the parts of a table, book, chair, tree, field, road, carriage, 
coat, kijife, etc, 

26. Miscellaneous Topics, — Meaning and use of the terms 
dozen^ score ^ rights left; names of the months, days of the 
week, etc. Name ten articles of table furniture ; six articles 
made of glass ; eight different kinds of fruit ; four things that 
please the teacher ; four things that displease the teacher, etc.* 
The teacher will vary and expand these exercises at pleasure. 

27. Heading and Spelling. — The following method will be 
found highly useful in securing the attention of Primer 
classes, and giving to each pupil the benefit of reading the 
whole lesson, or such portion of it as may be desired : Let one 
scholar read the first sentence ; then let the class follow, read- 
ing the same in concert, and pointing to all the words as they 
read. Let the next scholar read the second sentence, and the 
class follow in concert as before, and so on. 

The practice of mental reading should also be frequently 
introduced ; all the members of the class pointing carefully to 
the words of a paragraph or lesson, as they are read by the 



* See Graduated Course of Instruction, by Home and Colonial School Society. 
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teacher. If these exercises are properly conducted, they will 
advance a class much faster than the method of hearing each 
pupil read a sentence in turn, without the concert practice in 
oral and mental reading. 

The pupils should be able to point out and explain the title- 
page, table of contents, leaves, pages, margin, and headings or 
titles of the lessons. They should also be able to spell all these 
words before leaving the 9th grade. 

Let them be taught to hold a book in a proper manner, in 
the left hand, with the thumb and little finger on the pages in 
front, and three fingers on the cover behind. 

In preparing an exercise in spelling, it is highly important 
that young pupils should hear the words pronounced by the 
teacher. A very useful method is, for the teacher first to pro- 
nounce all the words of the lesson distinctly, while the pupils 
listen attentively and point to the words in the books, as 
they are pronounced. Next, the teacher pronounces one word, 
which is repeated by the first scholar in the class ; then another 
word, which is repeated by the second scholar, and so on. 
After this, if time permits, the teacher and class may pro- 
nounce in concert, and then the class pronounce in concert 
without the teacher. 

28. Drawing, Printing, etc. — The teachers of the several Pri- 
mary grades should assign definite lessons in drawing, printing, 
etc., to be prepared by all the pupils, with the same regularity 
and care as any other exercise. The teacher should spend at 
least ten minutes each day in assisting the pupils and giving 
such directions as they may need. When the exercises are 
completed, they should in all cases be examined by the teacher ; 
and in grades above the 10th, failures resulting from careless- 
ness or indifference, should receive marks of error. 

Also Directions 1, 2, 3,4, 6, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 22, 24, 90. 

EIGHTH GRADE. 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Oral Instruction. — Size ; general qualities ; trades and professions ; moral 
lessons ; miscellaneous topics. Two or more oral exercises a day, each from 
five to twelve minutes long. 
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Primcr^completed. First Reader to Lesson L, page 59, and reviewed, with 
yanctuation, definitioDs and illustrations. Short daily drill in enunciation, 
u«ng Fhilbrick's Tablets, Nos. 11 8nd 12. Spelling the columns of words, 
and words selected from the reading lessons, both by letters and by sounds. 

Drawing and Printing — Two or more exercises a day with slate and pencil, 
or paper and pencil, using Philbrick's Tablets, Nos. 6, 8, 17 and 18, and other 
copies, and printing lessons in spelling and arithmetic. 

"First Part," to subtraction, page 18. Extemporaneous exercises in add- 
ing series of numbers. (See 4th Direction.) Reaping and writing Boman 
numerals to one hundred. 

Physical exercises, from two to five minutes at a time, not less than five 
times a day. 

DIRECTIONS. 

29. Size, — ^Let the children receive their first ideas of a foot, a 
yard, an inch, etc., by the actual measurement of these differ- 
ent lengths in their presence. Place lines of known lengths on 
the blackboard as standards of comparison. Let the pupils esti- 
mate the length of the room, the height of one of their own 
number, the width of the street, etc., and then test their differ- 
ent estimates by measuring the objects. Now let the pupils 
draw lines of specified lengths on their slates or on the black- 
board, as a foot, half a yard, two inches, etc. ; after which their 
lines should be subjected to the test of measurement. The 
same measures may next be applied to width, and illustrate as 
before. 

30. General Qualities. — After completing the special exer- 
cises on each of the qualities of form^ color ^ etc., a large 
number of lessons should be devoted to the general qualities 
of objects, including those that have already been taken up 
separately. 

Thus, the following qualities will be discovered in a quill : 
It is long^ lights ^^W^ useful^ 7iati(ral, inanimate, animal pro- 
duction. The barrel is tratisparent or semi-transparent, hard^ 
elastic^ bright, light-colored or yellowish, cylindrical, hollow. 
The shaft is feathered, white, stiff o» limber, opaque, solid, 
grooved,* Let each of these qualities be illustrated by com- 
paring it with a similar quality in some other object, and let 
the meaning of each term be clearly fixed in the mind by an 
actual examination of the object in which it exists. Before 
closing the exercise, let the pupils be called on to explain the 
meaning of the terms used, in their own words, and to con- 
struct short sentences or phrases embracing them. 

* See Model LessorUy Part 2d, 
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This is the best class of lessons that can be given t# aid the 
pupils in enlarging their vocabulary of useful words ; aift. 
the teacher should be careful to select such subjects as will 
introduce one or more new words at each exercise.* 

31. Trades^ Professions^ etc. — Object lessons relating to 
different employments — ^the farmer, the blacksmith, the car- 
penter, the teacher, the lawyer, etc. ; including a particular 
description of the tools used by the mechanic, farmer, etc., and 
illustrated, when practicable, by presenting the instruments 
themselves, and by drawings on the slate and blackboard. 

32. Miscellaneous Topics, — Relative position of objects, as 
the direction of a pupil from the teacher, or from another pupil, 
or from the door. Let the children name the City they live in ; 
the County: the State; the Country; Capital of the State ; of the 
Country ; Mayor of the City ; Governor of the State ; Presi- 
dent of the United States, etc. Hour, by clock or watch. 
Short table, embracing the common divisions of time. Esti- 
mate by pupils of the length of a minute, of five minutes, fif- 
teen minutes, etc., without the aid of a clock or watch ; sub- 
mitted to the test at the close of the trial. Five duties to 
parents ; five to brothers and sisters ; five to companions at 
school ; six different modes of conveyance ; six things made 
of wood; six made of leather; six streets, with their relative 
location ; six different kinds of food, etc. Meaning and use' 
of terms, natural^ artificial; animal^ vegetahUy mineral; metul; 
simple^ compound; native^ foreign; indigenous^ exotic; cen- 
tury ^ etc. 

33. Spelling, — ^Let the children spell their own names ; the 
name of the City; State; days of the week; months of the 
year; and all the new terms learned under "Miscellaneous 
Topics." These exercises should be repeated till the pupils 
are able to perform them well 

34. Analysis of Sounds, — "Articulation should be taught 
and practiced by a thorough analysis of the elementary sounds 

- - — ■ - ^-^-^— 

* If properly conducted, these lessons will be found the most efficient means of improving the 
children's powers of observation, discrlmiaation, and description, and of increasing their 
stocic of useful information. They will also do much to prevent the confusion and misunder- 
standing of terms which we so often witness in ordinary conversation. ^^m Marcel on JLan- 
gttage. 
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of the language, aud their separate and powerful execution 
by the organs of speech ; tlien, sentences and short passages 
that require unusual command of the articulate powers, may- 
be made the subject of diligent practice."* It will also be 
found a highly usefifl exercise, to give the elementary sounds 
occasionally, in a clear and forcible whisper. The analysis of 
sounds relates chiefly to reading, and should, therefore, be 
studied and practiced more in connection with the lessons in 
reading than with those in spelling. 

Also, directions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11., 12, 13, 16, 19, 
22, '/A, 25, 27, 28, 90. 

• 
SEVENTH GRADE. 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Oral Instruction. — Form ; size ; weight ; animals ; the five senses ; common 
things ; miscellaneous topics ; morals and manners. Two or more oral exer- 
cises a day, each from five to twelve minutes long. 

Last half of First Reader completed and reviewed, with punctuation, and 
definitions and illustrations. Short daily drill in enuuciation, using Fhilbrick's 
Tablets. Nos. 11, 12, IS and 14. 

Spelling both by letters aud by sounds, from Speller to Sec. 8, page 33, and 
from readAg lessons. 

Drawing aud Printing. — Two or more lessons a day, using Philbrick's Tab- 
lets, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, and 20, and other copies; and printing les- 
sons in spelling. 

" First Part,'* to Lesson VI in Multiplication, page 32. Extemporaneous 
exercises in adding and subtracting series of numbers. (4.) 

Physical exercises, from two to lour minutes at a time, not less than five 
times a day. 

DIRECTIONS. 

35. Form, — Lessons on the various relations and conditions 
of lineSy as horizontal, vertical, perpendicular, oblique, par- 
allel, diverging, converging, curved, waving, spiral, etc.; on 
angles — right, acute, obtuse; on the different kinds of trian- 
gles \ and on parallelograms^ quadrangles^ the square^ rec- 
tangle^ rhombus^ ohloiig^ rhomboid^ trapezoid^ trapezium^ pen- 
tagon^ hexagon^ heptagon^ octagon^ nonagon^ decagon^ poly- 
gon^ circle and ellipse. 

The use of the terms diameter and diagonal. Copious slate 

and blackboard exercises, illustrating all the above lines and 
figures. 

* Zachos. 
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Zf,, SfZ/t. — It us now time to introduce measures of surges 
and SM'^lid:^- Actnal meaaurea, as the gill, the quart, the galloii, 
thf fieck, ahould be brought to the school room and useii in 
illui>trating these lesr^ons, till the children become fimuliar 
with them- Let the pupils estimate tht measure of a cnp^ 
b<->trl, bottle, pail, ba.-^ket, etc., and then correct their er- 
T^-iTi^ by measuring. Similar exercises should be introduced 
in relation to surfaces. First, place a square inch, foot, yard, 
ero., on the board, as standanls of comparison. Xest, illastrate 
the division of a square yard or foot into square inches, etc. 
L»>c the pupils estimate the number of square yards, feet, 
^inohes, etc., in various objects, as the floor, the teachers desk, 
a slate, blackboard, window, etc. Test their accuracy by 
me:wnring the objects. Accompany with copious slate and 
blackboard exercises. 

37. Weifjht — First call the attention of the pupils to the 
attraction of the earth, as shown in falling bodies, the tendency 
of water to run down hill, the eiFort required to lift a heavy- 
body, etc. Give them different articles of the same size, but 
made of different substances, as cork, wood, iron, leyd, a Wal 
of water and a vial of quicksilver, a bag of shot and a bag of 
beans. Let thf*m handle and compare them. Distinguish 
bodios heavier than water from those which are lighter, by 
actnal experiment Now introduce various standard weights. 
Let the pupils handle a pound of lead, a pound of wood, a 
pound of cotton ; a body weighing 5 lbs., 10 !bs., 20 fcs., etc. 
Nf-xt let them handle a variety of bodies, and estimate the 
weight of each ; after which their judgment should be tested by 
tl»e Hcalcs.* In this way they will cultivate accuracy of judg- 
ment in respect to the weight of different objects presented, 
an attainment which very few persons ever make.f 

38. AnirruiU* — These lessons should be gradually extended 
to include animals less common and familiar, as the squirrel, 
the fox, the deer, the owl ; with a few foreign animals, as the 
lion, the camel, the ostrich. As far as practicable, the lessons 
sliould bo illustrated by pictures in books and on the black- 
board, to be copied by the pupils. 

* A pftir of Ncales (ir dome other Initniment for weighing, can easily be obtidned for this 
pnrpode, Uirough lome of the pupils, 
t Bee Tonng^s School Manual. 
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39. The FiV€ Senses, — General description of the eye, the 
ear, and other organs of sense. Exercises, ilhist rating the cnl- 
tiTStion and nse of these orijans : abase of them. Loss of siirht, 
of hearinjr. Let the children name ten thinscs discovered bv 
the eye 7 five discovered by the ear, five by tonch, etc. Xame 
different qualities, etc., and let the children tell the sense by 
which they are discovered. • 

40. Common 7%/w^a — Object lessons on a clock, watch, 
nails, carriage, pin, needle, rope, penknife, pitch, tar, etc. 

41. Miscellaneous Tophus, — Name six public buildings in the 
city; six different kinds of carriages; ten different foreign 
fraits; six birds of prey ; six different kinds of stores. 

Meaning and use of the terms density^ attraction of gravi- 
tation^ quadruped^ bipedy insect^ reptile. 

42. Analysis of S*yunds, — Besides the ordinary exercises in 
analyzing, by uttering the different sounds, pupils should fre- 
quently be called on to analyze by describing the sounds. 
Other explanations respecting the forms of words, uses of let- 
ters, etc., may be given at the same time. 

ExL^MPLES. — Fate: sound of ^, atonic; first sound of a/ 
second sound of tj atonic ; e silent Garland: hard sound of 
ff, sabtonic ; second sound of a; sound of r, subtonic ; sound of 
I, sabtonic ; fourth sound ofay sound of n, subtonic ; sound of d^ 
sabtonic. — How many sounds has g? What are they? Give 
a word containing the soft sound of g/ one containing the 
second sound of a. How many syllables in garland? Which 
syllable is accented ? What is accent ? Which of the letters 
in garland are vowels ? which consonants ? 

The description and utterance of the sounds should gener- 
ally be united in the same exercise — ^first analyze by uttering 
the sounds ; then by describing them. 

43. Spelling. — Spell and review the new terms introduced 
under " Miscellaneous Topics." Spell the names of all the ob- 
jects that can be seen in the school room. Let the scholars 
bring objects to the school to furnish names for spelling. 
Spell twenty or more names of visible objects not in the 
school room ; twenty or more names of invisible objects ; 
twenty or more words denoting motion. The more difficult of 
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these words should be written on the blackboard and reviewed 
several times. 

44. Sentence. Making, — At the close of every object lesson, 
let each pupil make up one or more sentences embodying certain 
points of the lesson, or containing new words that have been 
learned. The pupils may ordinarily be called on to repeat 
theUe sentences in course, extemporaneously ; but they should 
occasionally be required to prirft them with care on their 
slates, for the inspection of the teacher. Defective exercises 
should receive marks of error. 

45. Division of Time and Labor, — In deciding what pro- 
portion of time should be given to spelling by letters, what 
to spelling by sounds, to reading, to numbers, &c., the rule 
should be this — whenever a class is less advanced in one 
branch assigned to the division than in other branches, let 
that particular branch receive special attention till it is as fa- 
miliar as the others. It is very common to find a class more 
advanced in reading than in numbers, and still devoting less 
attention to arithmetic than to reading; the observance of this 
rule will correct all such errors. 

Also, Directions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 22, 
24, 28, 30, 34, 90. 



SIXTH GRADE. 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Oral Instruction. — Form ; animals ; shells ; foreign productions ; miscella- 
neous topics ; common things ; manners and morals. Two or more oral ex- 
ercises a day, each from eight to fifteen minutes long. 

Reading and Spelling — First half of Second Reader completed and re- 
viewed, with punctuation, definitions and illustrations. Frequent exercises 
in enunciation, from Tablets Nos. 11, 12. Spelling, both by letters and by 
sounds, with definitions, from Speller to sec. 12, p. 47, and from reading les- 
sons. 

Drawing, writing, etc., with slate and pencil or paper and pencil, using 
drawing cards when obtainable, cuts from books, and other copies; writing 
the large and small letters of the alphabet in plain script hand, using Phll- 
biick's Tablets, Nos. 8 and 4, and Payson, Dunton and Scribner*s Chart. 

First Part in Arithmetic, completed. Extemporaneous exercises in com- 
bining series of numbers. (4.) Reading and writing Arabic and Roman 
numbers to 1,000. 

Abbreviations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a time, not less than four 
times a day. 
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directions. 

46. Form, — Copious explanations and illustrations of the 
terms connected with the circle and its parts, as raditcs^ chords 
Mgment^ sector^ tangent^ semicircle, quadrant. Also, terms 
O'oal, ellipse, parabola. Measurement of angles. 

47. Animals, — Twenty or more lessons on the following top- 
ics, with pretty full descriptions and copious illustrations by 
engravings, and cuts, and slate and black-board sketches. 
Division into classes — beasts, birds, fishes, insects, reptiles; 
quadrupeds, bipeds; domestic, wild ; useful; amphibious; poi- 
sonous; beasts and birds of prey, etc., with illustrative examples 
of each class. Instinct of animals, care of their young; plumage 
of birds, nest-building, migratory habits ; transformation of cer- 
tain insects, etc. Le^the characteristics of different animals 
be pointed out ; as, the fidelity and sagacity of the dog, the 
docility of the horse, the intelligence of the elephant, and the 
cunning of the fox. Let examples be selected from each of 
the different classes of animals, for object lessons*. Attention 
should frequently be directed to the wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator, as shown %i adapting the form, covering, etc., of 
the different animals to their peculiar modes of life, and the 
climate in which they are found. 

48. Shells, — Six or more object lessons on shells, illustrating 
some of the principal classes, and including examples of useful 
and ornamental shells. 

49. Foreign Productio7is, — Object lessons on foreign produc- 
tions in general use, including ginger, pepper, cloves, nutmegs, 
oranges, lemons, tea, coffee, chocolate, figs, bananas, raisins, 
sago, India-rubber, ivory, pearls, camphor, sponge, whale- 
bone, gum arable. 

50. Miscellaneous Topics, — Description and value of the 
different coins in common use, with exercises in distinguishing 
them. The names of thirty different kinds of vessels to con- 
tain liquids and solids, and the use of each. 

51. Common Things, — Object lessons on common articles, 
including salt, leather, sugar, honey, earthen ware, glass, 
porcelain, starch, hemp, ink. Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter. 
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52. Synonyrnes, — ^The colamns of svnoDTmoos words and 
wordfi of opffosite meaning, which are foond in the Speller, 
should be made the basis of yarioos useful exercises, as pro- 
nooncing synonjTnous words in concert, forming sentences 
that contain them, etc.; and pnpils should be required to 
commit selected tables, so that they will be able to give 
• the synonyme of any word that may be pronounced by the 
teacher. A proper use of these tables will do much to aid in 
increasing the pupil'^s vocabulary of words ; but it is not desira- 
ble in all cases, to require pupils to commit the synonymes to 
memory. 

' 53. Writing. — ^Pupils mast be provided with long pencils, 
and hold them as they would hold a pen. 

Al«o, Directions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, T, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 24, 
28, 30, 34, 42, 44, 45, 90. • 

FIFTH GRADE. 

• REGULAR COURSE. 

Oral loftriiction. — Form ; common things ; trees, plants, etc. ; geography ; 
raiscelliineoas topics; morals and manners. T9o or more oral exercises a 
daj, each from ten to twenty minutes long. 

Heading and Spelling. — Last half of Second Reader completed and re- 
Tiewed, with punctuation, definitions, and illustrations. Frequent exercises 
in enunciation, from Tablets Nos. 11 and 12. Spelling both by letters and 
by sounds, with definitions, from Speller to sec. 16, p. 58, and ft-om reading 
lessons. 

Drawing, writing, etc., with slate or lead pencil ; using cuts from books, 
drawing card^, when obtainable, and other copies; writing with ink in script 
hand, from Philbrick*s Tablets, Fayson, Dunton and Scribner*8 Chart, and in 
Writing Book No. 1 or No. 2, or both. 

Colt)um*8 First Lessons, to Sec. 8, p. 41. Multiplication table extended to 
12X12, and DiTision Table to 144-J-12, in course and out of course. Extem- 
poraneous exercises in combining series of numbers, (4.) Reading and 
writing Arabic numbers to 10,000. 

Abbreviations reviewed. 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical ei^rcises, from two to four minutes at a time, not less than four 
times a day. 

DIRECTIONS. 

64. Form, — ^Lessons on the five regular solids — cube, tetra- 
hedron, octahedron, dodecahedron, icosahedron ; and on the 
pyramid, prism, parallelopiped, cylinder, cone, sphere, hemis- 
phere, spheroid, etc. Terms, spherical^ cyliiidrical^ conical^ 
spheroidaL 
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65. Common Things, — Object lessons on common objects, 
including vinegar, starch, alcohol, yeast, bread, India rubber, 
paper, glue, soap, putty, silk, linen, spermaceti, wax, indigo. 

66. TreeSy Plants^ etc. — Fifteen or more oral exercises — The 
first lessons on trees and plants should be confined to their 
parts, as roots, stem, leaves, buds and flowers, with the oflice 
of each. Next, the teacher should explain and illustrate the 
structure and qualities of these parts, and their mode of 
growth, with a comparison of the leaves, roots, fruit, etc., of 
different trees and plants. She should bring as many speci- 
mens as practicable to the class, and encourage the children to 

'bring them also. Let the pupils examine several different 
kinds of wood, and exercise their skill in naming them. Sim- 
ilar exercises may be introduced in distinguishing different 
leaves, flowers, seeds, etc. The innumerable uses to which 
vegetable substances are applied, in food, medicine, clothing, 
building, etc., furnish an ample field for extending these exer- 
cises as far as time permits. 

Name five different evergreen trees ; ten fruit trees ; five or- 
namental trees; five used for fuel, etc. Lessons on cork, 
mahogany, logwood. 

67. Geography, — This branch should be introduced by fami- 
liar lessons on the geography of our owm city — the three natu- 
ral divisions ; their situation in relation to each other ; their 
relative size ; form of each ; Chicago river and its branches ; 
direction in which each flows; width and depth; bridges, 
their length and width ; how supported ; how turned ; names, 
location and direction of the principal streets ; their wddth 
and length ; how many streets in the city. Horse railroads ; 
other railroads leading into Chicago ; public buildings, their 
location and use ; ware-houses ; water works ; gas works ; 
sewers; public and private schools, and other institutions of 
learning; manufactories; commerce; date of settlement; early 
history; present population; population twenty years ago; 
Mayor, Common Council, etc. 

Let these exercises be illustrated by the use of an outline 
map of Chicago, drawn on the blackboard, and by a large 
printed map of the city suspended before the class. 
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Next, extend the exercise so as to embrace Cook Count}', 
and illustrate by map on the board as before. Then extend 
to the State of Illinois ; boundaries of the State ; rivers ; cities ; 
capital ; railroads ; canals ; length and width of the State ; 
surface; soil; climate ; .productions ; Governor; Legislature; 
population, etc. 

Now introduce a map of the United States, showing the sit- 
uation and relative size of Illinois ; the principal rivers of the 
country, mountains, capital, largest cities, etc. Divisions of 
the United States ; compare the climate of the Northern and 
Southern States; principal productions of each division; com- 
merce ; compare productions with those of other countries ;' 
President, etc. 

The use of the globe should be introduced in this con- 
nection, showing the rotundity of the earth, rotation on its 
axis, day and. night, poles, equator, parallels of latitude, 
meridians of longitude, tropics, polar circles, zones, points of 
the compass at any given place, the continents, oceans, and 
relative position of places, situation of the United States, of 
Illinois, of Chicago, and relative size of each. 

58. Miscellaneous Topics. — The names of the young of dif- 
ferent animals. The flesh of different animals used for food, — 
what called? The voice or natural call of different animals. 
The largest fish, quadruped, bird, insect, reptile. A collection 
of men, birds, cattle, fishes, insects, — what called ? 

59. Spelling, — Spell the names of the different books of the 
Bible ; of the different studies pursued in school ; of a hundred 
different aiAles, selected from the "Prices Current" of the 
newspapers ; of fifty streets^qf the city; of the numerals, both 
ordinal and cardinal, from one to twenty. 

The spelling exercises of this grade should be mostly oral ; 
but the classes may occasionally be called on to spell by print- 
ing the words with a pen or pencil, on their slates or on paper. 

60. Writing — Writing should be taught as a simultaneous 
class exercise, all the members of the class attending to the 
same thing at the same time.* 



* The advantages of this system of teaching, over that in wUch different pupils of a class 
are allowed to write from different copies or in different books, at the same time, have been 
fully demonstrated in the schools of the city daring the last two years. 
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In conducting exercises in writing, teachers should make 

onstant use of the blackboard. Important letters and prin- 

iples of the copy should be written on the board, both cor- 

»"ectly and incorrectly, illustrating the excellences to be attained 

SBuid the errors to be avoided. Teachers who are not accus- 

"^med to this mode of illustrating, will find that they can 

easily qualify themselves to introduce it. 

Also Directions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 28, 
34, 42, 44, 45, 52, 90. 

FOURTH GRADE. 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Oral Instruction. — Sound; light; air and water; meteorology; miscel- 
laneous topics ; morals and manners. The time devoted to oral instruction 
each week, to be equal in amount to fifteen minutes a day. 

Geography from the text book to Part 2, p. 19, and reviewed. 

Construction of sentences. 

Third Reader, to Lesson 69, p. 175, with punctuation, definitions and illus- 
trations, and elementary sounds. 

Written and oral spelling, with definitions, from Speller to sec. 22, p. 90, 
and from reading lessons. 

Drawing. 

Writing in Book No. 2, or No. 8, or both. 

Colburn*8 First Lessons to sec. 6, p. 70, and reviewed. Slate Arithmetic to 
Long Division, p. 64, and reviewed. Extemporaneous exercises in combining 
series of numbers, (4.) 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physici^l exercises, from two to four minutes at a time, not less than three 
times a day. 

DIRECTIONS. 

61. Sound, — How produced. Illustrate by stretched cord 
or some other vibrating body. Action on the Ibcy. High 
and low sounds — ^how produced. Relation of the air to sound. 
Velocity of sound. The humaiPvoice. Varieties of the 
human voice. Name twenty different kinds of sounds. 
Echos ; whispering gallery ; ear trumpet. Musical instru- 
ments; bells. 

62. Light. — Luminous bodies. Velocity of light. Differ- 
ence between the light of the sun and that of the moon. Laws 
of reflection; mirrors. Refraction; experiment with piece 
of money in a bowl of water. Action of the microscope 
and telescope. Burning glass. Rainbow. Structure and 
action of the eye. Danger of injuring the eyes from excessive 
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use ; from imprudent exposure to light ; from reading in twi- 
light; from reading fine print. Danger of allowing young 
children to look steadily at a light. How cats and other ani- 
mals see in the night Cause of color. Twilight 
Terms, iridescent, spectrum^ solar. 

63. Air and Water. — Sixor more oral lessons on the follow- 
ing topics : Component elements of the air ; of water. Pro- 
portion of oxygen and nitrogen in the air ; relation of oxygen 
to life ; to combustion; most abundant of all known substances. 
Properties of nitrogen ; of hydrogen. Weight of hydrogen ; 
balloons. Hard water and soil water. 

64. Meteorology. — Six or more oral lessons on winds, 
clouds, fogs, dew, frost, moisture settling on a vessel of cold 
water in a warm room, rain, snow, hail. 

65. Miscellaneous Topics. — Oral lessons on printing, parch- 
ment, Julian calender, copy-right, patents, commerce of the 
lakes, commerce of Chicago by railroads, literary institutions 
of Chicago and vicinity, Chicago Reform School, prisons of 
the State. 

66. Geography. — In teaching the lessons respecting the 
motions of the earth, divisions of the earth by circles, days 
and nights, etc., the terrestrial globe should be in daily use 
before the class. Other illustrations should also be given by 
the teacher and by the class, and no definition should be passed 
by, till the teacher has satisfactory evidence that the pupils 
understand clearly the object described. 

Lessons in geography should be accompanied by brief hisr 
torical sketches of important events connected with the differ- 
ent countries, and by some allusions to ancient geography and 
the changes through which the countries have passed in their 
governments, boundaries, etc. 

One -of the most common faults in teaching geography is the 
practice of requiring pupils to learn the names of a large num- 
ber of unimportant places, the exact population of unimportant 
cities, etc. It is not desirable that pupils should be required to 
"give the names of thirteen towns on the Tooantins river," nor 
even the number of square miles in every State of the Union. 
They may be able to learn these things so as to recite them, 
but they will not be likely to remember them; nor is the 
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knowledge thus gained an equivalent for the labor required, 
even if it could be retained. • 

67. Analysis of Sounds. — All the pupils of the Grammar 
divisions should be able to spell by the sounds any word that 
occurs in their reading lessons ; and any pupil or class that 
falls below this standard, should receive special attention till 
it is attained. 

68. Spelling, — Spell one hundred words selected from the 
advertising columns of the newspapers. Five or more dicta- 
tion exercises, in writing entire advertisements selected from 
newspapers. 

The spelling exercises of this grade may be about half oral 
and half written. But spelling exercises should be conducted 
chiefly in writing, as soon as pupils are suflSciently expert with 
a pen to write legibly, in the usual time for a recitation, ten or 
fifteen of the more difficult words in the lesson. As the 
pupils become more ready in the use of the pen, the number 
of words may be increased. Oral exercises in spelling should 
not be entirely dispensed with in any of the grades.* 

Written exercises in spelling should in all cases be regarded 
as lessons in penmanship as well as in orthography, and 
examples of carelessness in writing should be charged as 
errors. 

In the 1st, 2nd and 3d grades, written exercises in spelling 
should be put in suitable blank books, and preserved for the 
inspection of the Board of Education, and others. 

69. Drawing, — Special attention should be given in this 
grade to the elements of drawing, preparatory to map draw- 
ing. (See direction 75.) Pupils should also have lessons in 
drawing other mathematical lines and figures, architectural 
figures, etc., and in copying pictures from books and other 
sources.f 

* ** Spelling by writing, wlien the pupil can write, appears to have great advantage over 
spelling orally. In the business of life, we have no occasion to spell orally, and thousands ol 
cases have made It certain, that the same person may be a good speller with the lips, who is 
an indilferent one with the pen." — Mann. 

"The orthography of a language should be taught by writing ; an opinion, we believe, 
that fe now pretty well established, but not sufficiently put into practice."— Zoncfon Quarterly 
Journal qf Education. 

t ** The spreading recognition of drawing as an element of education, is one amongst the 
many signs of the more rational views on mental culture now beginning to prevail."— J7er- 
bert Spencer. 
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70. Arithmetic, — Teachers should be careful to secure a 
thorough acquaintance witk the principles of notation and nu- 
meration. As soon as pupils are able to add figures together, 
the teacher should dictate several numbers to them orally? 
requiring them to place units under units, tens under tens, etc., 
and add them together. Examples of this class should be 
made more and more difficult, as the pupils are able to write 
them, embracing from ^yq to ten numbers each, some of them 
extending to trillions or quadrillions, and containing more 
ciphers than significant figures, so that the pupils will fre- 
quently be left to fill whole periods and parts of periods with 
ciphers. These exercises will furnish a valuable review o 
addition, and a still more- valuable review of notation and nu- 
meration. 

Also, Directions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 34, 45, 
52, 60, 90. 

THIRD GRADE. 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Oral Instruction. — Historical sketches ; electricity and magnetism ; min- 
erals ; morals and manners ; familiar exercises in grammar, embracing the 
parts of speech and construction of sentences. The time devoted to oral in- 
struction each week, to be equal in amount to fifteen minutes a day. 

Geography, to Commerce of U. S , page 50, and reviewed, with mip draw- 
ing. 

Larger Grammar to the verb, p. 66, with lessons in the use of language — to 
follow oral exercises in grammar. 

Third Reader completed, and Fourth Reader to Lesson XLVII, p. 125, with 
punctuation, definitions and illustrations, and elementary sounds. 

Written and oral spelling, with definitions, from Speller, to sec. 25, p. 119, 
and from reading lessons. 

Writing in Book No. 3, or No. 4, or both. 

Colburn's First Lessons, to sec, 12, p. 106, and reviewed. Slate arith- 
metic to addition of denominate numbers, p. 119, and reviewed. Extem- 
poraneous exercises in combining series of numbers, (4.) 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises from two to four minutes at a time, not less than three 
times a day. 

DIRECTIONS. 

71. History, — ^Brief sketches of prominent characters and 
events in history, both ancient and modern: Babylon, its 
walls and hanging gardens ; Pyramids of Egypt, Trojan War, 
Homer, Founding of Rome, Alexander, Demosthenes, Virgil, 
Julius CflBsar, Mohamgied, the Crusaders, Napoleon, etc. 
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72. JElectricity and Magnetism. — Illustrate the production 
of electricity, and properties of attraction and repulsion, by a 
piece of dry paper rubbed briskly with apiece of India rubber. 
Conductors and non-conductors, lightning and lightning con- 
ductors, Franklin's kite. 

Properties of the magnet. Magnetic needle, mariner's com- 
pass, horseshoe magnet, telegraph. 

73. Minerals — Oral exercises on the following topics, with 
illustrations as far as specimens can be obtained : 

Common quartz, quartz crystal, common limestone, marble, 
coral, gypsum, soapstono, anthracite coal, bituminous coal, 
slate, clay, loam, gravel, etc., together with various stones used 
for ornament, as agate, topaz, cornelian, amethyst, emerald, 
and some of the compound rocks, as granite, sandstone ; kinds 
of stone employed in buildings, sidewalks, etc., in Chicago ; 
bricks, quicklime, mortar. 

Which are the precious metals ? Which the most useful 
metals ? Which are the heaviest ? Which is fluid ? Illus- 
trations. 

Object lessons on iron, zinc, tin, copper, lead, mercury, 
silver, gold ; on steel, wire, brass, pewter, etc. 

74. Geography, — " In the progress of every successive lesson, 
the teacher should call in the aid of association, by naming the 
products and staple commodities of the several States, histori- 
cal facts, remarkable curiosities, high mountains, manufacto- 
ries, etc., occasionally naming each separately. Say — this is 
a lumber State, this a wheat State, cotton State, sugar, tobac- 
co, rice, etc. Here is gold ; there lead, iron, coal, etc. Then 
pointing, review interrogatively — what State? its capital, 
rivers, mountains ? What productions here ? What in this ? 
This," etc.* . 

75. Map Draioing, — The first steps in map drawing should 
consist of a series of exercises similar to the following : f 

♦ S. W. Seton. 

t The directions for map drawing here given, have been prepared at my request, by the 
Principal of the Jones School and the Teacher of the Normal Department of the High 
School. Though brief, they are sufficiently full and explicit to enable teachers to introduce 
a systematic course of instruction in tliis important art,— an improvement greatly needed in 
nearly all the schocls of the city. 
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(1 2. 1 RepresenUtion of riTers. 

ii3.i Representation of coast lines. 

All the foregoing exercises should be repeated till a high 
degree of aceoracr is secnred. It is hizhly important that the 
first mne exercises should be performed simoltaneouslr by all 
the members of the clas.s. 

Select a Conntr or State harincr reo^nlar outlines. Select 
a scale with sonte convenient unit of measure. After determin- 
ing the position of the cardinal points, draw two lines at right 
angles to each other, one representing the central meridian, 
the other the central paralleL Apply the scale to the meridiem 
as many times as the distance represented by it is containe^l in 
the distance between the north and south points of the country 
to be drawn. Throagh the points of division, draw lines at 
right angles to the meridian, which will represent parallels of 
latitode. Apply, in like manner, to the central parallel, such a 
part of the scale as a degree of longitude is of a degree of 
latitude. Through the points of division draw lines at right 
angles to the paralleL These will represent meridians. De- 
ngnate the parallels and meridians by numbers expressing the 

position of points or places through which they pass, learned 
firom an atlas. 

The frame of the map being complete, represent by a dot the 
prominent points of the boundary, the latitude and lon^tude 
of which have been previously learned. Having fixed in the 
mind the nature and direction of the bounding line, it should 
"be drawn wholly from memory. The boundary completed, 
the most prominent natural features should be represented. 

The pupil now has before him a map of his own construc- 
tion, in which he cannot fail to be interested. 

76. Grammar and Composition. — ^As fast as the principles 
of grammar are learned, let the pupils be required in all cases, 
to embody them in sentences of their own construction. The 
ability to use language correctly should ever be regarded as 
the only satisfactory test of the pupils' attainments in this 
branch. 

77. Spelling, — Spell one hundred words selected from the 
geography of the United States. 
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Write six or more exercises * of entire paragraphs, selected 
from the " Review of the Market," in one of the daily papers, 
including all the figures, abbreviations, etc. 

Also, Directions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 34, 45, 
52, 60, 66, 67, 68, 70, 90. 

SECOND GRADE. 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Oral Instruction. — Properties of matter ; laws of motion, eH ; physiology 
and hygiene ; morals and manners. The time devoted to oral instruction 
each week, to be equal in amount to fifteen minutes a day. 

Grammar, to classification of sentences, p. 118. 

Compositions, abstracts and written reviews. 

Geography, to Asia, p. 76, and reviewed, with map drawing from memory. 

History of the United States, to the Revolution, p. 145, and reviewed. 

Fourth Reader completed, with punctuation, definftions and illustrations, 
and elementary sounds. 

Written and oral spelling, with definitions, from Speller to sec. 28, p. 138, 
and from reading les-^ons. 

Writing in Book No. 4, or No. 6, or both. 

Golburn's First Lessons completed and reviewed. Slate Arithmetic to 
Analysis, p. 201, and reviewed. Extemporaneous exercises in combining 
series of numbers, (4.) 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a time, not less than three 
times a day. 

DIRECTIONS. 

78. Properties of Matter, Laws of Motion, etc, — In present- 
ing the following topics, explain and apply the principles, and 
introduce illustrations when practicable : General properties 
of matter — extension, impenetrability, etc. Solids, liquids, 
gases. Inertia, different kinds of attraction, specific gravity, 
centre of gravity, centripetal and centrifugal forces, flying, 
swimming, rowing, water wheels, the action of powder in 
firing a gun, mechanical powers, the pendulum, pressure of the 
air, suction pump, siphon, barometer. 

79. Physiology and Hygiene, — ^Let the expansion and ap- 
plication of the following topics be continued and reviewed, 
till the pupils are able to sustain a thorough examination upon 
all of them : — Mastication, saliva, digestion, chyme, chyle, nu- 
trition, blood vessels, structure and office of the heart, circu- 
lation of the blood through the system, impurities, waste of 

* See Northend's Diotaiion EoMrdsea, 
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the system — ^how repaired, proper and improper food, injurious 
effects of confectionery, eating too much, too fast, too often, 
late in the evening, irregularity of meals, dyspepsy, alcoholic 
drinks. 

Structure and office of the lungs, respiration, capacity of 
the lungs, exercises for their healthy development, obstruct- 
ed action, dangerous habit of bendins: over desks, process of 
purifying the blood, different colors; carbonic acid of the 
breath, how formed, amount, composition of carbonic acid, 
weight, relation to life, experiment of lighted candle in air that 
has been held in the lungs a few seconds, carbonic acid in 
wells, burning charcoal in close room, carbonic acid iu the 
stomach, soda fountains, raising bread ; ventilation. 

Structure and office of the skin, sensible and insensible per- 
spiration, importance of frequent bathing, danger from expo- 
sure to currents of air applied to the school room.* 

The brain, excessive use of, nerves of sensation, of motion. 

Physical exercise, its relation to health, kind and amount 
required. 

Clothing, kind and quantity required to preserve health; im- 
portance of frequent change ; danger from cold or damp feet. 

Sleep — ^Nature and uses, amount required, effect of sleeping 
too much, too little; rising early, late; retiring early, late; ven- 
tilation of sleeping rooms. 

80. Reciting by Topics. — One of the best modes of reciting 
history, geography, etc., is by the use of Topics. Thus, in 
geography, a pupil passes to an outline map, drawn, on the black 
board, with a set of topics in his hand, as boundaries, rivers, 
mountains, climate, surface, soil, productions, commerce, etc.*; 
and proceeds to describe the country assigned, stating all he 
recollects under each topic. When his description is completed, 
other members of the class are called on for corrections and 
additions, and the teacher makes such suggestions as the case 
may require. This system of reciting will be found particularly 
adapted to reviews. f 

• " Avoid a current of air as you would an arrow." — Chinese Proverb. 

t This mode of reciting by Topics, leaves the pupils in a great degree to their own resources. 
It secures a more thorough and systematic preparation of the lessons, and furnishes important 
aid in hnparting that discipline of mind which is more valuable than knowledge. 

5 • 
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%1- spelling, — Spell one hundred wor-is selecte*! fr%ym the 
gecrgraphy of South America and Kuro^ ; thirty words select- 
ed from the terms and definition.* u«€il in arithmetic : thirtr 
from the lessons and definition* osed in crrammar. 

Write five dictation exercises of paragraphs selected -from 
the ** 3Iarine Journal '' of a newspaper. 

Also Directions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, ^, &, 10, 11, 12, 13, 34, 45, 
52, 60, «5«5, 67, 68, 75, 76. &«X 

FIRST GRADE. 

BEGULAR COURSE. 

Oral Exemsea. — ^Popalar zstrfnaomji elenKnt^rr book-keepicg : gorem- 
ment : heat : geologj : morals and mazmers. Tae time derocird to oral in^tme- 
tion each week, to be eqixal in amoaat to ifietn minates a dar. 

Grammar completed, with parsing and analT«i3 from reading book. 

Compoaitiona, ab^traet^ and written rerif^v*. 

Geogrjphr completed and rerieved, with map drawing from memory, and 
nae of terreatial globe. 

Historj of the United Sutes, completed and reriewed. Ontlines of English 
hidtorj, with rcriew. 

First Claja Reader, with explanatu>n«, analjgs of deriTasiTe and compoond 
words, and elementarr aoonds. 

Written exereises ia spelling from reading Ie^on§. and other words selected 
br the tea<^er. Analjsis of deriratiTe and compoond words, and a few se- 
lected roles of fpelling. 

Writing in Books selected from nombers 5, $, 7. S, 9, 10 and 11. 

Slate arithmetic completed and reriewed. Extemporaneoos exercises in 
combining series of nombers. i4.) Difficult examples of Colbom's First 
Lessons reriewed. 

Declamations and recitatioos. 

Fh jsical exercises, from two to foor minotes at a time, not less than three 
times a day. 

DIRECTIONS. 

82. Popular Astronomy, — ^Five or more elementary lessons. 
The Earth — tXa rise and motions. Change of seasons — how 
caused ; difference in the length of days and nights at different 
seasons of the year ; length of the longest day at the equator ; 
tropics; polar circles; in latitude 74 degrees, etc. Tides. 
Solar system. The sun — ^its office, distance, magnitude, spots. 
The moon — ^its size, distance, telescopic appearance, different 
phases ; eclipse of the moon ; of the sun. Planets, in their 
order ; relative size ; satellites of each, and ring of Saturn. 
Morning and evening stars. Comets. Fixed stars. Teach 
the pupils to point out in a clear night five or more conspicuous 
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constellations ; five or more stars of the first or second magni- 
tu<le : all the larger planets that are above the horizon. 

^3. Elementary Exercises in Book- Keeping, — A dozen 
simple exercises in single-en tr}' book-keeping, illustrated by 
the teacher on the black board, and written ont by the pnpils, 
will be sufficient to enable them to keep ordinary accounts 
with a good degree of facility and accuracy ; and pnpils should 
never be allowcil to pass through the Grammar divisions and 
leave school without this know led <rc. 

84. GovernnienL — Six or more elementary lessons on srovem- 
ment, embracing the general structure of National, State, City 
and Town governments, and their relation to each other ; gov- 
ernment of United States, compared with that of Great Britain, 
Russia, Switzerland. Legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of government ; origin of our National government ; 
Declaration of Independence ; Constitution ; trial by jury. 
Terms homicide^ manslaughter^ felony ^ arson^ burglary^ trea- 
son, perjury^ fo^Q^^j tt<^- Names of the principal sovereigns 
of Europe. 

85. Heat. — ^In expanding the following topics, explain and 
apply the piinciples, and illustrate them as far as practicable. 
Sources of heat ; heating by conduction, radiation, convec- 
tion. Good and poor conductors; different kinds of clothing; 
double windows ; ice houses ; use of a fan ; protection of the 
ground by snow. Contraction and expansion ; putting tire 
on a wheel ; fire balloons ; thermometer ; glass cracked by hot 
water ; why clocks go faster in cold weather than in warm ; 
freeang water; heat absorbed by change from solid to liquid 
state, and from liquid to gaseous ; freezing mixture of salt and 
ice ; cooling a heated room by sprinkling water on the floor. 
Boiling water ; how the force of steam is produced. Flame — 
how produced. Carbon. Flame of a candle — why no combustion 
in the centre ; wick — why not consumed ; use of circular wick 
in astral and solar lamps ; use of glass chimney ; of small hole in 
top of lamp ; gas used in lighting buildings ; use of a blower in 
kindling a fire ; action of a common chimney ; proper construc- 
tion ; advantages of stoves ; disadvantages. 

86. Geology. — Five or more oral lessons on the geological 
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formiitioD of the TToited Stiites: coal fields: mineral ores; 
geo!'^fgT of Illinois : fo*«iliferou5 roc-ks. 

^7. Grammar ar*d U*t of Z/irtguag^,. — ^At least half the 
time appropriated to Grammar in the first diviaon, should be 
spent in parsing and analyzing select pieces from Milton, 
PopKr, and other authors, embracing sereral difierent varieties 
of style. The extracts reqaire»i for this purpose may k 
selected from the reading l>.K>ks. 

Xo exereUe should be regarded as complete and satisfac- 
tory', that does not analyze the thought as well as the langnaige 
of the writer. 

This division should receive special instruction in letter 
writing, including the form and manner of beginning and end- 
ing, with the date; paragraphs; dividing between syllables 
at the end of a line ; margin ; folding ; superscription ; seal- 
ing, etc. 

S8. Uie of Globe, — Pupils should receive so much instruction 
in the use of the terrestrial siobe, that thev will be able to solve 
by it, before the class, such problems as the following : To find 
the length of a degree of longitude at any given latitude : To 
find the hours of sunrise and sunset, and the length of day 
and night at a ^ven place on a given day : To find how long 
the sun shines without setting, at any given place in the north 
frigid zone, and how long it is invisible. 

89. Spelling. — Spell one hundred names selected firom the 
geography of Asia and Africa; the names of fifty islands and 
groups of islands, situated in any part of the world. 

Also, Directions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 34, 45, 
60, 66, 67, 68, 76, 80, 90. 




PHYSICAL EXERCISES.* 

90. The following movements are intendeds as far as circum- 
stances will allow, to call into active exercise every part of 
the human system. The best results will generally be pro- 
duced by executing them in order, from first to last; but 

* The " free gymnaaticg ** here presented, hare been fomidied, at mj request, bj a coin> 
mHtee consisting of the Prindpals of the Brown and Dearborn SclMMris, the teacher of the 
Normal Department of the High School, and three of the ladj teachers. They hare been 
dravn up with mitch care, and are believed to combine the dements of the moat nscfol more- 
MunU that are ad^[»ted to the school room. 
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teachers can at any time make selections from them, at their 
discretion. 

The value of the exercises depends in a great degree upon the 
energy and force with which they are executed. In all the 
arm and shoulder movements, the muscles should be kept as 
rigid as possible, and the rapidity of the movements should 
not be so great as to prevent the utmost tension of the muscles. 
In all the body movements the motion should be full and slow. 

The directions assume that the regularity and number of 
motions in each movement are fixed bv countinir, either bv the 
teacher alone, or by both teacher and class, as may be desired. 
The number to be counted in the body movements may be 
eight ; and in the others, when counted at all, twelve. In some 
cases, it may be thought desirable to duplicate the numbers. 

The following positions are recommended, preparatory to 
the execution of the movements : • 

Position A, Sit erect, hands folded in front. 

" B, Turn to the aisle, preparatory to rising. 

" C, Rise and face the teacher. 

" D, Stand erect, with arms akimbo. 

" E, Pupils resume their seats. 

These positions may be used in dismissing school, when 
classes are called to recitation, and at all times when the 
scholars are called to rise from their seats. 

While on the floor, the scholars should stand erect, with the 
shoulders thrown back, and, unless otherwise directed, with 
the hands hanging naturally at the sides. 

MOVEMENTS. 

(1.) Position D. Inhale slowly till the chest is fully ex- 
panded ; exhale with the utmost slowness. 

(2.) Place the clenched hands on the shoulders, the elbows 
being elevated sidewise to a horizontal line with them. At 
count one^ throw the fists forcibly outward, so that the arms 
shall be in a horizontal position. At count iwo^ bring the 
fists back to the shoulders, keeping them closed firmly during 
the whole movement Count twelve. 

(3.) Hands hanging at the sides, closed. Counting one^ 
pass the fists in front of the shoulders, and raise them so that 
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the arms shall be vertical ; ttto^ bring the fists down imme- 
diately over the shoalders, at the same time throwing the el- 
bows downward and backward ; three^ throw the fists down- 
ward, commencing with a short curve by bending the wrists 
and raising the elbows. Count twelve. 

(4.) Position D. At count ane^ incline the body to the right 
to an angle of 45°. At tioOy incline to the left in the same 
manner. Count eight. 

(5.) Inflate the lungs suddenly with a full breath ; retain the 
breath a short time, and then emit as quickly as possible. 

(6.) Extend the arms forward a little above the horizontal, 
the fists being side by side, thumbs downward. At one, bring 
the fists immediately in front of the shoulder, turning the 
thumbs outward, and throwing the elbows downward and 
backward forcibly, as if to strike them together behind. At 
two, thrust the fists forward to the first position. Count 
twelve. 

(7.) Position D. At one, thrust the right fist upward to a 
vertical position ; at two, bring the right hand to position D, 
and then thrust the left fist upward in the same manner. Count 
twelve. 

(8.) Hands hanging in front, clasped. At one, throw the 
hands to the right and as far behind as possible, at the same 
time turning the body in the same direction, but keeping the 
face and feet straight forward. At two, turn to the left in the 
same manner. Count eight. 

(9.) Position D. Inhale a full breath slowly ; emit the breath 
audibly and slowly, giving the prolonged sound of a m father, 

(10.) Let the arms hang at the sides, hands open. At one^ 
throw the hands outward and upward, keeping the arms ex- 
tended, and bring the hands together directly over the head 
with a clap ; keeping the hands together and arms extended ; 
at two, bring the hands down in front to a level with the 
shoulders ; at three, throw the hands backward, keeping the 
arms extended horizontally ; at four, drop the arms to the sides 
as in position of starting. Count twelve. 

(11.) Position D. At one, rise on the toes as far as possi- 
ble ; at two, ease back to starting position, being careful to 
avoid dropping noisily on the heels. Count twelve. 
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(12.) Hands hanging at sides, closed. Strike, first with the 
right fist over the left lung, and then with the left fist over the 
right lung, and so on, till twelve blows have been given. 
Keep the lungs well inflated and hold the breath during the 
whole time. The teacher may speak the word twelve as a 
signal for the movement to cease. The blows should not in 
any case be so violent as to cause pain. 

(13.) Extend the arms and hands sidewise, horizontally, to 
as near a straight line as possible, the palms of the hands be- 
ing downward. Keeping the arms in the same relative posi- 
tion, at one^ incline the body to the right to an angle of about 
45°. At two^ inclme the body to the left in the same manner. 
Count eight. 

(14.) Inhale suddenly and fully; exhale slowly. 

(15.) Thrust the right fist forward, horizontally, while count- 
ing one. At twOj bring the right hand back to position D, and 
then thrust the left fist forward in the same manner. Count 
twelve. 

(16.) Bring the fists together upon the chest, immediately be- 
tween the shoulders, at the same time elevating the shoulders 
above the horizontal, and bringing them as far forward as pos- 
sible, ^t one^ throw the elbows downward and backward 
with force, and at two^ bring the fists and elbows as at first. 
Count twelve. 

(17.) Position D. At one^ turn the whole body, including 
the head, to the right as far as possible, keeping the feet sta- 
tionary. At two^ twist the body toward the left in the same 
manner. Count eight 

(18.) Place the fists upon the shoulders, with the elbows 
raised sidewise to a horizontal with them. Throw the right 
fist outward and upward at an angle of 45°, counting one. At 
two^ bring it back to its former position, at the same time 
throwing out the left in the same manner. Keep the muscles 
as rigid as possible. Count twelve. 

(19.) Inflate the li^gs. Retain the breath while three blows 
are given in quick succession with the right fist over the right 
lung, and the same with the left fist over the left lung. This 
may be repeated from one to four times at a single inhalation, 
as the age and condition of the pupils will warrant The lungs 
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(1.) At a given signal, let every member of the class draw 
on the blackboard or slate a continuous straight line, of any 
length, and in any direction ; a second ; a third ; a fourth ; a 
fifth. In the same manner, let five dotted lines be drawn. At 
successive signals, let all the pupils place ten points on the 
slate or blackboard, without any reference to each other. 
Now lot all the pupils draw a straight line between any two 
of these points. This exercise should be continued, at succes- 
sive signals, till all the points are connected. 

(2.) The second exercise consists in locating two points at a 
given distance from each other, at a given signal, and connect- 
ing them by straight lines. As a preparation for this exercise, 
the common units of length, as an inch, a foot, a yard, should 
be exhibited on the blackboard. 

(3.) Let the pupils draw straight lines in different directions, 
of which the vertical and horizontal are the most important. 
The terms vertical and horizontal may be explained by refer- 
ence to the walls and floors of the schoolroom. This should 
be followed by drawing vertical and horizontal parallels. 

(4.) The class should be required to combine straight lines 
in the formation of triangles, right, acute and obtuse angled, 
quadrilaterals and other rectilinear figures. 

(5.) Draw curves and parallel curves of different degrees of 
curvature. 

(6.) Around a given point, as a center, at a distance of one 
inch, let a circumference be drawn. Around the same center 
at the distance of two inches, a second circumference ; at the 
distance of three inches, a third. In this manner let succes- 
sive circumferences be drawn until the distance from the cen- 
ter to the last is twelve inches. 

(7.) L^t the above exercise be reversed. 

(8.) The division of straight lines into equal parts by the ap- 
plication of a given scale. 

(9.) The representation of the axes, poles, parallels, meri- 
dians and zones of spheres of different diameters. 

(10.) Representation of familiar surfaces, with objects on 
them, as the schoolroom, playgrounds and fields. 

(11.) Representation of mountains. 
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(12.) Representation of rivers. 

(13.) Representation of coast lines. 

All the foregoing exercises should be repeated till a high 
degree of accuracy is secured. It is highly important that the 
first nine exercises should be performed simultaneously by all 
the members of the class. 

Select a County or State having regular outlines. Select 
a scale with sonle convenient unit of measure. After determin- 
ing the position of the cardinal points, draw two lines at right 
angles to each other, one representing the central meridian, 
the other the central parallel. Apply the scale to the meridian 
as many times as the distance represented by it is contained in 
the distance between the north and south points of the country 
to be drawn. Through the points of division, draw lines at 
right angles to the meridian, which will represent parallels of 
latitude. Apply, in like manner, to the central parallel, such a 
part of the scale as a degree of longitude is of a degree of 
latitude. Through the points of division draw lines at right 
angles to the parallel. These will represent meridians. De- 
signate the parallels and meridians by numbers expressing the 
position of points or places through which they pass, learned 
from an atlas. 

The frame of the map being complete, represent by a dot the 
prominent points of the boundary, the latitude and longitude 
of which have been previously learned. Having fixed in the 
mind the nature and direction of the bounding line, it should 
be drawn wholly from memory. The boundary completed, 
the most prominent natural features should be represented. 

The pupil now has before him a map of his own construc- 
tion, in which he cannot fail to be interested. 

76. Orammar and Composition, — ^As fast as the principles 
of grammar are learned, let the pupils be required in all cases, 
to embody them in sentences of their own construction. The 
abifity to use language correctly should ever be regarded as 
the only satisfactory test of the pupils' attainments in this 
branch. 

YY. Spelling, — Spell one hundred words selected from the 
geography of the United States. 
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Write six or more exercises * of entire paragraphs, selected 
from tlie " Review of the Market," in one of the daily papers, 
including all the figures, abbreviations, etc. 

Also, Directions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 34, 45, 
52, 60, 66, 67, 68, 70, 90. 

SECOXD GRADE. 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Oral Instruction. — Properties of matter ; laws of motion, eH ; physiology 
and hygiene ; morals and manners. The time devoted to oral instruction 
each week, to be equal in amount to fifteen minutes a day. 

Grammar, to classification of sentences, p. 118. 

Compositions, abstracts and written reviews. 

Geography, to Asia, p. 76, and reviewed, with map drawing from memory. 

History of the United States, to the Revolution, p. 145, and reviewed. 

Fourth Reader completed, with punctuation, definftions and illustrations, 
and elementary sounds. 

Written and oral spelling, with definitions, from Speller to sec. 28, p. 138, 
and from reading les-ions. 

Writing in Book No. 4, or No. 6, or both. 

Colburn's First Lessons completed and reviewed. Slate Arithmetic to 
Analysis, p. 201, and reviewed. Extemporaneous exercises in combining 
series of numbers, (4.) 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a time, not less than three 
times a day. 

DIRECTIONS. 

78. J^roperties of Matter, Xaws of Motion, etc. — In present- 
ing the following topics, explain and apply the principles, and 
introduce illustrations when practicable : General properties 
of matter — extension, impenetrability, etc. Solids, liquids, 
gases. Inertia, different kinds of attraction, specific gravity, 
centre of gravity, centripetal and centrifugal forces, flying, 
swimming, rowing, water wheels, the action of powder in 
firing a gun, mechanical powers, the pendulum, pressure of the 
air, suction pump, siphon, barometer. 

79. Physiology and Hygiene, — Let the expansion and ap- 
plication of the following topics be continued and reviewed, 
till the pupils are able to sustain a thorough examination upon 
all of them : — Mastication, saliva, digestion, chyme, chyle, nu- 
trition, blood vessels, structure and office of the heart, circu- 
lation of the blood through the system, impurities, waste of 

* See Northend*s JHctation BaoeroUtes, 
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tlie system — how repaired, proper and improper food, injurious 
effects of confectionery, eating too much, too fast, too often, 
late in the evening, irregularity of meals, dyspepsy, alcoholic 
drinks. 

Structuro and office of the lungs, respiration, capacity of 
the lungs, exercises for their healthy development, obstruct- 
ed action, dangerous habit of bendins: over desks, process of 
purifying tlie blood, different colors; carbonic acid of the 
breath, how formed, amount, composition of carbonic acid, 
weight, relation to life, experiment of lighted candle in air that 
has been held in the lungs a few seconds, carbonic acid in 
wells, burning charcoal in close room, carbonic acid in the 
stomach, soda fountains, raising bread ; ventilation. 

Structure and office of the skin, sensible and insensible per- 
spiration, importance of frequent bathing, danger from expo- 
sure to currents of air applied to the school room.* 

The brain, excessive use of, nerves of sensation, of motion. 

Physical exercise, its relation to health, kind and amount 
required. 

Clothing, kind and quantity required to preserve health; im- 
portance of frequent change ; danger from cold or damp feet. 

Sleep — ^Nature and uses, amount required, effect of sleeping 
too much, too little; rising early, late; retiring early, late; ven- 
tilation of sleeping rooms. 

80. Heciting by Topics, — One of the best modes of reciting 
history, geography, etc., is by the use of Topics. Thus, in 
geography, a pupil passes to an outline map, drawn, on the black 
board, with a set of topics in his hand, as boundaries, rivers, 
mountains, climate, surface, soil, productions, commerce, etc* 
and proceeds to describe the country assignee}, stating all he 
recollects under each to]3ic. When his description is completed, 
other members of the class are called on for corrections and 
additions, and the teacher makes such suggestions as the case 
may require. This system of reciting will be found particularly 
adapted to reviews. f 

♦ " Avoid a current of air as you would an arrow." — Chinese Proverb. 

t This mode of reciting by Topics, leaves the pupils in a great degree to their own resources. 
It secures a more thorough and systematic preparation of the lessons, and furnishes important 
aid in imparting that discipline of mind which is more valuable than knowledge. 

5 
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81. Spelling, — Spell one hundred words selected from the 
geography of South America and Europe ; thirty words select- 
ed from the terms and definitions used in arithmetic ; thirty 
from the lessons and definitions used in grammar. 

Write five dictation exercises of paragraphs selected -from 
the " Marine Journal " of a newspaper. 

Also Directions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 34, 45, 
62, 60, 66, 67, 68, 75, 76, 90. 

FIRST GRADE. 

REGULAR COURSE. 

Oral Exercises. — Popular astronomy; elementary book-keeping; govern- 
ment ; heat ; geology ; morals and manners. The time devoted to oral instruc- 
tion each week, to be equal in amount to fifteen minutes a day. 

Grammar completed, with parsing and analysis from reading book. 

Compositions, abstracts and written reviews. 

Geography completed and reviewed, with map drawing from memory, and 
use of terrestinl globe. 

History of the United States, completed and reviewed. Outlines of English 
history, with review. 

First Class Reader, with explanations, analysis of derivative and compound 
words, and elementary sounds. 

Written exercises in spelling from reading lessons, and other words selected 
by the teacher. Analysis of derivative and compound words, and a few se- 
lected rules of spelling. 

Writing in Books selected from numbers 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11. 

Slate arithmetic completed and reviewed. Extemporaneous exercises in 
combining series of numbers. (4.) Difficult examples of Colbum's First 
Lessons reviewed. 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a time, not less than three 
times a day. 

DIRECTIONS. 

82. Popular Astronomy, — Five or more elementary lessons. 
The Earth — its rise and motions. Change of seasons — ^how 
caused ; difference in the length of days and nights at different 
seasons of the year; length of the longest day at the equator; 
tropics; polar circles; in latitude 74 degrees, etc. Tides. 
Solar system. The sun — ^its office, distance, magnitude, spots. 
The moon — its size, distance, telescopic appearance, different 
phases ; eclipse of the moon ; of the sun. Planets, in their 
order ; relative size ; satellites of each, and ring of Saturn. 
Morning and evening stars. Comets. Fixed stars. Teach 
the pupils to point out in a clear night five or more conspicuous 
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constellations ; five or more stars of the first or second magni- 
tude ; all the larger planets that are above the horizon. 

83. Elementary Exercises in Book-Keeping, — A dozen 
simple exercises in single-entry book-keeping, illustrated by 
the teacher on the black board, and written out by the pupils, 
will be sufiicient to enable them to keep ordinary accounts 
with a good degree of facility and accuracy ; and pupils shoul(| 
never be allowed to pass through the Grammar divisions and 
leave school, without this knowledge. 

84. Government. — Six or more elementary lessons on govern- 
ment, embracing the general structure of National, State, City 
and Town governments, and their relation to each other ; gov- 
ernment of United States, compared with that of Great Britain, 
Russia, Switzerland. Legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of government ; origin of our National government ; 
Declaration of Independence ; Constitution ; trial by jury. 
Terms homicide^ manslaughter^ felony^ arson^ "burglary^ trea- 
son^ perjury^ forgery^ etc. Names of the principal sovereigns 
of Europe. 

85. Heat, — In expanding the following topics, explain and 
apply the principles, and illustrate them as far as practicable. 
Sources of heat ; heating by conduction, radiation, convec- 
tion. Good and poor conductors; different kinds of clothing; 
double windows ; ice houses ; use of a fan ; protection of the 
ground by snow. Contraction and expansion ; putting tire 
on a wheel ; fire balloons ; thermometer ; glass cracked by hot 
water ; why clocks go faster in cold weather than in warm ; 
fi'eezing water ; heat absorbed by change from solid to liquid 
state, and from liquid to gaseous ; freezing mixture of salt and 
ice ; cooling a heated room by sprinkling water on the floor. 
Boiling water ; how the force of steam is produced. Flame — 
how produced. Carbon. Flame of a candle — why no combustion 
in the centre ; wick — why not consumed ; use of circular wick 
in astral and solar lamps ; use of glass chimney ; of small hole in 
top of lamp ; gas used in lighting, buildings ; use of a blower in 
kindling a fire ; action of a common chimney ; proper construc- 
tion ; advantages of stoves ; disadvantages. 

86.. Geology, — ^Five or more oral lessons on the geological 
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formation of the United States; coal fields; mineral ores; 
geology of Illinois ; fossiliferous rocks. 

87. Grammar and Use of Z/anguar/e. — At least half the 
time appropriated to Grammar in the first division, should be 
spent in parsing and analyzing select pieces from Milton, 
Pope, and other authors, embracing several different varieties 
of style. The extracts required for this purpose may ¥e 
selected from the reading books. 

No exercise should be regarded as complete and satisfac- 
tory, that does not analyze the thought as well as the language 
of the writer. 

This division should receive special instruction in letter 
writing, including the form and manner of beginning and end- 
ing, with the date ; paragraphs ; dividing between syllables 
at the end of a line ; margin ; folding ; superscription ; seal- 
ing, etc. 

88. Use of Globe, — Pupils should receive so much instruction 
in the use of the terrestrial globe, that they will be able to solve 
by it, before the class, such problems as the following : To find 
the length of a degree of longitude at any given latitude : To 
find the hours of sunrise and sunset, and the length of day 
and night at a given place on a given day : To find how long 
the sun shines without setting, at any given place in the north 
frigid zone, and how long it is invisible. 

89. Spelling, — Spell one hundred names selected from the 
geography of Asia and Africa; the names of fifty islands and 
groups of islands, situated in any part of the world. 

Also, Directions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 34, 45, 
60, 66, 67, 68, 76, 80, 90. 

PHYSICAL EXERCISES* 

90. The following movements are intended, as far as circum- 
stances will allow, to call into active exercise every part of 
the human system. The best results will generally be pro- 
duced by executing them in order, from first to last; but 

* The "free gymnastics " here presented, have been furnished, at my request, by a com- 
mittee consisting of the Principals of the Brown and Dearborn Schools, the teacher of the 
Normal Department of the High School, and three of the lady teachers. They have been 
drawn up with much care, and are believed to combine the elements of the most useful move- 
ments that are adapted to the school room. 
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teachers can at any time make selections from them, at their 
discretion. 

The value of the exercises depends in a great degree upon the 
energy and force with which they are executed. In all the 
arm and shoulder movements, the muscles should be kept as 
rigid as possible, and the rapidity of the movements should 
not be so great as to prevent the utmost tension of the muscles. 
In all the body movements the motion should be full and slow. 

The directions assume that the regularity and number of 
motions in each movement are fixed by counting, either by the 
teacher alone, or by both teacher and class, as may be desired. 
The number to be counted in the body movements may be 
eight ; and in the others, when counted at all, twelve. In some 
cases, it may be thought desirable to duplicate the numbers. 

The following positions are recommended, preparatory to 
the execution of the movements : • 

Position A, Sit erect, hands folded in front. 

B, Turn to the aisle, preparatory to rising. 

C, Rise and face the teacher. 

" D, Stand erect, with arms akimbo. 
" E, Pupils resume their seats. 
These positions may be used in dismissing school, when 
classes are called to recitation, and at all times when the 
scholars are called to rise from their seats. 

While on the floor, the scholars should stand erect, with the 
shoulders thrown back, and, unless otherwise directed, with 
the hands hanging naturally at the sides. 

MOVEMENTS. 

(1.) Position D. Inhale slowly till the chest is fully ex- 
panded ; exhale with the utmost slowness. 

(2.) Place the clenched hands on the shoulders, the elbows 
being elevated sidewise to a horizontal line with them. At 
count one^ throw the fists forcibly outward, so that the arms 
shall be in a horizontal position. At count two^ bring the 
fists back to the shoulders, keeping them closed firmly during 
the whole movement. Count twelve. 

(3.) Hands hanging at the sides, closed. Counting one, 
pass the fists in front of the shoulders, and raise them so that 
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the arms shall be vertical ; twOy bring the fists down imme- 
diately over the shoulders, at the same time throwing the el- 
bows downward and backward ; three, throw the fists down- 
ward, commencing with a short curve by bending the wrists 
and raising the elbows. Count twelve. 

(4.) Position D. At count one, incline the body to the right 
to an angle of 45°. At tioOy incline to the left in the same 
manner. Count eight. 

(5.) Inflate the lungs suddenly with a full breath ; retain the 
breath a short time, and then emit as quickly as possible. 

(6.) Extend the arms forward a little above the horizontal, 
the fists being side by side, thumbs downward. At one, bring 
the fists immediately in front of the shoulder, turning the 
thumbs outward, and throwing the elbows downward and 
backward forcibly, as if to strike them together behind. At 
two, thrust the fists forward to the first position. Count 
twelve. 

(7.) Position D. At one, thrust the right fist upward to a 
vertical position ; at two, bring the right hand to position D, 
and then thrust the left fist upward in the same manner. Count 
twelve. 

(8.) Hands hanging in front, clasped. At one, throw the 
hands to the right and as far behind as possible, at the same 
time turning the body in the same direction, but keeping the 
face and feet straight forward. At two, turn to the left in the 
same manner. Count eight. 

(9.) Position D. Inhale a full breath slowly ; emit the breath 
audibly and slowly, giving the prolonged sound of a in father. 

(10.) Let the arms hang at the sides, hands open. At one, 
throw the hands outward and upward, keeping the arms ex- 
tended, and bring the hands together directly over the head 
with a clap ; keeping the hands together and arms extended ; 
at two, bring the hands down in front to a level with the 
shoulders ; at three, throw the hands backward, keeping the 
arms extended horizontally ; Sit four, drop the arms to the sides 
as in position of starting. Count twelve. 

(11.) Position D. At one, rise on the toes as far as possi- 
ble ; at two, ease back to starting position, being careful to 
avoid dropping noisily on the heels. Count twelve. 
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(12.) Hands banging at sides, closed. Strike, first with the 
right fist over the left lung, and then with the left fist over the 
right lung, and so on, till twelve blows have been given. 
Keep the lungs well inflated and hold the breath during the 
whole time. The teacher may speak the word twelve as a 
signal for the movement to cease. The blows should not in 
any case be so violent as to cause pain. 

(13.) Extend the arras and hands side wise, horizontally, to 
as near a straight line as possible, the palras of the hands be- 
ing downward. Keeping the arms in the same relative posi- 
tion, at one^ incline the body to the right to an angle of about 
45°. At two J incline the body to the left in the same manner. 
Count eight. 

(14.) Inhale suddenly and fully; exhale slowly. 

(15.) Thrust the right fist forward, horizontally, while count- 
ing one,^ At twOj bring the right hand back to position D, and 
then thrust the left fist forward in the same manner. Count 
twelve. 

(16.) Bring the fists together upon the chest, immediately be- 
tween the shoulders, at the same time elevating the shoulders 
above the horizontal, and bringing them as far forward as pos- 
sible, ^t one^ throw the elbows downward and backward 
with force, and at two^ bring the fists and elbows as at first. 
Count twelve. 

(17.) Position D. At one^ turn the whole body, including 
the head, to the right as far as possible, keeping the feet sta- 
tionary. At two, twist the body toward the left in the same 
manner. Count eight. 

(18.) Place the fists upon the shoulders, with the elbows 
raised sidewise to a horizontal with them. Throw the right 
fist outward and upward at an angle of 45°, counting one. At 
two, bring it back to its former position, at the same time 
throwing out the left in the same manner. Keep the muscles 
as rigid as possible. Count twelve. 

(19.) Inflate the li^gs. Retain the breath while three blows 
are given in quick succession with the right fist over the right 
lung, and the same with the left fist over the left lung. This 
may be repeated from one to four times at a single inhalation, 
as the age and condition of the pupils will warrant. The lungs 
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should be kept filled during the movement, and the blows 
should in no case be so violent as to cause pain. 

(20.) Position D. At one^ look over the right shoulder, at 
the same time bending the body backward and twisting side- 
wise sufficient to allow a downward glance as at the heels. At 
twOy look over the left shoulder in the same manner. Count 
eight. This movement calls into exercise more of the muscles 
of the body than any of the others, and should be thoroughly 
executed. 

(21.) With the left arm upon the hip, whirl the right hand 
and arm in as near a vertical plane as the situation of* 
the scholar will allow, first forward, then backward. Then 
with the right hand upon the hip, whirl the left in the same 
manner. Let each arm be whirled three times in both directions, 
counting at each time. 

(22.) Place the fists upon the shoulders, witb the elbows 
raised in front to a level with them. At one^ throw the fists 
suddenly forward, keeping the arms horizontal and opening 
the hands, palms upward. At two^ place the fists as before. 
Count twelve. 

(23.) Hold the right palm in front of the eyes, at the dis- 
tance of about a foot from them, and the left palm sikiilarly, 
opposite the lower part of the chest At one^ change positions 
with the hands ; two^ reverse, and so on, till twelve is counted. 

(24.) Position P. At one^ incline the body forward as in a 
low bow, and at two^ incline backward to the same extent. 
Count eight. 

(25.) Inhale slowly. Exhale suddenly and forcibly, with 
the sound of the letter A. 

In movements 1, 6, 9, 14, 24, the length of time to be occu- 
pied by each inhalation should be indicated by some signal, as 
the raising and lowering of the teacher's hand ; the raising of 
the hand being the signal for the inhalation, and the breath 
being retained while the hand is kept up, and sent out as 
the hand is lowered. 

Other movements, combined from the foregoing, may be in- 
troduced, as the taste and ingenuity of the teacher may direct. 
The following is given as an example : 

(26.) Hands hanging at the sides, closed. At one, bend the 
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elbows and describe a curve with the hands, by bringing them 

up in front of the chest and head, and over outward, so that 

the arms will come to the horizontal, sidewise ; two^ bring the 

fists against the upper and outer portions of the chest ; threey 

throw the right fist forward to the horizontal ; four^ bring it 

T>ack against the chest again ; five and six^ describe the same 

movements with the left arm ; seven and eighty the same with 

l>oth arms ; after which the fists are to be thrust downward to 

"tlie sides, as at first, with count one. The same movement may 

te repeated, always giving the same numbers to the same parts 

of the movement. The second time the fists are brought 

43own to their first position, it should be with count two; the 

third time, three^ and so on. The advantage of this is, that at 

the close of the repetitions, say nine, the class will all stop at 

once and there will be no break in the exercise. 

(27.) Marching. — All the lower divisions should have exer- 
cises in marching as often as once or twice a day. By exer- 
cising a little ingenuity, the teacher will be able to arrange 
the files so that all the pupils will commence marching at the 
same time, and end at the same time. The children should 
keep together in their time, and this should be regulated by 
appropriate singing. If the singing cannot be secured, the 
pupils may repeat verses in concert, and march to the measm'e 
of the poetry. 

Note, — The windows should generally be raised from the 
bottom during the physical exercises, so as to furnish a supply 
of fresh air. All the pupils are expected to join in these exer- 
cises ; but if, from ill health or other cause, any one is pre- 
vented from engaging in them, he should never be allowed to 
sit in a current of air. 

CONDITIONS OF TRANSFER FROM ONE GRADE TO ANOTHER. 

Ko pupils shaU be advanced from one grade to another ^ till they are able to sus' 
tain a tharough and satisfactory examination by the principal^ on all the branches 
of the grade from which fJiey are to be transferred, inclvding the oral lessons, %ise 
of date, exercises on Tahlets, etc. They must be able to read any of tlie pieces tliey 
have gone over, with proper expression ; explain the meaning of any of the words ; 
give the names and v^es of the different marks used ; aivd spell any of the words, 
both by letters and by sounds. In the Grammar divisions, the examination should 
be both oral and wnMen. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 

It is now nearly two terms, since the present Prin- 
cipal of the High School entered npon the duties of 
his office; and notwithstanding the marked ability 
and success of his predecessor, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the school was never in a more pros- 
perous condition than at the present time. 

Permit me again to ask the attention of the Board 
to the danger of increasing the number of pupils in 
the High School in proportion to the number of 
teachers employed. The rooms are now all designed 
for forty pupils each, and it is impossible to preserve 
the present high standard of thoroughness and effi- 
ciency with a larger number. Let this standard of 
excellence be depressed, by increasing the number of 
scholars in a division, and the desire of so many 
pupils to enter the school, which now presses upon 
the Board at every examination of candidates, and 
which operates as a healthful stimulus to the other 
schools, would no longer exist. 

Normal DepmimenL — ^The Normal Department of 
the High School is now accomplishing its work in a 
highly satisfactory manner. The graduates of this 
department, with few exceptions, rank among the 
most successful teachers of the city. 

DISTBIOT SCHOOLS. 

Organization. — ^The two departments of the school 
in each district, have heretofore been kept in a great 
measure distinct from each other, with separate 
books of Admission and Discharge. By a recent 
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vote of the Board, they are now united in one organi- 
sation. Heretofore, they have been substantially 
Grammar and Primary Schools; now they are sim- 
p>ly Grammar and Primary departments of one graded 
District School. 

Appa/ratus and Meference Books. — The District 
Schools have long suffered for lack of suitable 
o-eference books and illustrative apparatus ; and 
3 am happy to be able to record an appropria- 
tion, during the last year, of $25 to each district 
for this use. The Skinner, Ogden, Foster and 
Jones Schools, have also received valuable dona- 
tions of additional books and apparatus from private 
sources. 

Head Assistants. — ^The experiment of employing 
head assistants in the Foster and Skinner Schools, 
has now been tried for more than a year, with the 
best results. The efficiency of the Jones School 
has also been greatly increased by the recent ap- 
pointment of a Head Assistant, and the same re- 
lief is very much needed in several of the other 
schools. 

Prima/ry Divisions. — ^During the last year, as pre- 
viously, I have devoted more attention to the Pri- 
mary Divisions than to the upper grades, and a large 
portion of the suggestions which I have submitted in 
connection with the course of study, relate to the in- 
struction of the Primary classes. Most of the Pri- 
mary teachers have labored with great earnestness 
and fidelity, and considerable advance has already 
been made, but our past improvements have only 
been so many steps towards a satisfactory standard 
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of excellence, which it will yet require the most con- 
stant and laborious efforts to attain.* 

ATTENDANCE. 

Ave7'a//e Enrolment. — ^The average nwmher of pu- 
pils belonging to all the schools, including the High 
School, during the year 1860, was 7,582 

Average number belonging in 1859, 6,649 

5,516 
4,464 
3,688 
2,154 
1,224 

Average Attendance. — ^The average daUy attendance 
of all the schools, including the High School, during 
1860, was 6,851 

Average daily attendance in 1859, 5,963 

1858, 4,824 
1857, 3,494 
1856, 2,649 

* The recent report of our State Saperintendent of Public InstructioD, Hon. 
NewtOB Biteman, contains an elaborate essay on Primary Instruction, which 
is not surpassed by any discussion of this subject that has fallen under my 
obserratioQ. His views respecting the laws of mental growth and develop- 
ment ; the method of teaching by object lessons ; the value and use of the 
slate and blackboard, and of cards and charts ; the best method of cultivaticg 
habits of ob^rvation and reflection ; and the relative importance of Primarj 
Schools in a graded course of instruction, are all based on the soundest 
mental philosophy and the strongest common sense. I have taken the Hbertj 
to fend a copy of the essay to each of our schools, with a special request that 
it should be read by all the Primary teachers. 

I cao odJv quote the following gi aphic description of the responsibilities 
eiWBfte ted with the office of the Primary teacher : 

*^Jhtfh^ U^hfT* are wteded f&r Primary School*. At no point in the 
wM^ twfut^tif: fA itody are the results of incompetent teaching so disastrous^ 
M »t t^ e6iMftm«iM«aieot. If utter inexperience or desperate medic»crity 
iMMC ^ xt t^ teaeher's desk, let it be anywhere, everywhere, save in the 
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Punctuality. — ^The following Table exhibits tbe 
^er cent, of attendance on the average number belong- 
ing, in the several District Schoob for the last five 
years; 
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ATTENDANCE RULE. 

The rnle of the Board requiring some degree of 
regularity in the attendance of pupils while in health, 

Pritnsry School ; foranywhere and everywhere else will itsabilitj to do irrepara- 
ble misehiel be less. At the snbsEqueiit stages of educalion, the mind emerg- 
ing from tlie state of implicit trust ia the mere dicta of the mNster. begins 
to assert itself, to silt wbnt it ruceiTes, and find corrections when ther are 
needed — but at tlie beginniDg, the mind takes the impress of the iastructiou 
given, with unquestioning faith, exact as the print of the seal tipun the wax. 
The position is confidently assumed, tbat the wise discipline and sound philo- 
sophic mental trainitift of the children in our Primary Sehools, is more im- 
portant a rd more difficult, than that of anj other department; and hence 
that the verj beat teachers fihould be assigned to that post of duty. It re- 
quires the clearest iiisight into the law^ of mental life and action and the 
springs of feeling — the broadest views of tbe philosophy of education con- 
sidered both as a science and an art, and the rarest combiuatiun of personal 
qualiUes, inlclleclual, moral and social, that can well be conceived. When 
such teachers are found, tbey should be secured at almost any price. The 
common nqtioa, that it matters little who leacbea tlie little ones, or who is 
the assistant, proridcd an able man is obtained for the advanced scholars, 
or for principal, is exceedingly peruicious. With tbe exception, perhaps, of 
the principal of a union or graded school, the teachers of the Primary De- 
partments should be tbe best qualiGed and the best paid." 
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as a condition of membership, has now been in 
operation over three years, and its salutary influence 
is felt in every part of our school system. 

It will be seen by the foregoing table that the 
absences of the schools have been reduced from 29 
per cent, to 10 per cent. 

The number of pupils in the District Schools, who 
were present every half day of school during the year 
1860, was 83. The number present every half day 
in 1859, was 63. 

The following are the names of those who were 
present every half day in 1860 : 

Deakbokn School. — ^Arthur Wheeler, Elmer C. Dalliba, 
Wm. F. Hunt, George F. Haskell, Benjamin Peabody, Fran- 
cis D. Granger, Anna Maria Rue, Henrietta W. Hawtin. 

Jones School. — Edward R. Parker, Adelbert Palmer, Her- 
man Woebbeke, Clara Klar, Amelia Myres, Frances A. Nichols. 

ScAMMON School. — Waldo Hills, Norman H. Jewell, Mary 
Furnald, Frances Norwood, Ella F. Snow. 

Kjnzie School. — Thomas Chambers, Thomas Fleming, 
Thomas O'Leary. 

Franklin School. — George Smith, Wm. Fleming, John 
Fleming, Sarah Eberlin, Huldah Motschmann, Mary A. Smith, 
Malvina Winkelmann. 

Washington School. — Emidy Lewis, Harriet McLanathan. 

MosELEY School. — Charles Calkins, Philo Otis, William 
Perry, George W. Wooster, Frank Scoville, Frederick Metz- 
gar, Eliza J. Coombs, Edna Comstock, Emma Hart, Mary 
Scoville, Nellie Tobey. 

Bkown School. — Wallin Boot, Frederick Burkhardt, John 
C. Griffith, William H. Miller, Fernando Thomasson, Charles 
Tyrrell, Frank Thwing, Hannah Quackenbush. 

Foster School. — Frederick Bluhm, William Cheshire, 
Thomas Mackey, Emeline Coburn, Azubah Dodge, Fannie 
Fennimore, Emma Moser. 
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Ogden School. — Samuel Bearson, Henry Burling, Newell 
Baker, John Dougall, Frederick Freer, Henry Hine, Cicero 
Hine, Charles Moulton, Robert Templeton, John Wilson, 
Henry AVTiittlesey, Hamet Allen, Jane Dougall. 

School Number Twelve. — John Clark, James Drinkwater, 
John Drinkwater, Gustave Labhart, Rebecca E. Holding. 

Skinner School. — Frederick Bowen, Dexter Jennings, 
Walter Lloyd, John Mullen, Caroline Anderson, Elizabeth 
Denmead, Mary J. Loft, Anna Petty. 

The following are the names of those who have 
attended a year continuously, without being either 
(ibsmt or tardy a single half day. 

Dearborn School. — Arthur Wheeler, Elmer C. Dalliba, 
Benjamin Peabody, Anna Maria Rue, Henrietta W. Hawtin. 

Jones School. — Edward R. Parker, Adelbert Palmer, 
Amelia Myres, Frances A. Nichols. 

ScAMMON School. — Waldo Hills, Norman H. Jewell, Mary 
Furnald, Frances Norwood. 

KiNziE School. — Thomas Fleming, Thomas O'Leary. 

Franklin School. — Wm. Fleming, Huldah Mot^chmann, 
Mary A. Smith. , 

Washington School. — ^Harriet McLanathan. 

MosELEY School. — Charles Calkins, Philo Otis, William 
PeiTy, George W. Wooster, Frederick Metzgar, Eliza J. 
Coombs, Edna Comstock, Emma Hart, Nellie Tobey. 

Brown School. — Wallin Boot, William H. Miller, Fernando 
C. Thomasson, Charles Tyrrell, Hannah QuackenbusL 

Foster School. — Frederick Bluhm, William Cheshire, 
Thomas Mackey, Emeline Coburn, Fannie Fennimore, Emma 
Moser. 

Ogden School. — Heiiry Burling, Newell Baker, John Dou- 
gall, Frederick Freer, Charles Moulton, Robert Templeton, 
John Wilson, Henry Whittlesey, Harriet Allen, Jane Dougall. 

School Number Twelve. — James Drinkwater, John Drink- 
water, John Clark, Rebecca E. Holding. 

Skinner- School. — ^Frederick Bowen, Dexter Jennings, 
Walter Lloyd, John Mullen, Carrie Anderson, Elizabeth Den- 
mead, Mary J. Loft. 
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The follo^ving papik have belonged to the schools 
daring the last two years without being afMserd a 
single half day : 

JoyEJ? School. — Clara Klar, Amelia Mrres. 

1\.VS7.YZ f^cufXfi^ — Thomas Fleminir. 

Fbaxklix School. — John Fleming, George Smith, Mary 
A- Smitk 

Foster School. — Frederick Blohm, William Cheshire, 
Emeline Cobom. 

Ogves School. — John Dongall, Jane DougalL 

Skixxeb School. — Anna Pettv. 

m 

The following pupils have belonged to the schools 
during the last three yearSj without being absent a 
single half day. 

ScAKMOX School. — Mary Fnmald. 

Fkaxklix School. — William Fleming, Malvina Winkel- 
mann« 

Ogdex School. — ^Robert Templeton. 
Skixxeb^School. — Dexter Jennings. 

Tardinesses. — ^The whole number of tardinesses in 
the District Schools, during 1860, was 26,949 

This Is 3.75 tardineases for each pupil of the aver- 
age number belonging to the schools. 

In 1859, the tardinesses amounted to 3.69 for each 
pupil. 

The number of pupils in the District Schools, en- 
rolled as members during the whole of 1860, and not 
tardy in a single instance, was 451 

The number in 1859, was '397 

Whole Nwmber Enrolled. — ^The whole number of 
dififerent pupils enrolled during the year 1860, includ- 
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Changes of Membership. — ^The whole number ad- 
mitted and re-admitted to the District Schools, during 
1860, was 18,526 

The number re-admitted once, was 4,580 

" " twice, 1,240 

" " three times, 296 

" " four or more times, 62 

The number of pupils that belonged to the schools 
during the whole of 1860, without at any time losing 
their membership, including those of the High 
School, was 1,663 

. The number that belonged to the schools 

less than three months of 1860, was 5,389 

Age^ etc, — ^The number of pupils under six years 
of age, enrolled as members during 1860, was 1,872 

The number over fifteen, in the District 
Schools, was 1,123 

The whole number of pupils of German 
parentage, enrolled during 1860, in all 
the schools, was 2,887 

The number of colored children, was 170 
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SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

A desire has lonj? been felt that some uniform srs- 
tem of school records should be adopted in the 
different cities, which would afford a reliable stand- 
ard of comparison among them. A carefully pre- 
pared report on this subject was presented at the last 
meeting of the National Teachers' Association, at 
Buffalo, by C. S. Pennell, Esq., of St. Louis. This 
report is now in press, and will soon be ready for 
distribution. The Superintendent of Public Schools 
in St. Louis, issued a circular on the same subject, in 
connection with his last Annual Report, which can- 
not fail to commend itself to the favorable regard of 
school officers in other cities. 

If three or four of the larger cities would agree 
upon some uniform system of records, so far as they 
relate to the most important points of comparison, 
it is }>clieved that other cities would soon confoi-m 
to the same standard. 

HEATING AND VENTILATION. 

(xreat difficulty is still experienced in heating one- 
half of the Moseley School building, and it will be 
n(;c(;ssary to take some measures to remove this evil 
before another winter. I am not yet fully prepared 
to make a definite recommendation respecting the 
b(jHt method of heating and ventilating our new 
school })uildings, but incline to the opinion that the 
us(} of liot water combines as many advantages as 
any of tlie different modes. 

The following extract from a recent report of a 
special committee of the New York Board of Educa- 
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tion, embodieH a coiuleiiHed Hiiinmary of all the valu- 
able results tliat liavo yet becni reached on this 
8ul)ject : 

" That the buihiing bo warnu'd tliroughout (except the jani- 
tor's roomn, hallH, and wtairwayfi,) witli fresh air, heated by 
contact with hot water, or Hteam ])ipefl, or radiators, placed 
beneath the building ; tliat the (piantity of such radiating sur- 
face be at Ujast one scpiare foot to every fifty feet of the cubical 
content of tlie portion of the building to be heated ; that if 
this do not amount to four S(puire feet of radiating surface for 
each schohir to be accommodated in the building, then that 
amount be put in ; tliat tlie boilers sliall be capable of boiling 
the water, or of generating abinulant steam in the coldest 
weather, and th(» smoke-pipe shall not in any case show a 
temperature! of above 350° ; that tlie draught of air into the 
furnace of the boiler, of water into the boiler, and of cold air 
into the stacjks of pipes or radiators, be governed by automatic 
regulators ; that the boilers shall not recpiire replenishing with 
fuel oftener than once in every four hours ; that the radiating 
surface be divided into separate stacks, one or more for each 
room, and tliat tlie ventilating flues be separate, with openings 
into the room both at tlie top and the bottom of the room, and 
equal in aggregate sectional area to the sectional area of the 
cold air boxes, which shall not be less than one square foot for 
every hundred feet of radiating surface ; that the contractor 
shall give security satisfactory to the Board of Education that 
he will keep the ai)paratuB in repair for five years, and that it 
shall in all weathers heat every portion of the house to 70^^, 
and furnish ventilation at the rate of ten cubic feet of air per 
minute to each scholar to be accommodated by the building, 
the air to be so introduced into the rooms as to produce no 
unpleasant draught.'' 

TEXT BOOKS FOR INDIGENT CHILDREN. 

Notwithstanding the liberal donations that have 
been received from private sources to furnish text- 
books for indigent children, the number of this class 
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of pupils has now increased to such an extent that 
we are able to furnish books for only a small portion 
of the destitute children that apply for them. The 
consequence is, that many indigent children absent 
themselves entirely from the schools, while others 
attend without the necessary books, making veiy lit- 
tle progress themselves, and greatly retarding the 
l)r()gress of the classes to which they belong. 

I have before expressed the opinion, that the duty 
of a community to furnish free instruction to all the 
children who apply for it. includes also an obligation 
to provide textbooks for those who are unable to 
procure them ; and I would once more respectfully 
recommend that immediate provision be made for 
this large class of children attending the public 
schools, who are now virtually deprived of the bene- 
fits of school instruction. 

SOCIAL EVILS CONNECTED WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 

The unexampled success of the free school system 
of this country, should not be suffered to blind our 
eyes to the evils which still mar its beauty and de- 
tract from its usefulness. 

Prominent among these evils, is the exposure of 
children to injurious social influences, as they are 
thrown promiscuously together, going to and from 
school, and during the hours of relaxation at the 
school building, without the immediate oversight of 
either teachei's or parents. Many a child here re- 
ceives his first lesson in immorality. Many a youth, 
whose character has matured into symmetry and 
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beauty amid the genial and healtlijfal associations of 
home, and in the society of approved companions, 
here gradually yields to the seductive influence of 
unworthy associates, and becomes in turn qualified 
to be the corrupter of others. Children accustomed 
to the associations and the dialect of street life, here 
mingle more or less freely with those who come from 
homes of purity and refinement. 

Society is so constituted that it is impossible to 
preserve children of virtuous habits from all contact 
with those of a different character, without subject- 
ing them to a most unnatural restraint ; and children 
thus secluded are wholly unprepared for the con- 
tact with the world which awaits them in after life. 
It is not then desirable that children of different 
grades of character should be kept entirely apart. 
They may sit in the same room, and recite in the 
same classes, with manifest advantage to both. Nor 
would they suffer from mingling freely together dur- 
ing their hours of relaxation in the school building 
and on the play-grounds, provided they were con- 
stantly under the eye of the teacher. 

The genius of our institutions renders it important 
that different classes of children should grow into a 
knowledge of each other's tastes and habits during 
the period of their education. And since it is both 
necessary and desirable that children should be thus 
brought together, it is all important that teachers 
and parents should imderstand the nature and extent 
of the dangers to which they are exposed, and devise 
the best means to throw every possible safeguard 
around them. 
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The teacher who regards his duties as less respon- 
sible while the children are assembled on the school 
premises, out of school houre, than while they are in 
their seats before him, has most unworthy views of 
his profession. If an improper and protracted in- 
timacy exists between a pupil of correct habits, and 
one whose example and influence are known to be 
injurious, the teacher has an important duty to dis- 
charge. If pupils indulge in the use of profane or 
vulgar language on the play ground, it is the teach- 
er's duty to know and correct it. Whatever other 
duties are left to suffer from neglect, these must not 
be. The teacher should ever be a welcome observer 
of the sports and exercises of the children, and his 
intercourse with them should be such as to inspire 
the feeling that he is among them as a friend and 
protector, and not as a spy. It is during these 
periods of relaxation that teachers are emphatically 
in loco parentis^ to guard the morals and manners of 
the children committed to their care. 

But there are also important duties connected with 
the mingling of pupils, for which parents are directly 
responsible. The school rooms are opened at a 
specified time before school, when all the teachers 
are expected to be present. If a parent allows his 
children to leave home so as to reach the school half 
an hour before the arrival of the teachei^, he alone 
is responsible for the evil influences under which the 
children may fall, and which are often far more 
serious than he imagines. The dangers connected 
with allowing children to remain at noon, are still 
greater, because the time is more protracted. No 
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duty of parents can be plainer, than that they should 
require their children to come directly home every 
noon, except in extreme cases, when the weather or 
distance is such that they are compelled to remain. 

It is highly important that parents and teachers 
should confer freely together respecting the evils to 
which I have alluded, and co-operate in their efforts 
to eradicate them. I have presented the weakest 
points of the system, that they may hereafter be 
more securely guarded. 

That the general standard of morals and manners 
in the public schools is ah'eady elevated, and the pre- 
vailing influence in a high degree salutary,* is dem- 
onstrated by the statistics of ignorance and crime. 
It is attested in our own city, by the confidence of 
the community in the public schools. It is beauti- 
fully shown in the thousands of examples that are 
constantly before our eyes, of children in the schools 
who are in the very process of change from habits 
and associations that are comparatively low and un- 
worthy, to a good degree of conformity with the 
more elevating and refining associations that sur- 
round them. 

It is in the hope that we may be able to raise this 
standard still higher, that I have called attention to 
the subject. I can conceive of nothing upon which 
the philanthropist should look with greater satisfac- 

* "The daily routine and discipline of the schools are directly and power- 
fully adapted to the formation and perpetuation of habits of order, quietude, 
neatness, punctuality, fidelity, industry, obedience, honor, truth, uprightness, 
deference to the wants, the rights, and conveniences of others, and to the 
assiduous culture of the highest and noblest principles of action and conduct 
in all the varied relations of life." — New York Board of Edxication. 
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tion, than upon a system of common schools, through 
which active moral and refining influences are con- 
tinually brought to bear upon ten thousand children, 
who diffuse in thousands of homes, in every street 
and lane of the city, and in every grade of society, 
the same healthful and elevating influences that sur- 
round tfiem at school. 



Respectfully submitted, 



W. H. WELLS, 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 



Chicago, Maixih 6, 1861. 
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To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago : 

Gentlemen: The number of pupils connected 
with the High School is 287 — males, 136; females, 
151. Of these 242 are in the General and Classical 
Defpartments, and 45 in the Normal. 

There have been admitted during the year, 134 — 
males, 56 ; females, 78. 

The result of the examination in July, when the 
per cent, required for admission was 61, is shown by 
the following table : 



SCHOOLS. 


Number 
Examined. 


Number 
Admitted. 


Average 
Scholarship 

of those 
Examined. 


1 

Average age of 
. those admitted. 


Average time In 
! public schools of 
' those admitted. 




Males. 


Females 


1 

1 Males. 

Y. H. 

2 9 
4 2 
! 2 8 
6 5 
8 00 
2 9 
1 11 

1 » '^ 

1 6 

8 10 

2 4 

• • • • 

• • • • 


Females 


Brown 


16 
19 
10 

8 
18 

8 
28 

7 
21 

9 
88 
10 

1 


9 

17 
7 
8 

12 
6 

14 
2 
6 
6 

17 
2 


101 


68 
70 
65 
70 
69 
68 
61 
55 
56 
63 
62 
58 
65 


T. M. 

: 15 5 

14 4 
i 15 6 

15 2 
15 7 

15 8 

16 2 
18 00 

; 15 00 
18 10 
14 11 

• • • • 

• • • • 


T. M. 

15 
14 10 
18 8 

14 4 

15 2 

15 8 

16 8 
16 8 
16 8 
15 4 
15 4 
14 9 

• • • • 


T. H. 

8 2 


Dearborn 


2 9 


Foster 


1 00 


Franklin 

Jones 


4 00 
2 7 


Klnzle 


1 4 


Moseley 

Newberry 


2 2 
' 4 00 


Ogden 


8 10 


Scammon 


2 5 


8kinner 


1 7 


Washlnston 


4 00 


No. 12 








Total 


178 


63 


' 14 11 


15 8 


8 2 


2 4 
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At the examination in December, which was held 
in accordance with a recent provision of the Board, 
only one candidate was present, and, from the nature 
of the case, it is not probable that any considerable 
number will present themselves at any similar ex- 
amination hereafter. 

At the close of the last school year, in July, forty- 
three pupils graduated honorably, after completing 
the prescribed course of study. The following are 
the names of the graduates : 

From the Classical Department. — Olof Benson, I. S. 
Chesbrough, Geo. H. Mendsen, Erastas A. Nichols, Edward 
C. Page, John Rutherford, Edward M. Williams, Albert S. 
Wurts. 

From the General Department. — Josephine Brewster, 
Christian B. Carpenter, William Collette, Mary A. Cornell, 
Morton Culver, Martha S. Hawkins, Geo. A. Jones, Thomas A. 
Kearns, Charles Y. Kelly, James P. Kelly, Charlotte A. 
Lamb, Helen A. Leonard, Brice A. Miller, Michael Moore, 
William Munn, Clarence J. Peck, Clara H. Perkins, Charles 
E. Sinclair, Charles M. Stow, Edwin Walker, Jennie Wells, 
Geo. W. Willson, Sarah C. Wright. 

From the Normal Department. — Emily L. Beach, Eme- 
line N. Bliss, Mary Clark, Judith A. Gaffney, Rebecca C. 
Gosselin, S. Augusta Goold, Frances E. Johnston, Martha A. 
Merriman, Emma C. Revell, Melissa B. Rounds, Elizabeth 
Skelton. 

All of tlie graduates from the Normal Department 
are now employed as teachers in the Public Schools 
of the city. 

During the year, ninety-seven left before complet- 
ing the full course, of whom forty-eight were males, 
and forty-nine females, for which the following rea- 
sons were assigned: 
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To engage in business, . . . . • 23 

" *' teaching, 6 

On account of sickness, 23 

" " removal, 11 

" " sickness of parents, . . 7 
" " poor scholarship, . . .11 

" " death, 2 

To attend other schools 5 

Unknown 9 

Of this number, sixty-nine left before Summer vaca- 
tion, and twenty-eight afterwards. The average 
number of pupils during the year was 276 ; the aver- 
age daily attendance, 266 ; the per cent, of attend- 
ance, 96.3. The number not absent a single half day 
was 70 — males, 30 ; females, 40. The number not 
tardy was 193 — males, 92; females, 101. 

The lowest attendance was in December, when the 
colds and attendant throat diseases, prevalent in the 
community, were shared to a suitable extent by the 
members of the School. The attendance of that 
month was only 93 per cent. 

At the commencement of the school year, the 
course of study was modified so as to extend the 
time in the General and Classical departments from 
three to four years, and requiring all of the pupils to 
take either Latin or German during the first two 
years. 

At the beginning of the third year, those in the 
General department are allowed to continue their 
Latin or German, or choose French instead,' for the 
remainder of the course. Thus no pupil in the 
General department studies more than one foreign 
language at the same time, and all are permitted to 
take two at some time in the course, if desired. 



i 
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There are in the Latin course 71 males and 83 
females ; in the German, 5G males and 47 females ; 
in the French, 8 males and 24 females. 

The employment of the same teacher to give 
instruction in French and German, 1 doubt not has 
fully satisfied the expectation of the Board, and by 
securing the continued presence of the teacher during 
school hours, greatly assists in the arrangement and 
classification of the school. 

It has always seemed to me that a portion of the 
instruction given in the Modern Languages, particu- 
larly in translations, should be by an American 
teacher, who is better acquainted with the idioms of 
our own language, and better comprehends the 
difficulties which the student meets, than could be 
expected of another, and I hope hereafter to carry the' 
plan into effect more fully, than has yet been found 
convenient. 

The complaint which has sometimes been made re- 
specting the amount of study required of the pupils, 
it is believed has now little foundation in fact. Un- 
doubtedly, there is a strong temptation for the am- 
bitious student to spend too many hours over his 
books, and if he is so disposed, the shortest lesson, 
which may be assigned, is capable of employing his 
thoughts for an indefinite period. 

But if the cases of apparent illness from excessive 
study cQuld be investigated, they would be found to 
result almost invariably from one of two causes, 
either from the pupils having spent the appropriate 
time for study in answering the demands of society, 
thereby necessitating the preparation of the lesson at 
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unseasonable hours, or from a blind persistence in 
study, with no definite results but headache and 
indigestion, after the mind and body are both ex- 
hausted. 

If the student expects to derive any advantage 
from his course, he must decide at the commence- 
ment to forego the claims of society, during the 
school term. As far as practicable, definite times 
should be set apart for study, which should be 
regarded as inviolable. 

With the session closing at 2 J o'clock, it would 
seem that two, or perhaps in some cases three hours 
could by a proper arrangement be secured during 
the afternoon and evening, without encroaching on 
the time needed for suitable rest and recreation ; and 
rarely should the hours of study, particularly with 
the younger pupils, be allowed to continue later than 
ten o'clock, under any circumstances. 

When the allotted period has expired, the books 
should be laid aside, and for the lime, all thought 
of school or study driven from the mind. If by an 
hour, or an hour and a half, of close application, the 
pupil entirely fails to comprehend his lesson, it is 
usually worse than folly to continue the useless effort, 
longer. 

And generally too early study, before daylight, 
should be discouraged, because the eye is then over 
sensitive to the light, and it is not conducive to that 
freedom from anxious thought, which is essential to 
refreshing repose. 

The parent cannot be too deeply impressed with 
the importance of seasonable, healthful " sleep o' 
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nights " for his child, undisturbed by dreams of les- 
sons but half relinquished, or visions of those entirely- 
unprepared. 

A proper attention to a few of these simple rules, 
it is confidently believed, would remove all ground 
of complaint, and promote both the scholarship and 
health of the invalid members of the school. 

Very respectfully, 

GEO. HOWLAND, 

PHncvpal. 

Chicago, March 6, 1861. 
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SCHOOL FUND. 



The amount of real estate now belonging to the School Fund, 

within the Limits of the city, is esiiraated at $900,000 

Amount of real- estate outside of the city 26,000 

Money loaned, principal 52,000 

Whole amount of School Fund. $977,000 

A considerable portion of the real estate belonging to this 
fund is not now available, and much of it is leased on very 
low rents. 

The income of the School Fund, for the year ending Feb- 
ruary 1, 1861, including also the dividend from the State Fund, 
was as follows : 

Interest on loans $6,843 89 

Rents 16,706 87 

State Dividend 1 8, 1 87 69 

Amount $41,687 96 

The sum required to pay the salaries of the Teachers and 
Superintendent, is mostly furnished by the avails of the School 
Fund, which cannot be applied to any other purpose. During 
the last year, the aid required from the School Tax Fund in 
meeting these salaries was $20,430.03. 

EXPENDITURES FOR THE SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 

The following is a summary of the expense of supporting 
the Public Schools, during the year ending February 1, 1861: 

Salary of Teachers and Superintendent $60,994 46 

Salary of School Agent, and Books 118 00 

Interest on loans 458 24 

Taking census 15 00 

Labor and supplies; including fuel, repairs, care of build- 

ii)g8, office expenses, printing, etc 14,566 06 

Rent of school buildings, furniture, and lots belonging to 

city, estimated 16,706 46 

Rent of school lots belonging to the School Fund, esti- 
mated a,025 00 

Other rents 216 59 

Amount $96^099 81 



0-- prBLTc Ticnrxjjj^. 



Ir. *r*Z:r:.^n:: th^^ r^mt of rj-e «/:ho-'.'I e^t.-ite* b^rloDirinz to the 
•rlt-^, -e^^h '.•>? i^ taken s<rparate! v, an-l s<:t down at *ach «Tim a.s 
h Tc--;-'.4 f/rLig if leaded for other pnrpo*e*, and the amoant of 
^i»^ e*tlnate« i.« added to ^-ix f>er cent, on the pr^vrnt valna- 
•::-- :f the building* and fumitnr^:. 

£^.*j:^ni^ per Scholar in oM the SchooU. — The whole cost of 
:-*tr:i'*ti-'n the last year wa^? *fi6,100. Thi.« amonnt, divided 
t>T 7,5 S-2, the averai^e nrimber of pnpils belonging to all the 
soh«»lT=. including the High School, ^hows the expense per 
scholar to have been $12.07. 

Hl'jh S'^hooL — The expense of sustaining the Hinh School 
during the last year, was §12,233. Tliis amonnt, divided by 
27f?, the average number of pupils belonging to the school, 
shows the cost per pupil to have been *44.32. The cost per 
scholar, omiting the item of rent, was *f34.89. 

District Schools. — The whole cost of sustaining the District 
Schools (Grammar and Primary,) during the last year, includ- 
ing estimated rent of buildings and grounds, was $83,867. 
This sum, divided by 7,306, the average number belonging to 
the schools, shows the expense per scholar to have been 
$11.48. 

PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

The cost of permanent improvements on the school build- 
ings and grounds, during the year ending February 1, 1861, 
including also interest on notes for school lots, amounted 
to $8,819.93. 

No school house was built during the year. 

The balance in the City Treasury, to the credit of the School 
Tax Fund, February 1, 1861, was $37,136.79. 

SPECIAL FUNDS. 

In 1866, a fund of $1,000 was established by Flavel 
MoHKLEY, Esq., the interest of which is expended in purchas- 
ing; text-books for indigent children attending the public 
Mchools. 
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In 1857, Db. John H. Fosteb established a fund of $1,000, 
the avails of which are expended in procuring medals and 
other rewards of merit for the most deserving pupils attending 
the Grammar Departments of the District Schools. 

In 1858, William Jones, Esq., established a fund of $1,000, 
the interest of which is applied for the benefit of the Jones 
School, in procuring text-books for indigent children, books of 
reference, maps, globes, etc. 

In 1858, Thomas B. Bryan, Esq., presented the Young 
Mens' Association, of Chicago, the sum of $250, the interest 
of which is appropriated annually, to constitute the most 
deserving graduate of the High School, a life member of that 
Institution. # 

In 1859, Messrs. Bryant, Bell & Stratton donated one 
Life Scholarship in their Commercial College, to the most 
deserving pupil, in Scholarship, Deportment and Attendance, 
in the Master's Division of each of the District Schools, annu- 
ally, for the period of ten years ; and two Life Scholarships 
to the most deserving of the graduates of the High School, 
annually for ten years, one of whom must be selected from 
the Normal Department. 

In 1859, Thomas J. Sloan, Esq., donated a Life Scholar- 
ship in Sloan's Commercial College, to one young lady and 
one young gentleman of the Chicago High School, annually, 
for ten successive years. 

In 1860, Thomas J. Sloan, Esq., made an additional dona- 
tion of two Life Scholarships, annually, in Sloan's Commercial 
College, to each of the thirteen District Schools, one to a 
young gentleman and the other to a young lady, for eleven 
successive years; and two Life Scholarships, annually, for 
eleven years, to members of the Normal Department of the 
High School. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



XATIVITY OF THE PUPILS. 



TT^- iWk>wing Schedule shows the birth place of all the 
^q^Uj^ w^listered in the Public Schools during each of the last 



<Qir«Ml^ V'^\ 

YOMiMts «•« <* Chicago 

>8i*« T*«t 

>tjii M > < l i<w l>a 

^hw«M»«in 

IMiMy^vwnla 

CiMIWK'UcUt 

Mlw>»»ttri 

X>V«IMMII 

\tafcnt , 

K^w Jlwtcy 

Kiwtuoky 

M»r3rtw»d.... 

K^w llMQpablre 

W* 

\\tiS\\\^ 

||h\vi)«>Iil»nd 

|««nU«)iiua '.. 

MMwilppI 

CiUtfitrnia 

T*KM 

gouth Carolina 

U<H>iirlA 

IVnnwwe 

tMH^rlot of Columbia... 

IMaware 

Nt»rth Carolina 

AUlMima 

Mlniieiota 

KiiitHM 

Ai'kanws 

Oregon 



Total 



I80O 



8,906 

768 

2,504 

472 

891 

246 

801 

267 

160 

80 

91 

84 

88 

100 

84 

58 

56 

25 

89 

88 

21 

21 

4 

5 

9 

7 

10 

11 

16 

1 

8 

2 

1 







9,844 



1860. 



5,029 

809 

8,045 

606 

580 

868 

849 

884 

227 

128 

120 

120 

119 

115 

104 

68 

60 

46 

40 

80 

28 

22 

16 

11 

10 

9 

8 

8 

6 

6 

8 

8 

2 

1 

1 



12,880 



\ 

9 

1 

• 


18.39. 


.1860. 

1 


Oenxumy 

i; England 


1,590 

S58 

781 

425 

198 

157 

128 

69 

21 

18 

8 

20 

10 

11 

4 
1 
8 

4 

10 
8 
1 
1 
2 
8 
8 
2 





1 
1 
1 
1 


79 


i;i49 

822 


' Ireland 


1 608 


1 Canada 


428 


i Scotland 


■ 217 


: Sweden 


1 188 


1! Nonray 


I 92 


!| Franw. 


»7 
61 


it Holland 


46 


h Pnusia 


24 


'^ New Bronswick 

:; Wales 

1; Bohemia 

ji Switserland 

j Belgiom 


18 
17 
17 
18 
18 


Austria 


9 


Newfoundland 

St. Helena Island 


T 
6 


Denmark 


6 


Italy 


4 


Nova Scotia 


4 


Poland 

India 


4 



Atlantic Ocean 


4 


Russia 





Westlndies 

BrasU 


8 
2 


British America 


2 


Prince Edward's Island 

Mexico 

Hanorer 


2 


Island of Gnmsey 

Australia 

China 




South Africa 




Iceland 




Isle of Man 

Unknown 


64 






Total 


4,854 


4167 
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SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 



-♦♦♦- 



CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL. 

Monroe Street^ hettceen ITaUted and 
2>M Tlainet. 

George Howland, Principal^ 
Edward C. Delano, 
Bradford Y. Avercll, 
James R. Dewey, 
George C. Clarke, 
George P. Welles, 
Oscar Faulhaber, 
A. Henry Van Zwoll, 
S. Grace Thompson. 

DEARBORN SCHOOL. 

MadUon StrMt^ between State and Deat' 
horn. 

George D. Broomell, Principal^ 

Alice L. Barnard, 

Maggie A. Patterson, 

Alice J. Jennings, 

Fannie Xicol, Amxiant Principal^ 

M. Amanda Ramsdell, 

Jennie Wells, 

Martha Myers, .9 

Ella C. Bradley. 

JONES SCHOOL. 

Comer of Clark and Rwrrieon Streets. 

Willard Woodard, Principal^ 

Harriet Barnes, Head AsHalantj 

Nellie S. Phillips, 

Lavinia C. Perkins, 

Sophia A. Dow, Assistant Principaly 

Olive Backus, 

Ellen M. Wadsworth, 

Alice M. Daniels, 

Cordelia M. Hawley, 

Isabella Morris, 



TWELFTH STREET BRANCH OF JONES 
SCHOOL. 

Comer of WaUba^h Avenite and TvaeLfth 
Street. 

M. Frances Hendrick, 
Laura A. Kellogg. 



TATLOR STREET BRANCH OF JONES 
SCHOOL. 

Comer of Taylor and Buffalo Streets. 

Lucy A. Williams, • 

Eliza L. Goss. 

SCAMMON SCHOOL. 

Madison Street^ between Hoisted and 

Union. 

Daniel S. Wentworth, Principal^ 
M. Louise Wilson, 
Emily L. Beach, ^ 
Mary L. Reed, 
Sarah M. Bishop, 

Helen Q. Litchfield, Assistant Prin- 
cipal, 
Alice J. Patterson, 
Judith A. Gaffney. 

KINZIE SCHOOL. 

Comer of Ohio and La Salle SIteets, 

Benjamin D. Slocum, Principal, 

Elsie H. Gould, 

E. Annie Dunster, 

Kate M. Sullivan, Assistant Principal^ 

Emily L. Robinson, 

Carrie E. Haff, 

Kate Lonergan, 

Lizzie M. Rickcords. 



!(/} 
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Si^ftaL i^,n^^,, AM M imM i Ffim^i^tL 
irjL»HIX0T05 SCHOOL 






AtfAitdM L itaacaii, Ajuuimmi Frm- 
Ifi^kn A Boiler, 

Ms,hjum Of wAMHi%*yro% scbool. 
CfrrMffff OwrUsamd Third StreeU, 

MftryJ. Coin, 

Um¥A.?.Y HCHOOL 

C&rtur t/f MieMgtm Avifnuu and M<m- 
UrtyHtreH, 

Kftmti«l A, Briggn, Pnncipalf 
KmttWne H, Wineheiter, JleadAmti- 

antf 
H. Atifi;tmU OooM, 

KnMin W, Howe, 
Mary K. Reed, 
(/fttharine 0, Foi, 
Matilda Fairman, 
lUujiir;! A Ooalo, 
Httfitmii l>icl(infk>n, 
Hflttio A, Hair, 
Anna M. Cooper. 



^*3L.VX H. 






FOSTEE SCHOOL 



rvd/O. 



J«iuue E. XeLAren, jSs«tf 
Emilr A, Xtfsnore, 
SarmbE. Blui, 
Fr»nces E. Johnston, 
Ann E. Alden, 
BeUndA X. Jones, 
Ann E. Wincbell, 
Sarah E. Catfin, 
SjlrU E. Walker, 
X«]i«a B. Bounds, 
LiTonia E. Ketchnm, 
Catharine Fomhof, 
Jane M. S. Parker. 



OGDEX SCHOOL 

Chsitma Street, between Dearborn and 
Woleatt. 

John E. Kimball, Prmeipal^ 
Miriam S. Sherman, 
Juliet B. Smith, 
Agnes M. Manning, 
Hannah Cooke, 
Anna M. Duff/, 
Frances K Smith, 
Sarah E. Austin, 
Anna £. Smyth, 
Achsa C. Mott, 
Kittie Craig. 
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NEWBERRY SCHOOL. 

Cortier qf OrcJuird and WUlow SirteU. 

Cartis C. Mcserve, Princijud, 

Emma Ilooko, 

Eva Lewis, 

Ellen J. Sterenf*, 

Ellen V. Lamb, 

Aarelia S. RusHell, 

Eliza C. I^)yce, 

C. £. Young. 

SCHOOL NO. 12. 

Oumer of Rtuben and Cornelia StrteU, 

Eogene fc. Akin, Pnrtcijxdf 
Maggie A. Brown. 

BBA5CH OF SCHOOL NO. 12. 

Beulf&n street, near Chicago Atenus. 

Julia A. Nelson, 
Rebecca Gosselin. 



SKINNER SCHOOL. 
Comer of Jack$on and Aberdeen Stredt. 

A. N. Iferriman, Principal^ 

Sophia J. Harsh all, Head AuUtatU^ 

Annie Z. Lewis, 

Gertrude YanPatten, 

Sarah J. Iferriman, 

Martha A. Merriman, 

Ellen B. Chapin, 

Annie L. Woodford, 

Julia R. Graves, 

Sarah J. Fleming, 

Sarah G. Downs, 

Rose J. Bateson, 

Susan A. Swift, 

Lizzie If. Kennedy, 

Phebe J. Bailey, 

Annie E. Trimingham, 

Orilla L. Salisbury, 

Emma C. Revell, / 

Ida R. Dewey. 



SUMMARY OF TEACHER'S SALARIES. 



it 
it 



HIGH SCHOOL. 

One Principal, ( male,) |1,600 per annum. 

Six Assistants, " 1,000 " 

One Assistant, " 600 " 

One " (female,) 600 " 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

Three Principals, ( male,) |1,200 per annum. 

Eight " " 1,000 " 

One " " 800 

One " " 700 

One Head Assistant, ( female,) 450 

Three Head Assistants, ** 400 

Six Assistant Principals, *' 600 

Twenty Assistants, ** 400 

Sixteen ** " 376 

Twenty " " 350 

Forty-five Assistants, " 300 

Five " " 260 
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nights " for his child, undisturbed by dreams of les- 
sons but half relinquished, or visions of those entirely- 
unprepared. 

A proper attention to a few of these simple rules, 
it is confidently believed, would remove all ground 
of complaint, and promote both the scholarship and 
health of the invalid members of the school. 

Very respectfully, 

GEO. HOWLAND, 

Principcd. 
Chicago, March 6, 1861. 
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SCHOOL FUND. 



The amount of real estate now belonging to the School Fund, 

within the Limits of the city, is estimated at $900,000 

Amount of real* estate outside of the city 25,000 

Money loaned, principal. 52,000 

Whole amount of School Fund $977,000 

A considerable portion of the real estate belonging to this 
fund is not now available, and much of it is leased on very- 
low rents. 

The income of the School Fund, for the year ending Feb- 
ruary 1, 1861, including also the dividend from the State Fund, 
was as follows : 

Interest on loans $6,843 89 

Rents 16,706 87 

State Dividend 18,137 69 

Amount $41,687 95 

The sum required to pay the salaries of the Teachers and 
Superintendent, is mostly furnished by the avails of the School 
Fund, which cannot be applied to any other purpose. During 
the last year, the aid required from the School Tax Fund in 
meeting these salaries was $20,430.03. 

EXPENDITURES FOR THE SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 

The following is a summary of the expense of supporting 
tUe Public Schools, during the year ending February 1, 1861: 

Salary of Teachers and Superintendent $60,994 46 

Salary of School Agent, and Books 118 00 

Interest on loans 458 24 

Taking census 15 00 

Labor and supplies; including fuel, repairs, care of build- 
ings, office expenses, printing, etc 14,566 06 

Rent of school buildings, furniture, and lots belonging to 

city, estimated 16,706 46 

Rent of school lots belonging to the School Fund, esti- 
mated a,026 00 

Other rents 216 59 

Amount $96^099 81 
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In estimating the rent of the school estates belonging to the 
city, each lot is taken separately, and set down at such sum as 
it would bring if leased for other purposes, and the amount of 
these estimates is added to six per cent, on the present valua- 
tion of the buildings and furniture. 

Expense per Scholar in all the Schools. — The whole cost of 
instruction the last year was $96,100. This amount, divided 
by 7,582, the average number of pupils belonging to all the 
schools, including the High School, shows the- expense per 
scholar to have been $12.67. 

Sigh School, — The expense of sustaining the Hisrh School 
during the last year, was $12,233. This amount, divided by 
276, the average number of pupils belonging to the school, 
shows the cost per pupil to have been $44.32. The cost per 
scholar, omiting the item of rent, was $34.89. 

District Schools, — The whole cost of sustaining the District 
Schools (Grammar and Primary,) during the last year, includ- 
ing estimated rent of buildings and grounds, was $83,867. 
This sum, divided by 7,306, the average number belonging to 
the schools, shows the expense per scholar to have been 
$11.48. 

PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

The cost of permanent improvements on the school build- 
ings and grounds, during the year ending February 1, 1861, 
including also interest on notes for school lots, amounted 
to $8,819.93. 

No school house was built during the year. 

The balance in the City Treasury, to the credit of the School 
Tax Fund, February 1, 1861, was $37,136.79. 

SPECIAL FUNDS. 

In 1856, a fund of $1,000 was established by Flavel 
MosELEY, Esq., the interest of which is expended in purchas- 
ing text-books for indigent children attending the public 
schools. 
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In 1857, Db. John H. Foster established a fund of $1,000, 
the avails of which are expended in procuring medals and 
other rewards of merit for the most deserving pupils attending 
the Grammar Departments of the District Schools. 

In 1858, "William Jones, Esq., established a fund of $1,000, 
the interest of which is applied for the benefit of the Jones 
School, in procuring text-books for indigent children, books of 
reference, maps, globes, etc. 

In 1858, Thomas B. Bryan, Esq., presented the Young 
Mens' Association, of Chicago, the sum of $250, the interest 
of which is appropriated annually, to constitute the most 
deserving graduate of the High School, a life member of that 
Institution. ^ 

In 1859, Messrs. Bryant, Bell & Stratton donated one 
Life Scholarship in their Commercial College, to the most 
deserving pupil, in Scholarship, Deportment and Attendance, 
in the Master's Division of each of the District Schools, annu- 
ally, for the period of ten years ; and two Life Scholarships 
to the most deserving of the graduates of the High School, 
annually for ten years, one of whom must be selected from 
the Normal Department. 

In 1859, Thomas J. Sloan, Esq., donated a Life Scholar- 
ship in Sloan's Commercial College, to one young lady and 
one young gentleman of the Chicago High School, annually, 
for ten successive years. 

In 1860, Thomas J. Sloan, Esq., made an additional dona- 
tion of two Life Scholarships, annually, in Sloan's Commercial 
College, to each of the thirteen District Schools, one to a 
young gentleman and the other to a young lady, for eleven 
successive years; and two Life Scholarships, annually, for 
eleven years, to members of the Normal Department of the 
High School. 
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NATIVITY OF THE PUPILS. 



The following]; Schedule shows the birth place of all the 
pupils registered in the Public Schools during each of the last 
two years : 



i 18.30 IdGO. 



Chicago , 

Ulinob, oat of Chicago. 

New York 

MuBftchtuettfl 

^hlo 

Pennsylvania 

Mlchi^n 

Cofin€«ticnt , 

Indiana 

MlflMOll 

Vermont 

Maine 

Neir Jersey 

Ken tacky 

Maryland 

New Hampshire 

Iowa , 

Virginia 

Rhode Island , 

Louisiana -. . . 

Mississippi 

California 

Texas 

Booth Carolina 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

District of Colombia.... 

Delaware 

North Carolina 

Alaliama 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Arkansas 

Oregon 



I 



8,909 

472 

8S1 

%46 

801 

2«7 

160 

SO 

91 

84 

88 

100 

58 

56 

25 

89 

88 

21 

21 

4 

5 

9 

7 

10 

11 

16 

1 

8 

2 

1 







Total. 




5,029 

809 

8,045 

606 

580 

863 

849 

881 

227 

12S 

120 

120 

119 

115 

104 

63 

65 

46 

40 

80 

28 

22 

16 

11 

10 

9 

8 

8 

6 

5 

8 

8 

2 

1 

1 



i' 



ld-j9. 1860. 



Germany 

England , 

Ireland 

Canada 

Scotland 

Sweden , 

Norway 

France , 

Holland 

Prussia 

New Bmnswick 

Wales 

Bohemia 

Switzerland 

Belgium , 

Austria 

Newfoundland 

St. Helena Island 

Denmark , 

Italy 

Nova Scotia 

Poland 

India 

Atlantic Ocean 

Russia , 

West Indies 

Brazil , 

British America 

Prince Edward's Island. 

Blexico 

Hanover 

Island of Gumsey 

Australia 

China 

South Africa 

Iceland 

Isle of Man 

Unknown 



Total. 



1,590 


lAi» 


S53 


822 


781 


608 


425 


428 


198 


21T 


157 


138 


128 


93 


69 


61 


21 


46 


18 


24 


8 


IS 


20 ; 


17 


10 


17 


11 ! 


18 


4 , 


18 


1 . 


9 


8 


7 





6 


4 .- 


5 


10 ' 


4 


8 - 


4 


1 • 


4 


1 ; 





2 i 


4 


8 : 





8 : 


8 


2 . 


3 


. 


3 


. 


2 


■ 









' 




1 




1 i 




1 




1 ; 









79 


54 



4,854 I 4^67 
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SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 



♦ •» 



CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL. 

Monro€ Street^ heitcsen JIaltted and 
Du Tlainst. 

George Howland, Prineipal, 
Edward C. Delano, 
Bradford Y. Averell, 
James R. Dewey, 
George C. Clarke, 
George P. Welles, 
Oscar Faulhaber, 
A. Henry Van Zwoll, 
S. Grace Thompson. 

DEARBORN SCHOOL. 

MddUon Street^ between State and Dear- 
bom. 

George D. Broomell, Principal^ 

Alice L. Barnard, 

Maggie A. Patterson, 

Alice J. Jennings, 

Fannie Nicol, AMiKtarU Principal, 

M. Amanda Ramsdell, 

Jennie Wells, 

Martha Myers, .0 

Ella C. Bradley. 

JONES SCHOOL. 

Comer of Clark and Harrison StreeU. 

Willard Woodard, Principal, 

Harriet Barnes, Head Asnstant, 

Nellie S. Phillips, 

Lavinia C. Perkins, 

Sophia A. Dow, Assistant Principal, 

Olive Backus, 

Ellen M. Wadsworth, 

Alice M. Daniels, 

Cordelia M. Hawley, 

Isabella Morris, 



TWELFTB STREET BRANCH OF JOSES 
SCHOOL. 

Comer of Waba*h Avenue and Tweiflk 
Street. 

M. Frances Hendrick, 
Laora A. Kellogg. 



TATLOR STREET BRANCH OF JONES 
SCHOOL. 

Comer of Taylor and Buffalo StretAs. 

Lacy A. Williams, * 

Eliza L. Goss. 

SCAMMON SCHOOL. 

Madieon Street, between Hoisted and 

Union. 

Daniel S. Wentworth, Principal^ 
M. Louise Wilson, 
Emily L. Beach, ^ 
Mary L. Reed, 
Sarah M. Bishop, 

Helen Q. Litchfield, Assistant Prin- 
cipal, 
Alice J. Patterson, 
Judith A. Gaffney. 

KINZIE SCHOOL. 

Comer of Ohio and La Salle Streets. 

Benjamin D. Slocum, Principal, 

Elsie H. Gould, 

E. Annie Dunster, 

Kate M. Sullivan, Assistant Principal, 

Emily L. Robinson, 

Carrie E. Haflf, 

Kate Lonergan, 

Lizzie M. Rickcords. 



I 
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FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 

Otmer cf DiviHon and Sed{pcick Streets, 

Albert G. Lane, Prineipalf 

Ellen W. King, 

Emma Dickerman, 

Naomi Dougall, AMwtani Principal, 

Sarah A. Whitehead, 

Mary Clark. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 

Comer of Wut Indiana and Sangamon 
Streets 

Benjamin R. Cutter, Principal^ 

Calista A. Robinson, 

Annie Kennicott, 

Amanda L. Duncan, Atsisiant Prin- 

cipalf 
Helen A Butler, 
Helen D. Kendall, 
Elizabeth C. Rust. 

BRANCH OF WASHINQTON SCHOOL. 

Comer of CurtU and Third Streets, 

Emma F. Chamberlain, 
Marv J. Coin. 

MOSELEY SCHOOL. 

Comer of Jfiohiffon Avenue and Mon- 
terey Street, 

Samuel A. Briggs, Principal^ 
Emeline S. Winchester, Head Assist- 

anty 
S. Augusta Goold, 
Sarahs Foster, 
Susan W. Howe, 
Mary E. Reed, 
Catharine C. Fox, 
Matilda Fairman, 
Rachel A Coale, 
Hannah Dickinson, 
Hattie A. Haff, 
Anna M. Cooper. 



BROWN SCHOOL. 

Comer qf Warren and Page Streets. 

Samuel H. White, Principal, 

Harriet M. Wentworth, 

Jennie M. Combs, 

Mary J. Creswell, 

Allie Loveless, 

Kate K. Raworth, 

M. Frances Wentworth, 

Lizzie Skelton. 



FOSTER SCHOOL. 

Union Street, near Twelfth, 

George W. SpoflTord, Principal, 

Jennie E. McLaren, Head Assistant, 

Emily A. Naramore, 

Sarah E. Bliss, 

Frances E. Johnston, 

Ann E. Alden, 

Belinda N. Jones, 

Ann E. Winchell, 

Sarah E. Catlin, 

Sylvia E. Walker, 

Melissa B. Rounds, 

Livonia E. Ketchum, 

Catharine Fomhof, 

Jane M. S. Parker. 

OGDEN SCHOOL. 

Chesttwt Street, between Dearborn and 
WblcoU. 

John E. Kimball, Principal, 

Miriam S. Sherman, 

Juliet B. Smith, 

Agnes M. Manning, 

Hannah Cooke, 

Anna M. Duffy, 

Frances M. Smith, 

Sarah E. Austin, 

Anna £. Smyth, 

Achsa C. Mott, 

Kittie Craig. 
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NEWBERRY SCHOOL. 

Oomw qf Orchard and WtUow Streets. 

Curtis C. Meserve, Principal 

Emma Hooke, 

£7a Lewis, 

Ellen J. Stevens, 

Ellen y. Lamb, 

Aarelia S. Russell, 

Eliza C. Boyce, 

C. £. Young. 

SCHOOL NO. 12. 

Ourner of B&uben and Cornelia Strettt, 

Engene ft. Akin, Principal^ 
Maggie A. Brown. 

BRANCH OF SCHOOL NO. 12. 

Reuben street^ near Chicago Atemue. 

Julia A. Nelson, 
Rebecca Gosselin. 



SKINNER SCHOOL. 
Comer of Jackson and Aberdeen Strette. 

A. N. Merriman, Principal^ 

Sophia J. Marshall, Head AssUtani^ 

Annie Z. Lewis, 

Gertrude YanPaUen, 

Sarah J. Merriman, 

Martha A. Merriman, 

Ellen B. Chapin, 

Annie L. Woodford, 

Julia R. Graves, 

Sarah J. Fleming, 

Sarah G. Downs, 

Rose J. Bateson, 

Susan A. Swift, 

Lizzie M. Kennedy, 

Phebe J. Bailey, 

Annie E. Trimingham, 

Orilla L. Salisbury, 

Emma C. Revell, / 

Ida R. Dewey. 



SUMMARY OF TEACHER'S SALARIES. 






HIGH SCHOOL. 

One Principal, ( male,) |1,600 per annum. 

Six Assistants, " 1,000 " 

One Assistant, " 600 " 

One " (female,) 500 " 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

Three Principals, ( male,) $1,200 per annum. 

Eight " " 1,000 

One " " 800 

One " " VOO 

One Head Assistant, ( female,) 450 

Three Head Assistants, " 400 

Six Assistant Principals, ** 500 

Twenty Assistants, ** 400 

Sixteen *» " 375 

Twenty " «« 350 

Forty-five Assistants, " 300 

Five " " 250 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



The following special provisions respecting the or- 
ganization of the Board of Education, are contained 
in the City Charter, approved Feb. 14, 1857: 

The Common Council of said city shall, before the first Tues- 
day of May after the passage of this act, appoint fifteen School 
Inspectors, who shall be denominated and styled the Board of 
Education of said city. The said Board shall be divided into 
three classes of five members each ; those of the first class 
shall vacate their seats at the expiration of the first year, those 
of the second class at the expiration of the second, and those 
of the third class at the expiration of the third year ; so that 
five new members shall be appointed in every year to succeed 
those whose terms of office will expire. 

After the first annual election of said Board of Inspectors, 
the Board of Aldermen shall, annually thereafter, on or before 
the first Tuesday of May in every year, appoint five Inspectors 
of said Board of Education, who shall hold their offices for 
three years, and until their successors are elected and qualified, 
and shall enter upon the discharge of their duties on the said 
first Tuesday of May in each year. 

The following extracts are copied from the Ordi- 
nance of the City in relation to Schools : 

There shall be established in this city at least one common 
school in each school district now or hereafter to be created, 
and free instruction shall be given in said schools to all the 
children residing within the limits of the city who are over the 
age of five years, and who may be sent to, or attend such 
school. 
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It «hall \^: the duty of the iaffrectors t/> ertabli^h all snch 

by-lawK, rules and regulatioD«, for their own goreriiment. and 

for the e«tabliiihment and maintenance of a proper and uniform 

8yfftem of dii$cipline in the iseveral schooU, as may, in their 

pinion, be necessary. 

There shall be a department in the High School expressly 
for the qualification of female teachers, which shall be styled 
the "Normal" or "Teachers' Department." Graduates of 
this department shall have preference, other things being equal, 
in the appointment of teachers for the District Schools. 

The Board of Education shall have power to make snch 
rules, in regard to the admission of pupils into the High School, 
as, in their judgment, shall be deemed wise and expedient 

The Board of Education shall have power to make snch 
rules, in relation to the boundaries of the Districts from which 
pupils shall be received into the several Public Schools, as, in 
their judgment, shall be deemed wise and expedient. 




RULES OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



■• • •- 



§ 1. The members of the Board of Education shall meet 
and organize each year, on the first Tuesday of May. 

g 2. At the first meeting after the organization of the Board, 
in each year, the President shall appoint, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board, the following standing committees, viz : 

1. A Committee on School Buildings and Grounds, consist- 
ing of three members. 

2. A Committee on Text Books and Course of Instruction, 
consisting of three members. 

3. A Committee on Rules and Regulations, consisting of 
three members. 

4. A Committee on Apparatus and Furniture, consisting of 
three members. 

5. A Committee on Examination of Teachers, consisting of 
three members and the Superintendent 

6. A Committee on the Appointment of Teachers, consisting 
of the President of the Board, the Chairman of the Committee 
on the Examination of Teachers, and one other member. 

7. A Committee on Janitors and Supplies, consisting of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Buildings and Grounds, the 
Chairman of the Auditing Committee, and one other member. 

8. A Committee on Medals and Rewards, consisting of three 
members. 

9. An Auditing Committee, consisting of three members. 

10. A Committee on the High School, consisting of three 
members. 

11. A Committee of one for each of the District Schools. 

§ 3. The Board shall hold its regular meetings on the last 
Saturday of each month, at half-past two o'clock P, M., un- 
less otherwise ordered by the Board. Special meetings may 
be called at any time, by the President, or at the written re- 
quest of 'any three members, left with the Secretary. 

§ 4. A majority of the Board shall be requisite to constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 
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POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT. 

§ 1. The President shall take the chair at the time appointed 
for the meeting of the Board, and shall call the members to 
order ; and, on the appearance of a quorum, he shall cause^e 
minutes of the last meeting of the Board to be read, and shall 
proceed to business in the following order : 

1st. Reports of Committees, to be called in order, except 
Committees on the District Schools. 

2d. Petitions and Communications. 

3d. Reports and suggestions from the Superintendent. 

4th. Miscellaneous and unfinished business. 

5th. Reports from the Committees on the District Schools. 

§ 2. The President shall preserve order and decorum in the 
meetings, and shall decide all questions of order, subject to 
appeal to the Board. 

§ 3. The President shall rise to address the Board, but may 
put a question or read sitting. He shall declare all votes, but' 
in case of doubt shall, on request of any member, require 
members to rise, and stand until they are counted, and he 
shall then declare the result. The vote on any question shall 
be taken by yeas and nays^ when any member shall call for 
them. 

§ 4. When the President wishes to address the Board at 
length, on any subject or question pending before it, he shall 
request some member to take the chair temporarily, but he 
may state facts, and give his opinion on questions of order, 
without leaving the chair. 

§ 5. A motion to adjourn shall always be in order, except 
when a member hao. the floor, and when a question has been 
put and not decided. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF MEMBERS. 

§ 1. When any member is about to speak in debate, or to 
present any matter to the Board, he shall rise in his place, and 
respectfully address the President, and shall confine himself to 
the question under debate, and avoid personalities. 

§ 2. No member while speaking, shall be interrupted by 
another, except to call to order, or to correct a mistake. 
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§ 3. No member shall speak more than five mimites at any 
one time, on any motion or order under discussion, nor more 
than twice on the same question, without leave first obtained 
of the Board, nor more than once until all other members 
choosing to speak, shall have spoken. 

§ 4. All resolutions offered by members of the Board, shal 
be submitted in writing. 

§ 6. Every member who shall be present when a question is 
put, shall give his vote, unless the Board for special reasons 
excuse him. 

Any questions of order arising, not provided for in these 
rules, shall be decided according to well-established parliament- 
ary rules for the government of deliberate bodies. 

DUTIES OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

§ I. It shall be the duty of the Committee on School Build- 
ings and Grounds, to exercise a general supervision over the 
warming and ventilation of the several school houses; to 
reconmiend any alterations in the school houses, and any im- 
provement in the school grounds that may be found necessary/ 

§ 2. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Text Books 
and Course of Instruction, from time to time, to recommend 
to the Board such improvements in the Course of Instruction, 
and such changes in the books used in the schools, as may be 
deemed expedient. Whenever a recommendation is made to 
adopt any new text book in the schools, it shall lie on the table 
one month, before the final action of the Board thereon. 

§ 3. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Apparatus 
and Furniture, from time to time, to recommend the purchase 
of such apparatus as may be found necessary ; and the pur- 
chase, change, or alteration of school furniture, as they may 
deem expedient. 

§ 4. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Examination 
of Teachers, from time to time to examine all candidates who 
may apply for situations in the Public Schools. Candidates 
shall be examined in the absence of all spectators, except 
members of the Board of Education and the Superintendent. 

§ 5. It shall be the duty of the Committee on the Appoint- 
ment of Teachers, to make such appointments and transfers of 
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ai##d ;^<rr»^^j!iJ 4*rfp^ffijhf^tt erititle them to the »ame, which ^hall 
^/^ /l/Tf/ffroined hy the da** Vx/k*, and by a special examinaticm 
//f 1^^? /?la**e*^ 
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EIX'.TIOy OF TEACHERS A5D TBEIR ^ALASIES. 

I I- Th-r •<:?.oo? Tear. fcrT the porpo'se* contemplatei in these 
»• •KaII cornjn^n^re on the fir»t MoodAj in September, and 
4af£ OS ^^e •ecor.»l FridaT in Johr. 

i i- Thrr er;craz^?ri*iir.4 of the ^Board of Education with all 
A* ^each'rr* of the PaWic School*, shall terminate at the close 
'•if Vie *Tirnm-=T trrrm of each rear : and at the last regular 
aieetir.:! fjefofr the clo*e of the summer term, the Board shall 
el*<!t the teacher* and fix their salaries. 

i %. ^/iWrijiA. — The •alariea of the teachers in the Public 
?!ehooi» ar^ e«tahlL*hed as f^JIows : 

To the A«*i*tantft in the Primary and Grammar departments, 
iarirt:: the fir»t foarteen week*, at the rate of #250 per annum. 

For the fir-ft year afterwards, #300 per annum. 
-^ 2d ' ^ « 350 " 

" 3d « " 375 ** 

" 4th. and «ub*equentlT, -100 " 

Experienced teachers mav, at the discretion of the Com- 
mfttee on the Appointment of Teachers, commence at $300 
per annam. chan^ng to #350 at the expiration of one year and 
Ibnrteen veek*. 

Bat no teacher that ha^ left the schools for a perio«l of five 
•chool months or more, shall be entitled to anr advance of 
«alarv above the Iowe«t rates, in consideration of services 
rwjdered previoas to such absence. 

To Hfrad A*si.»tants, at the rate of $400 per annum the first 
year, and *450 after one vear. 

To the Assistant Principals at the head of the Primary De- 
partments of the Dearborn, Jones, Scanmion, Kinzie, Franklin, 
and Washington schools, at the rate of $450 per annum the 
first year, and %500 after one year. 

To the Principals in the Moseley, Brown, Foster, Ogden, 
^ewberrj', and Skinner schools, and others of a similar char- 
acter, if there shall be any, f !,000 per annum. 

The salaries of the Head Teachers of the d\^erent Branch 
Schools, shall be fixed by the Committee on the Appointment 
of Teach '^rrs : pronrid^d, that no Head Teacher of a Branch 
shall receive more than twenty-five dollars a year above the 
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salary to which she would be entitled in the place of a regular 
assistant. 

g 4. The checks for the teachers' bills shall be delivered on 
Tuesday after the close oi each school month, provided the 
School A^ent has funds in his hands to meet them. The salary 
paid shall, in all cases, be for the time of actual service, each 
week being taken as a fractional part of the whole number of 
school weeks in the year, and each year commencing at the 
opening of the fall term. 

SUPERINTENDENT AND HIS DUTIES. 

§ 1. The Superintendent of Public Schools shall act under 
the advice and direction of the Board of Education, and shall 
have the superintendence of all the Public Schools, school 
houses, books and apparatus. He shall devote himself exclu- 
sively to the duties of his office. He shall keep regular office 
hours, other than school hours, at a place to be provided for 
that purpose; which shall be the general depository of the 
books and papers belonging to the Board of Education, and at 
which the Board shall hold its meetings. He shall acquaint 
himself with whatever principles and facts may concern the 
interests of popular education, and with all matters pertaining 
in any way to the organization, discipline and instruction of 
Public Schools, to the end that all the children in this city, 
who are instructed at the Public Schools, may obtain the best 
education which these schools are able to impart. 

§ 2. He shall visit all the schools as often as his duties will 
permit, and shall pay particular attention to the classification 
of the pupils in the several schools, and to the apportionment 
among the classes of the prescribed studies. In passing daily 
from school to school, he shall endeavor to transfer improve- 
ments and to remedy defects. 

§ 3. He shall have authority to dismiss the Primary Schools 
in each division of the city, at such times as he may deem 
advisable, for the purpose of meeting the teachers and confer- 
ring with then! in respect to the best methods of discipline and 
instruction. He shall also have authority to call together, at 
these meetings, such classes of the schools as he may wish to 
employ in illustrating the principles presented. 
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§ 4, He sliall attend all meetings of the Board of Education, 
and act as Secretary thereof. He shall keep the Board of 
Education constantly informed of the condition of the Public 
Schools, and the changes required in the same. He shall keep 
a record of all his proceedings, at all times open to the Board 
of Education. A general report of the condition of the Public 
Schools shall be prepared by him at the close of each school 
year, for publication. He shall, moreover, report to the Board 
of Education, from time to time, such by-laws and regulations 
for the government, discipline and management of the Public 
Schools as he may deem expedient, and the same may be 
adopted by the Board; and shall also perform such other 
duties as the Board of Education shall,- from time to time, 
direct, except the employrtient of teachers. 

§ 5. The Superintendent is authorized to grant permits to 
pupils resident in one district to attend school in another, when 
there are good reasons for the change. 

§ 6. The Superintendent shall carefully observe the teaching 
and discipline of all the teachers employed in the Public 
Schools, and shall report to the Board whenever he shall find 
any teacher deficient or incompetent in the discharge of his 
or her duties. 

§ 7. The orders of the Board of Education for labor and 
supplies shall be given by the Superintendent, under the 
general direction of the President of the Board, and the several 
Standing Committees — each Committee attending to the 
supervision of its own department. 

§ 8. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent to preserve, 
at the office of the Board, a complete list of the books in the 
school libraries, and of all the apparatus, reference books, clocks, 
thermometers, chairs, bells, settees, mats, keys, etc, belonging 
to the several Public Schools ; and during the month of Decem- 
ber in each year, he shall cause a careful comparison to be 
made of this list with the articles belonging to the schools, and 
report the result to the Board. 

8 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

§ 1. Teachers to Acquaint Tliemstelves with the Regulations, 
— All the teachers of the Public Schools are expected to make 
themselves familiar with the provisions of these regulations, 
and to co-operate with the Board at all times in taking such 
measures as may be necessary to secure their observance. A 
faithful compliance with all the rules relating to teachers, shall 
be one of the conditions on which the teachers retain their 
connection with the Public Schools. It shall be the duty of 
every teacher to have a copy of the regulations at all times in 
possession at his or her school room. 

§ 2. Teachers to be at School Rooms Early, — All the teach- 
ers of the Public Schools are required to be at their respective 
school roomSj both morning and afternoon, ten minutes before 
the time prescribed for commencing school, and the school 
rooms shall be opened at this time for the reception of pupils. 

Teachers who are not present at their respective school rooms 
ten minutes before the time prescribed for conmiencing school, 
shall report themselves as tardy. The masters of the several 
schools are expected to give such attention to the time records 
of all the teachers as may be necessary to secure accuracy and 
uniformity. 

In cold or stormy weather, the principals shall also make such 
arrangements that one or more rooms or halls will be open to 
receive pupils half an hour before school ; and in cold weather, 
these rooms or halls shall be made comfortably warm. 

§ 3. Uniform Standard of Time, — Each school shall have 
a uniform standard of time, to be regulated by the master; 
and all the teachers shall conform to this standard in making 
their record in the time book. The clocks should never be 
allowed to be faster than the city time, and they should never 
be slower than city time by more than two or three minutes. 

§ 4. Opening and Closing School, — The Principals shall 
punctually observe the hours appointed for opening and dis- 
missing the schools ; and during the time from the opening of 
the school rooms to the departure of the children from the 
school premises, the teachers shall faithfully devote themselves 
to the duties of their office. 
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§ 6. Openitig Exercises, — The morning exercises of each 
department of the several schools shall commence with reading 
the Scriptures, without note or comment, and that exercise 
may be followed by repeating the Lord's Prayer, and by ap- 
propriate singing. 

§ 6. Discipline* — The teachers shall practice such disci 
pline in the schools as would be exercised by a kind, firm, 
judicious parent in his family, and they shall avoid corporal 
punishment when good order can be preserved by niilder meas- 
ures. It is strictly enjoined upon every teacher in the schools 
to avoid Jill appearance of indiscreet haste in the discipline of 
their pn})il8 ; and in the more difficult cases that may occur, to 
apply to the Superintendent for advice and direction. 

The masters may require the other teachers to preserve a 
full and accurate record of all cases of corporal punishment, 
whenever they deem such a measure adapted to promote the 
interests of their respective schools. 

§ 7. Suspension of Pupils in special cases. — ^For violent or 
pointed opposition to authority, in any particular instance, a 
master may suspend a pupil from school for the time being ; 
thereupon he shall immediately inform the parent or guardian 
of the measure, and apply to the Superintendent for advice 
and direction. 

§ 8. Suspension of Pupils by the Superintendent — ^When- 
ever the Principal of any school shall report to the Superin- 
tendent the name of a pupil whose conduct is considered such, 
in school or out, that he is an unfit member of the school, the 
Superintendent shall examine the case without delay, and if in 
his opinion the pupil has been duly admonished, and reforma- 
tion appears to be hopeless, he shall suspend such pupil from 
school temporarily, and shall report the case to the Board of 
Education at their next meeting. 

§ 9. Responsibility of Teachers. — The masters shall be held 
responsible for the general management and discipline of the 
schools; and the other teachers shall follow their directions 
and co-operate with them, not only during the school hours, but 
during the time when the pupils are on the school premises 
before and after school, and during the recesses. Each assistant 
shall be held responsible for the order and discipline of her own 
room, under the general direction of the master. 
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§ 10. Head Assistants. — The Head Assistant of a school shall 
have charge of such classes in the master's division as he may 
designate ; she shall also have charge of the records of the 
school, under the general supervision of the Principal, and 
shall discharge such other duties as he may assign. 

§ 11. Teachers'^ Meetings. — The teachers of the High School 
shall meet once a week, at such time as the Principal may 
appoint, for consultation in regard to the interests of the school. 
The Principals of other schools may appoint similar meetings 
whenever they deem it expedient, and it shall be the duty of 
all the teachers to attend. 

§ 12. Order in the Stairxoays^ Sails and Yards. — The 
Principals of the several schools shall establish special rules for 
securing good order in the stairways, hallsj and school yards. 

8 13. Care of School Premises. — The masters of the several 
schools shall prescribe such rules for the use of the yards, base- 
ments and out-buildings connected with the school houses, as 
shall insure their being kept in a neat and proper condition, 
and shall examine them as often as may be necessary for such 
purpose. The masters shall be held responsible for any want 
of neatness or cleanliness about their school premises. 

§ 14. Recess. — The teachers of the Grammar Divisions of 
the several schools shall allow a recess for all the pupils in the 
same, not exceeding fifteen minutes from the time they leave 
their seats until they are again seated ; and the teachers of 
the Primary Divisions shall allow a recess not exceeding 
twenty minutes from the time the pupils leave their seats till 
they are again seated. Whenever pupils are detained in the 
school room at recess, they shall be allowed to pass out after the 
recess is closed. All pupils in health shall be required to pass 
out of the school rooms at recess, but shall never be required 
to remain out when it would occasion an exposure of health. 

§ 15. Ventilation a7id Temperature. — It shall be the duty 
of the teachers to give vigilant attention to the ventilation and 
temperature of their school rooms. A regular system of ven- 
tilation shall be practiced in winter as well as in summer, by 
which the air in all the school rooms shall be effectually 
changed at each recess, and at such other times as may be 
necessary to prevent the breathing of impure air. Whenever 
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windows are opened for the purpose of ventilation, it shall be 
by lowering them from the top, except during the warmest 
days of summer, and children shall in no case be allowed to 
sit in a draught of cold air. 

During the season for fires, the teachers shall endeavor to 
keep the temperature of their rooms from 65° to 68° Fah- 
renheit. If in any case the temperature is found to rise above 
70°, it should be reduced immediately ; and in case it is found 
to be below 60°, measures should be taken immediately to 
raise it. 

§ 16. General Records and Class BooJcs, — The Principal 
and Assistants of the several schools shall keep such general 
records and class books as may be prescribed by the Board of 
Education or the Superintendent. 

§ 17. Record Books sent to Office of Board, — At the close 
of each school year, in July, all the class books, general records, 
registers, time books, Moseley account books, and records of 
visitors, shall be sent by the Principals to the office of the 
Board of Education for inspection ; and they shall be returned 
to the Principals at the opening of the fall term in September. 

All the class books and other record books, when filled up, are 
to be returned to the office of the Board of Education. 

§ 18. Blanks for Schools. — All school registers, class books, 
monthly reports of pupils, and blanks for monthly returns, 
shall be after uniform patterns, to be determined by the Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, to whom all teachers shall apply 
whenever such books or forms are needed. 

§ 19. Manner of keeping Registers and Glass Books. — 
Teachers shall keep their registers and class books neatly and 
accurately, and in accordance with the prescribed forms. 

§ 20. Ex,aminatipn of Class Books. — The Principals of the 
schools shall examine all the Class Books of the other teachers 
as often as once a month, and give such direction and assist- 
ance as may be necessary to secure accuracy and uniformity. 

§ 21. Monthly Returns. — The Principals shall make monthly 
returns of their respective schools, in accordance with the blank 
forms prepared for that purpose, and deliver them at the office 
of the Board before twelve o'clock, on the last Saturday of 
each school month. 
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§ 22. Examinations. — There shall be an annual public ex- 
amination of all the schools, to be held at such time and con- 
ducted in such manner as the Board may direct ; and a special 
examination of any of the schools may be held whenever the 
Board deem it expedient. 

§ 23. Absence from Exam,ination. — Any pupil who shall 
absent himself from any regular examination of the school 
which he attends, without rendering a satisfactory' excuse to 
the Principal, shall be suspended from the school ; and the 
Principal shall immediately report the case to the parent of the 
pupil, and also to the Superintendent for his action thereon. 

§ 24. Care of Houses, — The Principals of the several schools 
shall, with the appropriation made for such purposes, purchase 
all articles necessary for sweeping and cleaning their school 
houses, and employ suitable persons to make the necessary 
fires, 9weep the school rooms, halls and stairs, dust school 
furniture, and take proper care of the out-houses, basements, 
and grounds. During the spring or summer vacations, and at 
such other times as may be necessary to insure cleanliness, the 
principals of the several schools shall superintend the washing 
of the floors, seats, desks, stairs, doors, wainscoting, etc., of 
their school houses, and cause the dust to be removed from 
the ceiling and walls of the rooms. It shall be the duty of the 
master of each school to see that said work is properly done. 

§ 25. Closing School Premises, — It shall be the duty of the 
master of each school to cause the doors of the wood-shed, 
out-houses, gates, and the outside doors of his school house to 
be locked, and all windows of the same to be shut and fasten- 
ed every day, after the close of his school. 

§ 26. Care in respect to Fires. — During the season for keep- 
ing fires, it is expected that the masters will give special atten- 
tion to the practice of economy in the use of fuel, and take 
every precaution to save the buildings from exposure to fire. 

§ 27. Institutes. — It shall be the duty of all the teachers of 
the Public Schools to meet on the second Saturday of each 
month, at such time and place as the Board may direct, for the 
purpose of holding an Institute for their own improvement in 
teaching, under the direction of the Board of Education. The 
exercises shall commence at a quarter past 9 a. m., and close at 
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12, with a recess of twenty minutes. At the close of each term, 
the Superintendent shall report to the Board all cases of ab- 
sence or tardiness, or leaving before the close of the Institute, 
that have occurred during the term. 

§ 28. Medals and Scholarships, — No medal or |cholar8hip 
shall be awarded to a pupil who has attended the public schools 
of the city less than two terms of the year immediately pre- 
ceding, nor to any pupil who has received one before. In all 
the schools numbering less than one thousand pupils, the award 
shall be made as far as practicable, to pupils in the first class 
of the Master's division, but in schools numbering one thou- 
sand pupils or over, the award shall be made to pupils selected 
from the whole of the Master's division. 

§ 29. Contributions and Presents, — ^No teacher shall allow 
a subscription or contribution of any kind in any Public School; 
nor shall any teacher accept a present obtained by donations 
or contributions of the pupils in any of the Public Schools. 

§ 30. Prizes, — The teachers shall not award any medals or 
other prizes to the pupils under their charge, unless specially 
authorized by the Board. 

§ 31. Advertisements and Agents, — ^No teacher shall read 
or distribute any advertisement, nor allow any advertisement 
to be read or distributed, in any of the Public Schools. Nor 
shall any agent or other person be permitted to enter any 
school premises for the purpose of exhibiting, either to teach- 
ers or pupils, any new book, map, or article of apparatus, or 
announce, in any manner, any public entertainment. 

§ 32. Reading liegulations to Pupils. — It shall be the duty 
of the principals of the schools to read to the pupils, from time 
to time, so much of the school regulations as apply to them, 
that they may have a clear understanding of the rules by 
which they are governed. 

§ 33. Authorized Rooks and Studies, — The books used, and 
the studies pursued, shall be such, and such only, as may b^ 
authorized by the Board ; and the teachers shall not permit 
any books, tracts, or other publications to be distributed in 
their schools. 

§ 34. Ruildings, how Used, — ^The school buildings under 
the control of the Board of Education shall not be used for 
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any fAher purpose than the accommodation of the Public 
Scho^/I«, except by special vote of the Board. 

i 35. BooTu frora tl^ MoteUy and Jone$ Pund*. — All the 
books furnished 1>y these Funds for the use of indigent children, 
shall be resumed to the teachers at the close of each term. 
The masters of the several schools shall render to the Board, 
at the end of each year, an account of all books furnished them 
from these Funds, for the use of indigent children. They shall 
record in a Vxx>k provided for this purpose, the name of each 
pupil to whom a book is loaned, the title of the book, date of 
delivering, and the date oi returning ; and this record shall at 
all times be open to the inspection of the Board. The account 
rendered to the Board shall embrace the whole number of each 
kind of books received from the fund during the year; the 
nnmV>er of each kind loaned to pupils, the number of each 
kind returned, and the number of each kind remaining in 
the hands of the teacher. All books furnished from these 
Funrls shall be delivered to the masters of the several schools, 
or to their written order. 

g 36. Teachers Visiting Schools. — ^The teachers may visit 
any of the Public Schools of the city, for the puq>ose of ob- 
serving different modes of instruction and discipline ; but such 
visits shall not occupy more than one-half day in a term, and 
teachers shall not leave their schools for this purpose till pro- 
vision, satisfactory to the Superintendent, has been made for 
the proper care of the pupils under their immediate charge. 

§ 37. Age and JVbnrJResidents. — All children living within 
the limits of the city who are not otherwise disqualified, and 
who are upwards of five years of age, shall be entitled to 
attend the Public Schools of the city ; but no child whose resi- 
dence is not in the city, or who has only a temporary residence 
in it for the purpose of attending the Public Schools, shall be 
received or retained in any schooL 

g 38. Pupils shall have Books. — ^No pupil shall be allowed 
to retain connection with any Public School, unless fiimished 
with the books, slate and other utensils required to be used in 
the class to which he belongs. 

g 30. Cleanliness. — Any child that comes to school without 
proper attention having been given to the cleanliness of his 
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person or dress, or whose clothes need repairing, shall be sent 
home to be properly prepared for the school room. 

§ 40. Contagi(yu8 Diseases, — No pupil affected with any- 
con tagioas disease shall be allowed to remain in any of the 
Public Schools. 

§ 41. Vaccination, — No pupil shall be received in any Pub- 
lic School without furnishing evidence satisfactory to the 
principal, that he or she has been vaccinated, or otherwise 
secured against the small pox. 

§ 42, Pupils shall not Leave School without Permission.—' 
No pupil shall leave the school room during school hours, op 
the yard at recess, without permission from a teacher. 

§ 43. Pad Habits and Pad Language, — The pupils are 
strictly enjoined to avoid idleness and profanity, falsehood and 
deceit, obscene and indecent language, and every wicked and 
disgi'aceful practice, and to conduct themselves in an orderly 
and decent manner, both in school and out. 

§ 44. Care of Pupils out of School Sours, — It is particu- 
larly enjoined upon all the teachers, that they devote their time 
faithfully to a vigilant and watchful care over the conduct and 
habits of the pupils, during the time for relaxation and play, 
before and after school, and during the recesses, both in the 
school buildings and on the play grounds. 

The teachers shall take all practicable measures to prevent 
pupils from gathering on the school premises before the hour 
for opening the school rooms, and they shall require the pupils 
to leave the school premises immediately after the close of 
school. 

In special cases, when it would be injurious for pupils to go 
home at noon, on account of inclement weather or their great 
distance from school, they shall be allowed to remain, and some 
suitable provision shall be made for their protection and care. 

As far as practicable, the teachers shall confer with parents, 
and endeavor to secure their co-operation in preventing pupils 
from coming to school before the proper hour, and from 
remaining at noon except in cases of urgent necessity. 

§ 45. Care of School Furniture, — In all the schools provided 
with improved furniture, pupils shall have the frames of their 
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iAsiUzk ^rovered, or in some other wav i^iecured airainst a!i dan^r 
of luymu'ii thh arrh^MA de^kv. 

^ 46, P^ft/iUy for iMtn^AgfA to Hcfwjol Property, — Anv pupil 
who fchAlJ in any way cut or oth<rrwi«^ injure any part of any 
Public ^<'\ifftA iiou«e, W injure any fence«, tree* or out-build- 
ingi Uilonjrini^ to any of the Public Sf:hfxA e«tate«, or ^hall 
writ^ any profane or obscene lan^uaire, or make any obscene 
picture* or characters on any Public School premises, shall be 
liable to hUHpen<fion, expulsion or other punishment, according 
to the nature of the offense. The master of a school mav sus- 
fM;nd a pupil tem[K>rarily for such offense, and he shall thereon 
immediaU;ly notify the parent or guardian, and apply to the 
*Superintr;ndent for advice and direction. 

It shall be the duty of all the teachers to see that no persons 
are allowed t/> step on any of the chairs, settees, benches, or 
window-ca.«ings of the schools, without first placing something 
on the seat or casing that will secure it against all danger of 
hiring defaced or injured. 

All damage done U> school property by any of the pupils, 
shall be repaired at the expense of the party committing the 
trespass. 

Sj 47. Tjefivin/j School. — Whenever a parent wishes to have 
his child leave school before its close, for the purpose of attend- 
ing U> any music, dancing, writing or drawing lessons, he shall 
apply U) the Superintendent, who may grant such permission, 
provided it will not interfere with the pupil's regular course of 
instruction in school. 

g 48. 7hrdlness. — The bell of each school shall be rung a 
short time before the hour for commencing school ; and every 
pupil who is not in the school room when the hour arrives, shall 
be marked as tardy. Tardiness shall be considered a violation 
of the school regulations, and shall subject delinquents to such 
penalty as the nature of the case may require. 

If any pufiil who is frequently tardy, or frequently dismissed 
b<ifore the close of school, shall, on being suitably admonished, 
fail to correct the evil, it shall be the duty of the teacher to 
n?port the case to the Superintendent, who may, at his discre- 
tion, suspend the pupil from school till he receives satisfactory 
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assurance from the parent or guardian that the iiTegularity will 
be corrected. 

g 49. Absenre, — Every scholar in the Grammar divisions 
who shall be absent six half days in four consecutive weeks, 
and every scholar in the Primary divisions who shall be absent 
eight half days in four consecutive weeks, without an excuse 
from the parent or guardian, given either in person or by 
written note, satisfying the teacher that the absences were 
caused by his own sickness or by sickness in the family, shall 
forfeit his seat in the school ; and the teacher shall forthwith 
notify the parent, and in special cases the Superintendent, that 
the pupil is suspended. No pupil thus suspended shall be 
restored to school till the parent or guardian has given satis- 
factory assurance that the pupil will be punctua in the future, 
and obtained permission from the Superintendent for him to 
return. 

§ 50. Notify Parents of Absences. — Parents should, in all 
cases, be notified when the absences of their children have 
accumulatc'd so that two additional half days^ absence will 
require a suspension from school. 

§51. Written Excuses, — Teachers are authorized to require 
excuses from the parents or guardians of pupils, either in per- 
son or by written note, in all cases of absence or tardiness, or 
of dismissal before the close of school. 

The teachers are authorized to send immediately for such 
excuses, or to delay till the next session, or the next day, at 
their discretion ; but no pupil shall be sent immediately for an 
excuse when the weather or other circumstances are such that 
it would occasion an exposure of health. 

§ 52. Care of Pupils going to and from School, — The 
teachers are expected, as far as practicable, to exercise a gen- 
eral inspection over their pupils while going to and from 
school. 

§ 53. Monthly Report to Parents, — The Principal of the 
High School shall send a monthly report to the parent or 
guardian of each pupil, showing the averages of the pupil in 
attendance, scholarship and deportment ; to be signed by the 
parent or guardian, and returned to the Principal. 
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In the District Schools the teachers shall send a similar 
monthly report to the parent or guardian of each pupil of the 
several Grammar divisions. 

§ 64. School Hours, — The morning sessions of the High 
School shall commence at nine o'clock and close at twelve, 
and the afternoon sessions shall commence at half-past twelve. 
During the Fall and Winter terms, the afternoon sessions shall 
close at half-past two o'clock, and during the Summer term, at 
three o'clock. The teachers shall remain at their school rooms 
during the intermission at noon. 

The morning sessions of the District Schools shall com- 
mence at nine o'clock, and close at twelve, and the afternoon 
sessions shall commence at half-past one. From the first Mon- 
day in the school month of November to the first Monday 
in the school month of March, the afternoon sessions shall 
close at four o'clock, and during the remainder of the year at 
half-past four ; provided^ that nothing in this section shall be 
so construed as to prevent teachers from the judicious exer- 
cise of the right to detain a pupil for a reasonable time after 
the regular hour for dismissing school, either for purposes 
of discipline, or to make up neglected lessons. 

§ 55. Dismissijig Primary Divisions. — Every pupil of the 
Card and Primer classes shall be dismissed during the school 
sessions of each day, not less than one hour and a quarter, nor 
more than two hours ; every pupil of the First Reader classes, 
not less than one hour, nor more than one hour and a half. Pupils 
of the Second Reader classes may be retained through the 
sessions, or dismissed any time not exceeding three-fourths 
of an hour. But no pupil over nine years of age shall be dis- 
missed during any portion of the school hours, except at the 
discretion of the teacher ; and no pupil, at any age, shall be 
dismissed during school hours against the wishes of his parents. 

In the First and Second Reader divisions, the teachers will 
arrange to dismiss different classes at different times in the 
day, so that there will always be one or more classes present. 

In the Card and Primer divisions, no teacher should pass 
more than half an hour a day without having, at least, one of 
her own classes present ; provided^ that in special cases, when 
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this arrangement is found impracticable, the time may be ex- 
tended to three-fourths of an hour. 

Whenever all the classes of a teacher are dismissed before 
the close of school, she is expected to spend her time in dis- 
charging such duties as the Principal may assign. 

§ 56. Terms and Vacations, — The terms of the Public 
Schools shall commence on the second day of January, the 
Monday after the last Friday in April, and the first Monday in 
September ; and close two weeks before the last Friday in 
April, the second Friday in July, and the twenty-fourth day 
of December; provided^ that when the second day of January 
occurs later in the week than Wednesday, then the schools 
shall not commence till the following Monday. The schools 
shall be continued five days in each week. 

§ 57. Holidays. — The Fourth of July, Annual Thanksgiving, 
and Twenty-second of February shall be regarded as holidays. 

No teacher shall take any holiday other than the above, or 
leave school in school hours, except in accordance with § 36, 
or on account of sickness or other unavoidable necessity. 

§ 58. Closing Schools Temporarily. — The President of the 
Board of Education shall have authority to dismiss the schools 
temporarily, not exceeding three days in a year, or to grant 
leave of absence from school to any teacher, when in his judg- 
ment such dismissal or leave of absence shall be necessary. 

§ 59. Promotions and Forfeiture of Position. — The promo- 
tion of scholars from one grade or class to another, shall be 
made at such times as the interests of the schools may require. 
No pupil shall be promoted from one grade to another, till he is 
able to sustain an examination satisfactory to the Principal on 
all the studies of the grade from which he is to be trans- 
ferred. 

Whenever the scholarship of a pupil falls behind the rank of 
his class, he shall be sent into the class next below, unless by 
extra efibrt he is able to promptly regain his position. 

§ 60. Management of the High School. — The general man- 
agement and discipline of the High School are committed to 
the hands of the Principal; but each of the assistants. shall be 
responsible, under the direction of the Principal, for the order 
and discipline of his own room. 
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§ 61. Examination for Admission to High School. — Pupils 
fihall not be admitted to the Academic department of the High 
School until they are twelve years of age ; and they shall have 
sustained a satisfactory examination upon the studies pursued 
in the District Schools. 

§ 62. Other Conditions of Admission to High School. — No 
pupils shall be admitted to the General or Classical depart- 
ment of the High School, unless they shall be actual resi- 
dents of the city, and have attended some District School 
of the city two terms, one of which shall be the term next 
preceding the time of application for admission ; but this 
rule shall not operate to exclude from examination any pupils 
that have not resided in the city two terms, if they enter the 
Public Schools as soon as they become residents of the city, 
and present themselves at the first examination that occurs 
after they become residents. 

No pupils from the District Schools shall be admitted to 
examination, unless they bring certificates from the masters 
that they are entitled to this privilege. 

§ 63. Regular Examination for Admission to the High 
School. — The regular examination for admission to the High 
School shall take place once each year, near the close of the 
summer tenn. 

§ 64. Special Examination for Admission to the High 
School, — Near the close of the fall term in each year, there 
shall be a special examination of pupils who are eligible to 
seats in the High School, and who may be prepared to enter 
existing classes. But no pupils shall be admitted to the High 
School at this time, unless they first sustain a thorough exami- 
nation on all the preparatory studies, and also on all the studies 
that have been pursued in the High School by the class which 
they propose to enter ; thus satisfying the Board that their 
rank of scholarship is as high as the average rank of the class 
which they are to join. Nor shall any pupils be admitted at 
this examination, however high their rank of scholarship, 
unless there are vacant seats in the division they are to enter. 

§ 65. Forfeiture of Seat in High School. — Pupils of the 
High School who vacate their seats four successive weeks. 
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shall be re-admitted only on the recommendation of the Prin- 
cipal, and by special vote of the Board of Education. 

§ 66. Normal Department — Candidates for admission to the 
Normal department of the High School, shall be sixteen years 
of age or older, and they shall pass an examination satisfactory 
to the Committee on the Examination of Teachers. They 
shall also sign a statement, that it is their intention to. pursue 
the business of teaching in the public schools of Chicago, and 
that their object in obtaining admission to this department is 
to become qualified for that purpose. 

Pupils may be admitted to a full or partial course, as may be 
desired. They may enter at the opening of any term ; and in 
special cases, after the commencement of a term, at the dis- 
cretion of the Committee on the Examination of Teachers. 

The Committee on the Appointment of Teachers shall have 
authority to select pupils at any time from the Normal depart- 
ment to take the place of teachers temporarily absent from the 
schools. 

The Committee on the Examination of Teachers shall have 
authority to remove from the Normal department any pupils 
who do not give promise of success as teachers in the public 
schools. 

The Committee on the Examination of Teachers shall have 
authority to call on the teacher of the Normal department, or 
any of his pupils, to give special instruction to any teachers 
employed in the public schools, or to any candidates for situa- 
tions in the schools, in such branches as may be designated by 
the said Committee. 

§ 67. Term of Attendance upon the High School, — The 
term of attendance upon the High School necessary for gradu- 
ation shall be, in the Normal Department, two years ; and in 
the Academic Department, four years. 
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fflGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. 



^ 



t*^e Library shall be opened at the close of the after- 
•K>oii ><'S5i4v>a every Thursday in term time. 

^ :. rSo Teachers of the High School may have access to 
'.hv I.ibts*ry at any time, and may draw books from it in accord- 
iiK'^ ^^ tih ^^^ectious 4 and 5. 

;^ ■<, Any pupil whose total average for any month shall 
s ^iuU or exceed 86, may draw books from the Library the 
ouMiiu^ mouth, and any whose average shall equal or exceed 
iky luav have access to the Library at such times as the Prin- 
l»iU may designate. 

^ fc, N o folio, quarto or cyclopedia shall be taken from the 
Library, but may there be consulted. 

vj J. No one shall have more than one book from the Library 
at any time, and no book shall be retained more than two weeks. 

§ 0. Any person injuring or losing any book belonging to 
the Library, shall make compensation for the same, and failing 
W do 80, shall be excluded from the Library. 

g 7. The Librarian shall keep an account of the names of 
all persons drawing books from the Library, the number and 
uames of the books, and the date of drawing and returning. 

g 8. The Library shall be under the special care and super- 
vision of tlie Principal, subject to the direction of the Board 
of Education. 




TEXT BOOKS USED IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

1. Preparatory Studies reviewed, using the text books au- 

thorized in the District Schools. 

2. Warren's Physical Geography. 
8. Weber's Universal History. 

4. Ancient Geography, in connection with History. 
6. Ray's Higher Arithmetic. 

6. Ray's Algebra. 

7. Davies's Legendre. 

8. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

9. Mensuration. 1 

10. Gillespie's Surveying. 

11. Navigation. 
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12. Hanaford & Payson's Elementary Book-keeping. 

13. Gray's Botany. 

14. Robinson's Elementary Astronomy. 

15. Cutter's Physiology. 

16. D. A. Wells's Natural Philosophy. 

17. D. A. Wells's Chemistry. 

18. Geology (Hitchcock's) and Mineralogy. 

19. Quackenboss's Rhetoric. 

20. Whateley's Logic. 

21. Wayland's Political Economy. 

22. ShurtlifF's Governmental Instructor, and Constitution of 

the United States. 

23. Wayland's Mental Philosophy, 

24. Wayland's Moral Science. 

25. Etymology, 

26. Cleveland's English Literature, 

27. Hillard's First Class Reader. 

28. Drawing. 

29. Vocal Music ; using Bradbury's Musical Boquet 

30. Woodbury's German Series. 

31. Fasquelle's French Course. 

CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 15, 16, 25, 27, 29,31. 

Andrews's and Zumpt's Latin Grammars. 

Harkness's Arnold's First Latin Book. 

Andrews's Latin Reader, 

Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 

Andrews's CaBsar. 

Johnson's Cicero. ^ 

Bo wen's Virgil. 

Andrews's Latin Lexicon, 

Anthon's Classical Dictionary. 

Crosby's Greek Grammar. 

Crosby's Greek Lessons. 

Arnold's Greek Prose Composition. 

Felton's Greek Reader. 

Boise's Xenophon's Anabasis. 

Owen's Homer's Hiad. 

Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 



NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

OUTLINE OF THE COURSE. 





FIRST TERM. 


HKCOND tUrm. 


THIRD TERM. 


FIRST TEAR. 


Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Political Geography and 

Map Drawing. 
Grammar. 


Same as Ffarst Term. 


• 

Geometry. 

Physical Geography. 
History of U. S., and Out- 
lines of General History. 
Botany. 


SECOND TEAR 


Natural Philosophy. 
Physiology. 

Bookkeeping, lialf term. 
Rhetoric. 

Constitution U. S., and 
Principles of Govem't. 


Natural Philosophy. 
Chemistry. 
Astronomy. 
English Literature. 


Arithmetic, half term. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

Mental Philosophy. 



Reading, through the entire course. 

Composition, through the entire course* 

Praqfice of Teaching, through the entire course* 

Singing, through the entire course, — one lesson per week. 

Drawing, through four last terms, — 'two lessons. pel" week. 

Theory of Teaching, two last terms, — ^two lessons per week. 



• TEXT BOOKS USED IN THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

• 

Hillard's First Class Reader. 

Sanders's First Reader. 

Sanders's Second Reader. 

Sanders's Third Reader. \ 

Sanders's Fourth Reader. 

Sanders's Speller. 

Sanders's Pictorial Primer. 

Edward's Outlines of English History. 

Charles A. Goodrich's History of the United States* 

Wells's Grammar. 

Warren's CommoA School Geography. 

Davies's School Arithmetic. 

Colbum's Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Emerson's First Part. 

Payson, Dunton and Scribner's Writing Books. 

[The Course of Instruction for the District Schools and Accompanjiog 
Directions to Teachers, are embodied in the Report of the Superintendent.] 
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J)lctio7iari€8, — Worcester's Quarto Dictionary and Web- 
ster's Quarto Dictionary shall be used as authority in Defini- 
tion, and Worcester's Dictionaries as authority in Orthography 
and Pronunciation. 

Music, — Two music lessons shall be given to the High 
School, and one to each depS-rtment of the Primary and Gram- 
mar Departments, every week that the schools are in session. 
The lessons in the High School shall continue forty-five 
minutes; in the Grammar Departments, forty minutes; and 
in the Primary Departments, thirty minutes. 

The Singing Books used in the Grammar Departments shall 
be Mason's Normal Singer ; and in the Primary Departments, 
Bradbury's School Melodist 

No Other Studies Permitted.-^TeskcherB shall not, in any 
case, introduce studies into their schools, that are not embraced 
in the foregoing list, except by permission of the Board. 

Library Books, — All books placed in any of the school 
libraries, must first receive the approval of the Board. 



«»•»■ 



BOUNDARIES OF DISTRICTS. 



■♦■♦- 



Dearborn School, — That portion of the South Division situ- 
ated North of Jackson street. 

Jones School — That portion of the South Division situated 
between Jackson street and Twelfth street. 

Scammon School.— ^Th3.t portion of the West Division com- 
mencing on Carroll street at the river, thence following Carroll 
street to Halsted, Halsted street to Adams, Adams street to 
the river, and bounded on the East by the rivet. 

Klmie School, — That portion of the North Division bounded 
On the West and South by the river to Ndrth Clark street, 
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thence following North Clark street to Huron, Huron street to 
Wells, Wells street to Chicago avenue, and Chicago avenue 
to the river. 

Franklin School. — That portion of the North Division 
bounded on the West by the rivet from Haines street to Chi- 
cago avenue, thence following Chicago avenue to North Market 
street. North Market street to Oak, Oak street to North Clark, 
North Clark street to Division, Division street to the Lake, 
following the Lake to Schiller street, Schiller street to Larrabee, 
Larrabee street to Division, Division street to Halsted, Halsted 
street to Haines, and Haines street to the river. 

Washington School. — That portion of the West Division 
beginning on Carroll street at the river, thence following Car- 
roll street to Prairie, Prairie street to Ann, Ann street to 
Fourth, Fourth street to Noble, Noble street to Chicago ave- 
nue, Chicago avenue to Milwaukee avenue, Milwaukee avenue 
to Elston street. Els ton street to the river, and the river to 
place of beginning. 

Moseley School. — That portion of the South Division situ- 
ated South of Twelfth street. 

Broxon School.-^l!\\2X portion of the West Division bounded 
on the West by the City Limits from Taylor street to Fourth, 
thence following Fourth street to Rucker, Rucker and Ann 
streets to Prairie, Prairie street to Elizabeth, Elizabeth street 
to Madison, Madison street to Laflin, Laflin street to Taylor, 
and Taylor street to the City Limits. 

Foster School. — That portion of the West Division bounded 
on the East and South by the river, on the West by the City 
Limits from the river to Taylor street, thence following Taylor 
street to Blue Island avenue. Blue Island avenue to Polk street, 
and Polk street to the river. 

Ogden School. — That portion of the North Division bounded 
on the East by the lake, on the South by the river from the 
lake to North Clark street, thence following North Clark street 
to Huron, Huron street to Wells, Wells street to Chicago ave- 
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niio; Cliicago avenue to North Market street, North Market 
street to Oak, Oak street to North Clark, North Clark street 
to Division, and Division street to the lake. 

Newberry School. — That portion of the North Division 
bounded on the East by the lake from Schiller street to the 
City Tiiuiits, on the North by the City Limits, on the West by 
tlic river from the City Limits to Haines street, thence follow- 
iug Haines street to Halsted, Halsted street to Division, Di- 
vision street to Larrabee, Larrabee street to Schiller, and 
Schiller street to the lake. 

School No, 12. — That portion of the West Division bound- 
ed on the East by the river from Elston street to the City 
Limits, on the North by the City Limits, on the West by the 
City Limits to the intersection of Fourth street, thence follow- 
ing Fourth street to Noble, Noble street to Chicago avenue, 
Chicago avenue to Milwaukee avenue, Milwaukee avenue to 
Elston street, and Elston street to the river. 

Skinner School. — That portion of the West Division bound- 
ed on the East by the river from Polk street to Adams, thence 
following Adams street to Halsted, Halsted street to Prairie, 
Prairie street to Elizabeth, Elizabeth street to Madison, Madi- 
son street to Laflin, Laflin street to Taylor, Taylor street to 
Blue Island avenue. Blue Island avenue to Polk street, and 
Polk street to the river. 



\ 




